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Introduction 
Why Bilateral Relations? 


his collection of lectures began as material prepared for a 

post-graduate diploma program run by the DiploFoundation 
of the M editerranean Academy of Diplomatic Studies, M alta, 
where in J anuary 2001, Jovan Kurbalija, directing the program, 
asked me to handle a module on building bilateral relations. At 
thesametime, during my 6-month Commonwealth assignment at 
the M inistry of Foreign Affairs in Windhoek, N amibia, a training 
program for desk officers was organized there with the support of 
the DiploFoundation, and thesamemodulewas utilized, with some 
adaptation. 

T heexperiencefrom theseactivities has reinforced my impression, 
based on a 35-year career in the Indian Foreign Service, that both 
in the operation of foreign ministries and in diplomacy training, 
bilateral relationship building is taken for granted. Professional 
diplomats tend to view it as a set of techniques and skills that 
are assimilated without narration, and expect that new entrants 
routinely learn these from their mentors, the ambassadors and the 
senior diplomats with whom they work at missions abroad and in 
foreign ministries. Admittedly, apprenticeship is the best learning 
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method in this profession. As M ichael O akeshott pointed out ina 
seminal work long back, diplomacy belongs to the category of 
practical knowledge, and ‘it exists only in practice’.! O akeshott 
also affirmed that ‘the only way to acquire it (this knowledge) is by 
apprenticeship to a master’. But the pedagogic diplomacy training 
tradition of 40 years in many countries, and the operation of 55 
foreign service training institutes either run directly by diplomatic 
services or on behalf of foreign ministries, challenges that view point. 
Countries such as France, Singapore, UK, and US provide little or 
no initial training to new recruits but apply them directly to work, 
either in the foreign ministry or in embassies abroad. In contrast 
Austria, China, Germany, India, South Africa and a host of others 
run structured entry training programs of around a year in duration. 
And all countries run extensive mid-career training programs, or 
send diplomats to attend courses run by foreign institutions. 

T herearestandard methods that need to beset out in descriptive 
form, and learnt in training programs. These create a frame of 
reference, within which the individual diplomat’s accumulation 
of personal observation and experience becomes easier. 

The audience targeted by this book includes students of 
diplomacy at academic institutions who are interested in practical 
issues, and particularly young diplomats who are under training, 
or at the early phase of their careers. Perhaps the bilateral 
relationship methodology that is set out here will find a stronger 
echo among those who have worked on at least one assignment in 
an embassy abroad, and/or have experience in the operation of 
foreign ministries. | believe the book fills a gap that exists in the 
teaching materials used in diplomatic training academies. 

The book may also be of interest to observers of international 
relations, as a practical guideto relation building among states. It 
may offer a dose of realism to thosemore accustomed to the theory 
and analysis of great events, to consider the operational setting of 
the profession in real environments. 
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THE CONTEXT 


What islikely to bethe defining characteristic in the way countries 
conduct relations with one another in the 21° century? Will the 
diplomatic process of the next several decades resemble all that 
we have witnessed since the end of World War II, during what may 
be the called the post-colonial era and the Cold War years, or will 
it be something quite different? 

Let us consider the evidencebeforeus. T heworld is characterized 
by deep disquiet inthemonths immediately following theterrorist 
attacks of September 11, 2001 on N ew York and Washington DC, 
which has forced every state to reassess its domestic and external 
vulnerability. In time, we may come to regard the world as it was 
before this date as an age of innocence. T hese events have created 
an unprecedented global coalition against terrorism, and the first 
war of the 21% century. We also witness many other intertwined 
and complex factors that affect the way states deal with oneanother. 
From a practitioner’s perspective, the following elements are 
relevant as we try and assess the shape of diplomacy in the years 
ahead. 

First, the international system of nation-states is with us for 
now and is unlikely to change. Decolonization took the number 
of UN member-states from 50 at San Francisco in 1945 to over 
160, and the 1990 breakup of the Soviet Union and the upheavals 
in former Yugoslavia have raised the number to 190. Barring the 
unforeseen splintering of other states, we may expect the number 
to remain stable. The European Union, as an unparalleled process 
of political engineering, is unlikely to abolish the concept of 
member-state sovereignty, even while the process of integration 
and outward expansion into East and Southern Europe continues 
over this decade. Even while notions of a ‘federation’ are debated, 
it seems destined for now to remain a ‘Europe of States’ as the 
majority view seems to insist. Diplomatic dealings between 
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autonomous states will thus remain for the foreseeable future as 
the first— but far from exclusive— component of the international 
relations system. One scholar has wryly noted: ‘Diplomats are 
embedded in the world of sovereign-territorial states.’2 But as 
evidence shows, there is considerable learning ahead for them, to 
take on board the multiple non-state dimensions that have gained 
ground. 

Second, the post-Cold War world order remains in flux. 
Unipolarity, with domination by the US as the sole superpower, has 
acquired a new assertive edge in the aftermath of the September 11 
terrorism. Awesome power to exert military force in any corner of 
theworld faces the paradox of vulnerability in the homeland, against 
amorphous adversaries who do not fit the pattern of theinternational 
state system and do not play by the rules at all. In our globalized, 
‘wired’ and super-efficient world of interdependence, it was 
axiomatic that technology was supreme and unlimited prosperity 
was assured for thewinners of globalization. But powerful countries 
find themselves woefully ill-equipped against the formless terrorist 
Operating on the fringes, fueled only by visceral hatred. Will the 
global anti-terrorism coalition and its first successes in Afghanistan, 
at the end of N ovember 2001, represent the definitive emergence of 
a single unified alliance structure? Or will the trend evidenced since 
1991 of economics-driven poly-centrism, and incipient multi-polarity 
return, with the European Union, Russia, Japan, China— and 
India— sometimes pulling in their own directions? 

In such an unpredictableinternational situation, questions out- 
number theanswers. Each state seeks to maximizeits international 
options, building networks of friends and cooperation partners in 
its neighborhood, region and with major and medium powers 
located afar. Pluri-directional diplomacy isoneoption that each state 
pursues as a high priority, to insulate itself from uncertainty and 
potential insecurity. Economic interest, and the need for export 
markets reinforces this trend. It means among other things a strong 
push for bilateral diplomacy, and based on this, intense networking 
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among states working to establish coalitions and interest groups. 
We are also sure to see a clustering process among states that is 
issue-determined, shifting as events develop. This too makes for a 
stronger emphasis on building affinities with states that share 
similar interests. 

Third, multilateral diplomacy through the UN and other inter- 
national organizations now becomes even moreurgent than before. 
Regional structures too look more attractive than ever, as a means 
of leveraging assets, and providing an influence-multiplier platform. 
Takethesituation in Africa, after decades of marginalization, and 
the fear of becoming a victim of globalization. In mid-2001 the 
continental organization OAU has made a leap of faith towards 
the advanced concept of an African Union’. Outside observers may 
view this as premature, but their political decision to overlook the 
many existing intercine conflicts, and work for this dream, is driven 
by the same urge to find strength in unity, and carvea larger place 
on the global stage We may anticipate thus an accentuation of 
multilateral diplomacy. 

Asa decade earlier, in the aftermath of the successful UN -led 
coalition of the Gulf War, there had been a push for international 
‘peace making’ as a means of preventing conflict, and after the 
current phase of the war on terrorism we may expect a like demand 
to emerge. But the zeal of the moment will surely pass, and a reluc- 
tance to take on engagements in distant lands, on issues unrelated 
to one’s own national interests must re-emerge. With this one may 
expect a reassertion of inherently divergent self-interests of differ- 
ent states, and a gradual whittling down of theexisting war coalition. 

Fourth, within virtually all countries, international affairs 
attract greater domestic attention and participation. It is a truism 
that a state’s external profileis a function of domestic capacity and 
performance, and this has always been the case. But now thereare 
new elements. Theentry of new subjectsin the inter-state dialogue 
means that virtually every agency of the government is engaged 
in external contacts. T he partition between domestic and external 
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affairs has largely evaporated. Public opinion is deeply concerned 
with foreign issues that are perceived as vital to national interests. 
Organizations of civil society of many different shades are enmeshed 
in foreign affairs, forcing foreign ministries to practice internal 
diplomacy and outreach— which in turn calls for new mindsets of 
inclusiveness and transparency. Diplomacy systems traditionally 
accustomed to isolation from public accountability, savein the formal 
settings of parliament or measured information doses for themedia, 
are forced to learn public outreach skills. In India weseethisin the 
passions that WTO issues arouse, the level of public engagement 
in the proceedings of the Doha M inisterial Conference of mid- 
N ovember 2001, and theinclusion of non-governmental stakeholders 
in theofficial delegation to that trade conference. Governments also 
find that in areas such as economic diplomacy they must sometimes 
bargain with foreign private firms to secure their interests. An 
example is a company such as Standard & Poor, whose ‘country 
rating’ index determines interest rates that a country has to pay for 
external commercial borrowing, asalso that country’s attractiveness 
for portfolio investments from abroad. 

Of course, the influence of internal public opinion is uneven 
among states. H aving to answer to domestic critics is irritating for 
governments, but it isan aspect of a democratization process that 
touches also states that are not practicing democracies. It takes the 
shape of emergence of ‘foreign affairs communities’, investigative 
journalism, and feedback from the media into policy. N etworking 
among non-state participants across the globe, aided by Internet 
communications, helps this process. 

Fifth, continuous transformation in information technology and 
communications affects the way states deal with one another, 
especially when these changes interconnect with other factors. For 
example, ‘hypertext’ as an application of Internet has been around 
for some years. T hetwin pressure of disruptive demonstrations by 
combative N GOs led by anti-globalization zealots (as witnessed 
at the WTO meetings of Seattle in December 1999, and the G-8 
Summit in Genoa in July 2001), and reluctance by many to travel 
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abroad excessively owing to the dangers of terrorism, has forced 
change. International agencies like the World Bank are shifting a part 
of conference negotiations to ‘distance’ hypertext-based dialogue 
via the Internet. 

Generally diplomatic systems have been slow to adapt to new 
methods (with notable exceptions like Australia, Canada and some 
European states). Perhaps that is beginning to change. It may well 
be that some diplomatic functions will evolve with technology. 
Servicetasks, like visa issue, and thehandling of routinecommercial, 
tourism or general queries that do not require direct local contact, 
actually resemble the ‘back-office’ work of corporations and could 
beshifted to homecapitals, or even farmed out to service-providers. 
But as detailed later, technology and instant communication have 
added to the work and value of embassies, not diminished them. 

Sixth, linked with the above, some other diplomatic tasks may 
also change. An experienced G erman diplomat has written: ‘M ost 
of the negotiation functions that once devolved upon the ambassa- 
dor have disappeared. But at the sametime the tasks of presentation 
and interpretation have grown, to an equal or even larger extent.’2 
Corporate methods are now being applied to public service and 
diplomacy is not an exception. We could see other changes, likea 
reduced ‘representational’ rolefor embassies and for ambassadors 
(perhaps even the giving up of prestigious and expensive official 
residences and someof theother outwardly ostentatious parapher- 
nalia), and a tighter focus on country marketing. What is unlikely 
to be reduced is the need for outreach and promotion to the many 
constituencies in the countries of assignment that is possible only 
through personal relationship building. Politics remains the foun- 
dation of inter-state ties. With this caveat, economics will be an 
even bigger driver of day-to-day work, together with a multitude 
of new subjects. In handling these, the diplomat as a generalist- 
multi-specialist will beneeded asthe communicator, bridge-builder, 
and the one responsible for finding interconnections, and creating 
leverages that have to be used to project state interests. 

Seventh, the embassy has become the co-manager of bilateral 
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relationships. T hereis simply no agency of government— not even 
the ‘country director’ or equivalent at the foreign ministry— that 
hasa better overview of thetotality of relationsin any foreign capital. 
M odern communication makes is easy to treat the ambassador 
and his team as stakeholders for continual consultation at every 
stage of the policy development process. 

In sum, weareat the cusp of a renaissanceof bilateral diplomacy, 
not at the cost of multilateral and regional focus, but as a vital 
activity in its own right in the pursuit of state interests. It is also 
theindispensable building block for these wider forms of the craft. 

There are two major hypotheses that this book advances, the 
strengthening of the need for bilateral diplomacy, and this new 
responsibility of the resident embassy. T hese are the threads that 
run through this collection of lectures. M ay | venture to submit 
that how well this is recognized and accepted by foreign ministries 
will determine in part the success of their diplomacy? 


GOOD GOVERNANCE 


Former Canadian diplomat and editor of a finecollection of essays 
on foreign ministries in developing and emerging countries, J ustin 
Robertson, has highlighted an oft-overlooked point about 
diplomacy*— that externally funded technical aid projects have 
seldom covered the foreign ministry and the diplomatic system as 
a legitimate object for capacity-enhancement and institution- 
building. H ehas written: ‘Development administration in concept 
and practice has tended to bypass the foreign ministry.’ Yet, the 
notion should not bedifficult to accept that a good system of foreign 
policy management and projection of external interests is as much 
a ‘public good’ as any other service provided by governments. In 
fact donor countries’ multilateral institutions should have a self- 
interest in this arena, sinceit relates directly to cooperation between 
states. It could well be that a misplaced sense of reticence, or 
sensitivity, has led donors to treat the foreign ministry as an agency 
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where offers of external aid are appropriate. Developing countries 
have also been inhibited in articulating demand for foreign assistance 
to improveefficiency Whilebilateral aid in this sector has an obvious 
disadvantage (i.e. giving another country undueaccess to theforeign 
policy process), there are multilateral funding and technical aid 
sources that can be used to advantage.° 

Sensitivity apart, diplomacy is an arena where the playing field 
can be easily leveled, to produce a substantial advantage for 
developing countries. If thenations of the South negotiate better, 
and protect their external interests more efficiently, they have 
something to gain. And if foreign ministries can learn the ways they 
enhance their relevance in the entire governmental system, better 
integrating external and domestic work, and adding better value 
for the other ministries, the country as a whole is the immediate 
beneficiary. This can easily be done, provided the diplomatic 
apparatus shifts to a mindset that is focused not on the privileges 
of foreign service and the monopoly of the foreign ministry as the 
‘gatekeeper’ to external contacts, but as a service provider to other 
government and non-official agencies. One begins by accepting 
that they are all partners in external affairs, and that the foreign 
ministry is not a monopolist! T hese are some concrete aspects of 
the issue that are examined in this book. 

Another dimension is performance enhancement for the foreign 
ministry (M FA) and its subsidiary agencies, led by theembassy. Brian 
H ocking is the author of a definitive study on foreign ministries.® 
But even this major study leaves out a comparison of M FAsin the 
ways they perform, and the steps they actually undertake as 
deliberate performance enhancement measures. A preliminary 
approach to this complex issue is provided in the penultimate 
chapter in this book. It isnot easy to collatethe relevant information, 
and the methods are under continuous evolution. T here are surely 
some omissions as well. N evertheless it is interesting to trace the 
different methods that countries aredeploying to tacklethis common 
issue. 
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T hedata gathered reinforces thewider conclusion that diplomatic 
systems seldom engage in deliberate emulation, or even study the 
methods used by others. In any other business such activity would 
be called ‘bench-marking’, and undertaken routinely. One major 
exception are the EU states that have recently included foreign 
ministry administration and systems within the ambit of regular 
dialogue that is carried out between specialists in different fields. 
The result is that a process of mutual observation and learning is 
taking place, wheresomegood ideas from the French and theBritish, 
for instance, are percolating to other EU members. It is one small 
indicator of the breadth of the EU's unification effort. Another 
country that has used bench-marking is Australia, where a close 
examination of methods used in several other foreign ministries was 
carried out by thecombined M inistry of External A ffairsand Foreign 
Trade one year back. 


NICHE DIPLOMACY 


Alan K. Henrikson’s article ‘Diplomacy and Small States’’ is a 
brilliant survey of the methods open to small states to carve out a 
distinctive role for themselves in the international state system. T he 
issue has also figured in another study focused on middle powers, 
edited by Andrew F. Cooper, Niche Diplomacy: Middle Powers After 
the Cold War (M acmillan, London, 1998). The approach in both 
these studies has been to identify methods and activity areas where 
theinternational system offers the best prospects for small or middle 
states to project their own identity and pursue national interests 
inadynamic manner. Cooper has noted that in the post-C old War 
era middle powers ‘have enhanced maneuver space to widen the 
repertoire of activity’. T hey are ableto better play both the role of 
catalysts (generating political activity aimed at a particular issue) 
and that of facilitators (planning and hosting meetings, and setting 
priorities). 

This subject goes beyond the immediate field of building 
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bilateral relationships, though oncestates haveidentified their niche, 
they are able to target those bilateral partners that areappropriate 
to that niche, and carry forward one'sinterests in that chosen sector. 
For instance, if marine resources area vital resourcefor one's country 
and the law of theseasis the chosen focus area, it becomes essential 
to develop closeties with those states that have the expertise and/or 
long-term interest, by virtue of their geographic situation, experience 
or long-term interest in that sector (e.g. Jamaica, M alta, and 
Singapore). | fully endorse the contention of the specialists who 
recommend niche diplomacy, that morestates should consider such 
options. 


NOTES 


1. Michael Oakeshott, Rationalism in Politics (M ethuen, London, 1962). 

2. Richard Falk, in Knowledge and Diplomacy, ed. Jovan Kurbalija and 
Hannah Slavic (M editerranean A cademy of Diplomatic Studies, M alta, 
1998). 

3. Bernt von Standen, German Secretary of Stateand former Ambassador 
to Washington DC, writing in The Modern Ambassador: The 
Challenge and the Search, edited by M artin Herz (Institute for the 
Study of Diplomacy, Georgetown University, Washington DC, 1983). 

4, Justin Robertson, ed., Foreign Ministries in Developing Countries and 
Emerging Market Economies (Halifax, International Insights: 
Dalhousie] ournal of International Affairs, Volume14, Summer, 1998). 

5. This comment is made independent of my work in Namibia in the 
Foreign M inistry asa Commonwealth A dviser, but | should add that 
in fact the receptivity and functional hospitality— and personal 
kindness— extended to me in Windhoek by Namibian Foreign 
Ministry professionals and other personalities, has reinforced my 
conviction that such technical cooperation projects can function well. 
The Commonwealth Secretariat has taken some initiatives elsewhere 
too, but | am not aware of the work of other agencies in this sector. 

6. Brian Hocking, ed., Foreign Ministries: Change and Adaptation 
(M acmillan, London, 1999). The description of the old and outdated 
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role of the foreign ministry as a ‘gatekeeper’ used in the previous 
paragraph is borrowed from his book; the contemporary role that 
Prof. H ocking ascribes to the M FA is that of coordinator. 

Alan K. Henrikson, Doplomacy and Small States in Today’s World, 
Twelfth Lecture, The Dr. Eric Williams M emorial Lecture Series, 
University of Miami, M ay 22, 1998 (Central bank of Trinidad and 


Tobago, Port-of-Spain, 1998). 


PART | 


PURPOSES 


| 


A Framework for Relations 


Pp ractical diplomacy demonstrates that states act in a pragmatic 
way, pursuing short-term interests as well as long-term objectives 
in their external relations, interacting with other states. Ethical and 
normative principles are blended into what is essentially thecountry’s 
pursuit of self-interest. Scholars studying international relations 
theory have developed sophisticated, and sometimes complicated, 
concepts that interpret the behavior of states. A summary of current 
ideasin international relations theory is given in an extended endnote 
below.! 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A fundamental objective for all countries isto build strong external 
partnerships around the world, to create a network of friends and 
allies. In an interdependent world, these ties are essential for the 
pursuit of one’s own interests. T heseinterests cover national security 
(i.e. safety and survival of the state in all circumstances), as also 
political, economic, and other benefits, extending to fields such as 
culture, education, the environment, science& technology, tourism, 
and thelike. States pursue self-interests in an enlightened manner 
for the most part, seeking to maximize their own gain, but in a way 
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that is also to the advantage of the other partners, since this is the 
only way to build sustainable relationships. T he strengthening of 
international law in recent years also supports the thesis that norms 
of international behavior are more widely accepted today, and 
enforced by the international community, than at any time in the 
past. We are not in a Hobbesian situation of jungle anarchy, or 
survival of the fittest. For the most part, diplomacy is not a zero 
sum gain, in that the advantage of one does not comeat the cost 
of the other, and in most situations, both partners stand to profit. 
One of Indira Gandhi's favorite expressions was to liken country 
relationshipsto thecare and nurturing of a plant— that it required 
thesamekind of attention and long-term effort. T he analogy is apt. 

O ver the past four decades or so, there has been an upsurge in 
multilateral diplomacy. This has been a consequence of the 
expansion in the community of states and growth in numbers of 
international organizations, as also the strong emergence of 
disarmament, economic and social development, international trade, 
the environment, terrorism and many other issues in the global 
dialogue. The importance of multilateral diplomacy, and its 
associated ‘summitry’, for the settlement of a widerange of issues 
through global and regional discussions, is an undeniable fact. But 
to some extent this preoccupation has led to a loss of focus on 
bilateral relationships, the basic building block in international 
relations. It isthe author’s contention that many countries tend to 
take for granted the work of building country or bilateral relations; 
all the tools and concepts available for this task have not been given 
full play. It is possiblethat in thepost-C old War world, in the absence 
of a master matrix of competing alliance structures, there will be 
renewed attention to the bilateral dimension of diplomacy. It is 
certainly overdue! 


A STATE'S DIPLOMATIC PROFILE 


The distinction between ‘diplomacy’ and ‘foreign policy’ is 
important. Diplomacy, as the word is used in this book, refers to 
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the way in which a given foreign policy is executed by the foreign 
ministry (M FA) and implemented on the ground by professional 
diplomats (who used to be called ‘diplomatists’, before the term 
went out of currency, to distinguish them from those who may 
engagein ‘diplomatic’ behavior without being professionalsin this 
field). O ne way of presenting the distinction is to visualize foreign 
policy as thestrategy and diplomacy as thetactics. An experienced 
British diplomat, Peter M arshall, has written: ‘Foreign policy is 
about what to do and diplomacy is about how to do it.’2 

H ow might one view the diplomatic profile of a country? One 
way is to examineit in terms of its relative character and its focus. 
T hese values can be plotted against a simplegraph. T hereare other 
criteria that can be used to describethe diplomatic profile. Among 
the criteria that can be considered are: ‘Professionalism’ and 
‘Global O utlook’; or Attachment to Ruleof Law’ and ‘Credibility 
as a Partner’. Such analysis plots the behavior of countries in the 
international arena, and offers a comparative perspective when we 
use the same device to visualize the profile of other countries. Of 
course, such empirical study is based on past action, and can serve 
only asa rough guide for portraying the character of the state. It 
does not pretend to offer a reliable indicator of future actions. 


Character 
Assertive 


Regional Global 


Focus 


Quiet or discreet 


In his book Diplomacy for the New Century, Abba Eban? has 
quoted noted Arab historian Ibn K haldun of Tunisia who observed 
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in the 14¢" century: ‘No social phenomena should be judged by 
analogy with other phenomena, for if it issimilar to them in certain 
respects, it may yet differ in many others.’ In the study of diplomacy, 
excessive reliance on analogy can lead to serious error. Because a 
state behaved in a particular way in the past may suggest that in 
a new situation it may react in a like manner; but the totality of 
circumstance is never identical. If one relies too much on the past 
as a guide, and fails to consider thetotality of thepresent situation, 
one may draw the wrong surmise. 


NATURE OF RELATIONSHIPS 


From the perspective of one’s own state, the potential offered by 
different foreign states for fruitful partnership, in quality, breadth 
and depth, and mutual advantage varies from country to country 
depending on the specifics of each situation. In a very rough way, 
one may divide countries into three broad clusters— those with 
whom special relations subsist, those with whom normal ties are 
maintained, and those that are of relatively peripheral interest. 


Q Special. The first group usually includes immediate neighbors 
with whom strong political, security or economic links are 
customary. For acountry likeN amibia, such a group may include 
South Africa, Angola, and theD emocratic Republic of Congo, 
as also Botswana and Zimbabwe, even whilethe priority attached 
to each at any timeis variable. Singapore regards Indonesia and 
M alaysia as its most vital partners. O ther nations may include 
in their own special list the US, because of its global reach as the 
sole superpower. A Francophone country would feature France 
in its list of special partners, by virtue of typically exceptional 
links or even an actual situation of dependence. T here may be 
other factors such as religion or ideology that may produce close 
affinity. In each case, bilateral relationships arehandled in ways 
that are not duplicated elsewhere. O ne characteristic can bea 
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special mechanism for high-level consultation. T he leaders of 
Franceand Germany meet at bilateral summits every 6 months. 
US and Canada havea similar mechanism. N amibia and South 
Africa have a ‘Joint Mechanism’ for quarterly meetings of 
Presidents, accompanied by cabinet ministers, to tackle shared 
economic projects and other major issues. Relationship building 
among such countries is highly intensive, using exceptional 
mechanisms that may involve major agencies of the government 
and non-state institutions. T hereis also usually a special method 
of monitoring such relationships that goes beyond the foreign 
ministry, involving the cabinet and frequently theheads of state 
and government as well. TheM FA desk officer dealing with such 
countries has a major task in liaising with different ministries, 
playing the coordinator role, as feasible. And the mission 
accredited to such a country is invariably under close scrutiny 
at home from the highest quarters. 

Normal. T his coversa broad cluster, with wide variations from 
top to bottom. A common feature is a sustained use of all the 
customary diplomatic avenues to develop linkages, mostly 
without resort to exceptional measures. But innovative methods 
for advancing interests have good potential here, when used with 
discretion and balance. Example: joint commissions or an 
equivalent mechanism for bilateral consultation is often 
established, but the practical use made of these devices varies. 
Both the territorial division in the M FA and the mission have 
ample scope to practice ‘integrated’ diplomacy, acting as 
coordinators and as ‘value-adders’ for the other government 
agencies involved in the relationship. Often the economic 
content of such relationshipsis sizable and acts as a determining 
element in the relative priority each gives to the other. O ne pre- 
requisite for ‘normal’ relations is that the countries have 
extended diplomatic recognition to each other, and also 
recognize each other’s governments. T hey are then said be ‘in 
diplomatic relations’, even if resident diplomatic missions are 
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not exchanged. O ne might add here that even the extreme step 
of ‘breaking diplomatic relations’, if and when it happens, does 
not mean withdrawing recognition from either the state or the 
government, and usually also keeps intact their ‘consular 
relationships’. 

Peripheral. N 0 oneof courselikesto have his country described 
by another as belonging to such alist. (O nerecalls the furor that 
arosein UK in 1968-69 when a Foreign Office review, theD uncan 
Report, gavethis appellation to countriesin Asia and Africa while 
recommending a complete revision of external goals.) But it is 
a reality in aglobal community of 190 states that there aremany 
countries that lie ‘beyond the horizon’, in terms of partnership 
utility. It may also be that potential for cooperation, in terms 
of density of economic and other exchanges, is undeveloped and 
perhaps awaits exploitation. In such situations, the main 
relationship building task is ‘to keep the pot warm’, to carry out 
friendly exchanges whenever opportunity arises. T hiscan happen 
when delegations visit the region, or if there is no permanent 
diplomatic representation, via theintermediary of the permanent 
missions of the respective countries at the UN, or through 
encounters at international conferences. Special emissaries may 
be sent when warranted— such as mobilizing support on an 
issue of vital importance. Or the country is covered through 
concurrent accreditation, or a ‘non-resident’ ambassador. Trade 
and other exchanges are nevertheless encouraged, and in a 
dynamic process, onemay ‘graduate’ therelationship to a higher 
level when circumstances warrant. 


An alternative to the above approach is a yardstick suggested by 


noted US diplomat] oseph S. N ye.* T his divides countries into those 
that are a threat to one’s survival; those that threaten one’s interests 
but not survival; and finally those that affect one’s interests, without 
threatening them. Such criteria relateto a security perspective, rather 
than relation building. 
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The bulk of the methodology sketched in this book relates to 
the ‘normal’ bilateral relationship. T heclear understanding is that 
in actual practice the level of cultivation implemented will depend 
on circumstance. In contrast, when countries handletheir ‘special’ 
relationships with particular states, virtually all the methods outlined 
here will usually be involved, besides other intensive techniques as 
well. 


CHANGES IN DIPLOMACY 


The1961 Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations, thedefinitive 
legal framework for diplomacy that consolidated the accumulated 
practices of earlier times, states in Article 3: 


1. The functions of a diplomatic mission consist inter alia in: 

(a) representing the sending State in the receiving State; 

(b) protecting in thereceiving State the interests of thesending State 
and of itsnationals, within thelimits permitted by international 
law; 
negotiation with the Government of the receiving State; 
ascertaining by all lawful means conditions and developments 
inthereceiving State, and reporting thereon to theG overnment 
of the sending State; 

(e) promoting friendly relations between the sending State and 
the receiving State, and developing their economic, cultural, 
and scientific relations. 

2. Nothing in the present Convention shall be construed as pre- 
venting the performance of consular functions by a diplomatic 
mission. 


—~ ~~ 
oe. Oo 
a 


The key words are: representing, protecting, negotiating, 
ascertaining and promoting. T he definition is useful, but evokes 
a less than proactiveimage of thetasks involved. It does not capture 
the full focus and intensity of contemporary diplomatic activities. 
In her superb analysis of the Vienna Convention, Eileen Denza 
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notes that initially only the four classic functions of ‘representation, 
protection, negotiation and observation’ were proposed as the 
functions of diplomatic missions, and ‘promotion’ was added at 
thedemand of threemember-states (the Philippines, C zechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia). Taking into account the evolution in diplomacy in 
the past 40 years, weneed a better definition to portray contemporary 
work. 

During the period that someregard as a classic era of diplomacy, 
the inter-War years of 1919-39,° the prime task of the ambassa- 
dor and his mission was ‘negotiation’. The works of Sir Harold 
Nicholson, the doyen of diplomatic writing, bear testimony to the 
way that this concept was implemented at that time But if we 
fast-forward to the 21°t century, we find that much has changed. 
Take, for ample, the European Union— themost advanced model 
of political re-engineering that the world has seen, covering the 
existing 15 members, that is set to grow to over 25 or 27 countries 
in this decade. Virtually all negotiation responsibility among the 
members has passed from the bilateral diplomatic missions to the 
collective entity, the European Commission and the EU Council 
of M inisters. N egotiations involve not just the foreign ministry but 
also theline ministries, who havebecome autonomousin handling 
their own external affairs. 

Yet, if we use the term ‘negotiation’ in its broadest sense, all 
dialogue is some kind of negotiation, whether in diplomacy, or in 
social or personal life! But in looking to diplomacy as practiced 
today in most countries and regions around the world, negotiation, 
in thenarrow or classic sense remains important, but it isno longer 
the central task of diplomats. T here are several reasons. 


A. Inmost countries, thefunctional or ‘line’ ministriestend to handle 
their own negotiations; even when representatives of foreign 
ministries and embassies are included in delegations they do not 
lead. (T he} apanese Foreign M inistry recently gaveup its unique 
insistence on leading all delegations.) Partly this is on account 
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of thetechnical natureof many issues, but it also has much to do 
with the changed role of the foreign ministry— it isnow more 
the‘coordinator’ of external relations, rather than the ‘exclusive 
channel’. 

B. Themultilateral system has grown extensively, unlikein the past 
(during the years between thetwo World Wars, when theL eague 
of Nations proved ineffective and bilateral diplomacy became 
a prominent discipline). The UN Charter provides both a con- 
ceptual and operational framework for cooperative relationships 
among states, as do also theother multilateral institutions that 
bring countries together, ranging from theN on-Aligned M ove- 
ment, the OAU, and all the varied regional groupings of states, 
to WTO and thelike. N egotiating peace, or guaranteeing har- 
monious cooperation is no longer left to each state to work out 
on its own. Even in exceptional situations of tension and con- 
flict, diplomacy now operates within set and established laws 
and rules. 

C. For many countries, basic agreements covering most typical 
cooperation sectors already exist, and savein frontier areas (like 
the environment, or new technology), the challenge lies morein 
theimplementation, than in thedrawing up of new agreements 
and protocols. 


T hereare other priorities that haveemerged, replacing the former 
centrality of negotiation. T he diplomat of yesteryear dealt primarily 
with the foreign ministry of the host country and engaged in 
confidential dialogue with the authorized representatives of thestate. 
But today the constituencies that he has to cover have expanded 
beyond recognition. This is directly the consequence of the 
‘democratization’ of foreign affairs, in particular the entry of many 
actors on the stage, including non-state actors, and the continual 
erosion of the ‘exclusive’ position of the foreign ministry. Another 
major change is ‘public diplomacy’ which represents a paradigm 
shift for this profession. 
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PUBLIC DIPLOMACY 


T his term carries mixed meaning. In the UK it isoften equated 
with propaganda by thediplomats. O neinstanceis the definition 
given in A Dictionary of Diplomacy by G.R. Berridgeand Alan 
J ames (Palgrave, London, 2001), which states: ‘N ot to be con- 
fused with open or parliamentary diplomacy, alate-twentieth- 
century term for propaganda conducted by diplomats.’ M any 
would find this definition inadequate, reflecting old diplomacy 
attitudes. 

Public diplomacy includes a widerangeof outreach activities, 
including advocacy and persuasion, aimed at the various non- 
official constituencies that influence, or areinvolved in, foreign 
affairs. Typically a state carries out public diplomacy both at 
home, and in foreign countries. Public diplomacy is also a 
method through which states try and influence domestic and 
external audiences during a negotiation process, and at thesame 
time convey messages to their direct negotiation partners. We 
see this, for instance, during EU summit meetings where public 
diplomacy becomes a facet of negotiation. 

It is probably in the US that this sector has received the most 
attention, and acceptance as mainstream diplomatic activity, 
It is well organized also in many European states. In India, in 
contrast, the public outreach work is handled together with 
external publicity which is not the same thing. Such organiza- 
tion of work is duplicated in some other countries. (See also 
Chapter 2.) 


NEW TASKS: PROMOTION AND ‘OUTREACH’ 


An alternate short working description of professional diplomacy 
divides it into five prime tasks that are action oriented: 


Q Promotion 
Q Outreach 
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Q Feedback 
Q Management 
Q Servicing. 


For the purposes of bilateral relationship building the first four 
are of obvious importance, but in the work of the mission, and at 
headquarters, the servicing role is no less vital, especially in the 
contemporary age where good governance issues dominate all 
discussion of the public services. Therefore, all the five functions 
are addressed here. 

‘Representation’ continues to describe a core activity of the em- 
bassy, but again it appears passive, and is better replaced with words 
that carry amore dynamic flavor. T he place of theold negotiation 
and representation functions has been taken above by promotion 
and outreach as the prime tasks of bilateral diplomatic missions, 
i.e. the building, consolidation and enrichment of relationships. 


Q These two tasks encompass a vastly expanded ‘advocacy’ role, 
with the difference that the diplomat must try and influence 
diverse state entities, parliamentarians, business, the media, 
academia and think tanks, and anyoneelse who, in the country 
of assignment, is a decision maker or an influence on foreign 
affairs. 

Q Outreach means creating favorable constituencies, and gaining 
allies, to be used as sources of information, accessing oppor- 
tunities and networking as needed. One way this is done is by 
building a ‘Top 100’ list of friends; whatever the specific method, 
creating and sustaining connections is a permanent task. 

Q Outreach also means creating the means and methods of 
influencing decisions, where this is feasible and permissible in 
the actual context of the bilateral situation. The keyword is 
discretion, that old ally of thediplomat, of whom theearly French 
pioneers spoke with such elegance and fervor. 

Q Promotion relates more specifically to ‘selling’ the state, using 
methods that aresomewhat similar to those used in the corporate 
world, except that the scope is wider. In the economic arena it 
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includes assistanceto own exports and mobilization of foreign 
investment, now regarded as mainstream diplomacy or ‘economic 
diplomacy’. Some countries treat this as a job for specialists 
from other ministries, while many more integrate it with other 
diplomatic work. In all instances, economic promotion works 
best only when the ambassador and his entireteam are involved 
in it, regardless of their work designation. 

For some countries, projection of culture and language are inte 
gral to promotion and outreach (e.g. France, Italy and Germany). 
They believe that these elements define their country’s per- 
sonality. 

There is a public engagement or media role that goes beyond 
reacting to events and ensuring that one’s own sideof thestory 
is put across, important as that remains. T here are situations 
wherethe diplomat hasto, on his own initiative, actively create, 
shape and influence the public perception in the host country. 
This may involve sailing very close to the activities that are 
forbidden under the Vienna Convention, i.e. involvement in 
what some may regard as theinternal affairs of the host country. 
(This is narrated well in former Canadian Ambassador Alan 
Gotlieb’s book I’ll be With You In a Minute, Mr. Ambassador, 
covering his experiencein the US in 1987-93.) 


Some of the methods outlined above, and in the other chapters 


in this collection, are focused on the work of the foreign service 
official in a mission, rather than at headquarters. At the latter end 
the attention is moreon ‘management’ of the missions and on the 
wider web of bilateral relationships across regions and continents— 
M FAsnow look after not just the political but also the ‘integrated’ 
relationship. But the concepts involved are identical, and the 
differences aremorein the primary and secondary responsibilities 
in particular work sectors. Given the interchangeable roles of the 
diplomat (between the mission and headquarters), only when 
specific tasks are excluded at the oneor theother placeisit necessary 
to define the location of the work. 
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FEEDBACK, MANAGEMENT AND SERVICING 


Feedback refers to the work of reportage, from missions to head- 
quarters, and at theM FA or headquarters, the writing of analysis, 
records of discussion and policy recommendations that are the life 
blood of the diplomatic system. Management is the task of oper- 
ating the system, i.e. running the embassies, supervision over them 
from headquarters, and producing optimal performancefrom the 
diplomatic system as a whole. Servicing refers to all the routine 
tasks that are performed, mainly dealing with the members of the 
public. Examples: provision of consular services and protection to 
own citizens, responding to queries from businessmen, providing 
information to own citizens and to foreign nationals, and thelike. 

It is frequently argued that thejoint impact of various forces and 
developments has made the embassy far less relevant than before, 
and others players have overtaken the work of ambassadors. T he 
points generally cited in support of this argument include the vast 
improvement in instant communication and newsnetworks replacing 
some of the work of embassy reports. T hen there are the frequent 
direct encounters between heads of state and government, at summit 
meetings and elsewhere, and the way they even sidelinetheir foreign 
ministries. There are also the burgeoning contacts between line 
ministries and foreign counterparts; and what has been called 
‘Concorde diplomacy’— the frequent peregrinations of foreign 
ministers and other delegations. The facts are incontestable. But 
one major truth remains: there is no one other than the resident 
embassy that can continually engagein ‘outreach’ and ‘promotion’ 
as outlined above. And that remains a major responsibility, even 
among countries that are extremely close or partly ‘unified’, likethe 
members of the European Union. No onehas argued that for the 
member-states of the EU, which arenow even engaged in creating a 
‘Common Foreign and Security Policy’ (CFSP), thebilateral embassy 
is redundant. In fact their embassies are busier than ever before. The 
PaschkeReport produced in Germany at theend of 2000, examining 
the role of German embassies in EU capitals, notes that some of 
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the work has changed, but the need for embassies is unchanged.® 

There is another role that has unexpectedly emerged for the 
resident embassy, almost unnoticed. This is the task of ‘bilateral 
relationship management’. T he sheer multiplicity of contacts has 
created a new kind of enpowerment for embassies, at least for those 
ambassadors who arein countries other than those of ‘peripheral’ 
interest. H ow doesthishappen?T here aretwo elements. First, line 
ministries are engaged in their own external contacts, and they no 
longer need to pass through the foreign ministry. The M FA cannot 
keep track of all the details of such activities by the line ministries, 
even while it coordinates broad policy issues. Second, the external 
contacts of non-state actors havealso multiplied and affect bilateral 
relationships. The embassy in a foreign country has the nearest 
approximation to a complete view of thesecontacts, in practicebetter 
than that of any home agency. 

The embassy is the only agency of government that follows 
activities in different sectors and has no responsibility other than 
monitoring the totality of the bilateral relationship. T his enables 
theembassy to practice ‘integrated’ diplomacy, advising theforeign 
ministry and the other agencies at home on possible connections 
between issues, plus the cross-linkages and leverage available. We 
will develop this thesis later on. 

Consulates and consulates general are subsidiary to embassies 
and generally work under thelatter’s supervision. In the past, major 
powers had a consular service that was separate from the diplo- 
matic service, but the two were merged some decades back, and 
now the personnel are fully interchangeable in all services. Typi- 
cally a consulate general does not carry out political or country 
representation functions’, and besides consular work (which is its 
raison d’étre), it handles all the other economic, cultural, media, 
education and related activities. A consulate ranks slightly lower, 
and is headed by a morejunior official compared with a consulate 
general. But nothing prevents these entities from carrying out both 
political outreach and promotion on behalf of the embassy; they 
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deal with the local province or other sub-state entities and not the 
M FA of the host country. 


OUTER CIRCLE AND PROBLEM COUNTRIES 


While many of the tools and methods of relationship building do 
not obviously apply to that final cluster of foreign countries where 
onehasa rather minimal interest, the desk officer at headquarters 
dealing with them, or theresident mission that may be located there 
need not loseheart. In somerespects, it isin such bilateral situations 
of rather minimal mutual interest that there is the greatest scope 
for individual initiative. Examples abound of heads of mission and 
officials who through personal dynamism and effort have created 
anew and higher profile for their countries in particular countries, 
translating this into economic and other benefit, by way of trade, 
project contracts and the like. 

It is possible to work in such a manner to raise the quality of 
ties and to ‘promote’ the relationship to a higher level of mutual 
advantage. Practical examples areto befound in theway relationships 
were developed by India with countries in the Gulf region after the 
first oil crisis of 1973, taking advantage of economic opportunities 
that arose to win industrial contracts and to secure placement for 
skilled workers from home.® Similar new prospects for gaining access 
to natural resources, especially oil and natural gas, arosefor Turkey 
and others in Central Asia, after the collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the emergence of the CIS Republics. Besides these, in every 
diplomatic service there are instances where a resourceful envoy 
has been able to transform the existing bilateral relationship. 

M uch of theabove analysis does not seem to apply to situations 
where there is tension between pairs of countries, and where the 
realpolitik diplomacy is pursued to secure unilateral advantage. 
One might argue that save in exceptional situations of bilateral 
antipathy, as sometimes happens between neighbors, consistently 
hostile international behavior is rare over any period of time In 
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most cases the methods of diplomacy do not change. But if one 
state is perceived to be working all thetimeto secure for itself one- 
sided benefit, or acting in a manner inconsistent with accepted 
international behavior, other states put aside notions of mutuality 
and accommodation in their dealings with it. O ne could say that in 
the past, N orth Korea behaved in thismanner but even in Pyongyang, 
which seemed to revel in its self-imposed isolation in the past, 
the winds of change have blown and it begins to revert to normal 
diplomatic interchanges, perhaps in a hesitant manner. T here are 
other states that could match such a description, depending on one’s 
perspective. 

Diplomacy as a profession offers no standard template. Some 
may even question whether knowledgein this field can betransmitted 
in any way other than practical experience gained through actual 
work, aided by ‘mentoring’, as we saw in the Introduction. T here 
are techniques that can be described, and illustrated with practical 
examples. But there is no substitute for actual work. Very little of 
this work follows a set pattern, and the action canvas is vast. Self- 
drive, initiative and even faith in serendipity are vital attributes. So 
istheability to ‘think outside the box’ and use the interconnections 
that an integrated action field offers. It pays to take advantage of 
windows of opportunity. H ere lie the challenge and the thrill of 
diplomacy. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the importance of bilateral relationship building in 
professional diplomacy? 

2. Identify 5 or 6 countries that belong to the circle of special part- 
ners for your own nation, and describe in a couple of sentences 
for each the external profile of each of them. 

3. Whatistheprimetask of professional diplomacy today? Please 
give examples. 

4, What challenges does diplomacy face today from internal 
developments within nations? 
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NOTES 


1. 


International relations theory can bedivided into several clusters. T he 
‘realist’ Or realpolitik school holds that in theinternational environment, 
states act to safeguard their survival and long-term benefits. T he safety 
and independenceof thestateis its own first responsibility, and moral 
imperatives are alien to it. T his set of theories, in all their variations, 
is identified with the Greek historian Thucydides, and M achiavelli, 
the 16" century Italian protagonist of the role of power. In one 
interesting elaboration, it is argued that while all external actions of 
the state cannot be directly linked to its survival, the state acts ‘as if’ 
this were the case, since survival is a prerequisite to achieving any 
other goals the state may have. It is easy to conceptualize security as 
the mainspring, in analyzing therivalry and tension among European 
states in various periods of the 18" and 19" century, or J apan’s outlook 
in the entire period of its foreign contact until World War Il. Or if we 
look to West Asia and N orth Africa (comment: this is a more precise 
term than the ‘M iddle East’, since the latter begs the question, ‘East 
of what?’), itis evident that concerns over territorial integrity and the 
survival of nations remain dominant factors for many countries. In 
contrast, if we look to the Europe of today, a decade after the end of 
the Cold War and on the edge of expansion into a ‘Union’ of some 25 
plus states, it is hard to postulate security as the basis of inter-state 
relations. 

In diametrical opposition to the above, there arose the ‘liberal’ 
theory, associated with the names of Immanuel Kant, John Stuart 
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M ill and other thinkers of the 19" century, that the determinant of 
state behavior islocated within states, State behavior does not respond 
to the international system, but constitutes it. M oral values orient 
their actions. Itisthesocial groups, thestateinstitutions and the culture 
of the country that are the determinants. US President Woodrow 
Wilson argued that in democracies foreign policy is subject to domestic 
debate, and others like Cordell H ull went on the ultra-Liberal thesis 
that war is obsolete. Liberal theory also postulates the benign view 
that states pursue cooperative partnerships, accepting the principles 
of mutual benefit, and that they have evolved beyond the threat of 
mutual destruction. 

There are also the ‘institutional’ and ‘structuralist’ theorists who 
argue that the action of states is determined by their structures, and 
that to understand international behavior we must first study the 
institutions within the countries. M arxist theory is a version of 
institutional determinism. The believers in ‘agency’ theory take an 
opposite view: they hold that the actions of the principal agents have 
to be understood in terms of their makeup and character, and that 
individuals play the crucial role. 

T here are many other variations in theory. In theend, itis clear that 
no one hypothesis covers all situations. At the best of times national 
concerns over security do not fade away, but to regard these as an 
exclusive source of international behavior motivation is a distortion of 
reality Contemporary trends within countries, which includeincreased 
involvement of non-State actors in external relationships, at homeand 
abroad, plus the blurring of thedistinction between foreign and domestic 
affairs, give credence to many of the liberal postulates. It is useful to 
keep in view thetheory variants, and takean empirical, practical, view 
of international relations. If we proceed on this premise, realpolitik 
appears submerged but never absent; at thesametime, states assiduously 
pursue cooperative relationships abroad, strongly influenced by 
domestic concerns, and by domestic actors. 

Peter M arshall, Positive Diplomacy (M acmillan, London, 1997). He 
also speaks of the substance of international relations and thenature 
of international society, and themanner in which nations behave with 
one another; substance and process are ‘inextricably linked. Process 
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affects substance’. Diplomacy deals with process, but this in turn is 
intertwined with substance. This partly explains the persisting 
confusion between foreign policy and diplomacy. 

. Abba Eban, Diplomacy for the New Century (N ew Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1998). 

. Article entitled ‘Redefining the N ational Interest’ in Foreign Affairs, 
July-August, 1999. 

. Historians see the 100 years after the Congress of Vienna and until the 
outbreak of World WarI, 1815 to 1914, asthefirst classic age of diplomacy 
Attheend of theWorld War |, when theLeagueof N ations was launched 
as the first permanent multilateral structure for international peace 
and cooperation, Woodrow Wilson and H arold N icholson hailed the 
advent of ‘N ew Diplomacy’, which would betransparent and inclusive. 
But from another perspective this was also thefinal phaseof colonialism 
and emergence of independence movements that culminated with the 
emergence of former colonies as independent states at theend of World 
War II. With this, diplomacy underwent a paradigm shift, marking the 
start of post-colonial global diplomacy. 

. At the end of 2001, this report is under examination in Berlin, and 
under debate in the Bundestag. 

. However, there are exceptions. Before the US recognized the People’s 
Republic of China in 1972, the US Consulate General in Hong Kong 
was its de facto observation point for China. 

. The total number of these workers and professionals that followed 
them rose rapidly to the current figure of about 2 million in all the 
countries of the Gulf region taken together, including Saudi Arabia. 
They account for the bulk of the annual inflow of $12 billion worth 
of inward remittances sent by O verseas Indians to the home country. 
A number of other Asian countries derive similar benefit from their 
workers and professionals in this oil-rich region. 


2 


Building Political Relations 


J nder the UN Charter that was framed at San Francisco in 
1945 at the end of World War II, the new organization’s 50 
founder member-states undertook the commitment to safeguard 
peace and security As the process of decolonization subsequently 
unfolded, every state that gained freedom sought UN membership 
as oneof its first acts, in assertion of an independent international 
personality ThishasmadetheUN auniquely universal international 
organization.1 In accordance with the UN Charter and the basic 
tenets of international law, the presumption is that friendship and 
a willingness to cooperate animates foreign relationships between 
different countries around the world. In addition, factors such as 
shared interest, subscription to common ideals, and mutual benefit 
in external cooperation within and across regions and continents, 
guide countries. All these elements contribute to building strong, 
mutually advantageous foreign relations. While situations of tension 
and conflict exist among some countries, the basic presumption is 
that all states seek good relationships around the world. In practice, 
how isthetask implemented? Is there what may be called a standard 
methodology for relationship building? 
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CONCEPTS AND GOALS 


It is perhaps only a state charting out its foreign policy course at 
independence that asks itself such basic questions, but itis pertinent 
to carry out from time to timea kind of ‘zero base’ examination of 
one’s own external relationships. O neway to do this out isto reassess 
One's interest in a particular country and examinehow this matches 
actual actions on the ground. Another approach is to examine the 
concepts that underlie different sets of relationships. T heconcepts 
may include: 


A. Security objectives. N ational security isthe country’s first priority 
shaping its external relations. T his will determine the way one 
deals with neighboring countries, or with potential rivals, or with 
countries that are antagonistic. Security factors also enter the 
calculation in dealings with great powers. 

B. Neighborhood. T his isa powerful factor, shaping relations even 
when security factors do not dominate. Proximity works in a 
complex manner; handled well, it becomes a platform for coop- 
eration. At other times it leads to rivalry and contestation. T he 
management of relationships with neighboring countries is 
invariably the first diplomatic challenge. 

C. Shared ideals. Values or ‘ideology’ (though this particular term 
isnot much in fashion after the demise of the Soviet Union and 
the ‘socialist bloc’) are another factor. Among post-colonial, 
developing countries, commitment to N on-Alignment and the 
economic goals of theG-77 group, plus South-South cooperation, 
can serve as a principle-based connection. After the end of the 
Cold War, Non-Alignment as a ‘M ovement’ has lost steam, 
though it continues as a forum for T hird World countries sharing 
some common interests.2 Religion has been seen as another 
unifying factor by some states, such as those belonging to the 
Islamic faith. In practice, such commonalities by themselves are 
not a powerful basis for mutually beneficial relations, but they 
serve as a useful starting point. 
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D. Mutual antagonism. Regional rivalry, ethnic factors, history, 
and antipathy can shaperelationshipsin an adversarial fashion, 
even among thosethat arenot neighbors. But in today’s dynamic 
post-C old War world, enemies of thepast can becomecooperative 
partners, even while mutual wariness persists. 

E. Matching interests. M utuality of interests is usually a strong basis 
for a lasting relationship; the more so if these shared interests 
areof a durablecharacter. T hismay compriseof economic factors 
such as a good and expanding level of trade, or investments, or 
the need to work together for exploiting a shared resource. 

F. Legacy. Whether through past colonial or other contact, or shared 
culture, religion or language, inherited connections provide a 
good base for affirmative relationship building. Such elements 
provide depth and weight at popular levels. The ties between 
France and its former colonies in Africa are one example. 

G. Momentum. The development of a relationship becomes a 
valuable asset, likea ‘virtuous circle’, in that positive actions create 
new opportunity for further relationship growth. The reverse 
isalso trueand negative developments can create a vicious cycle 
of downturn, which can be broken only through determined 
initiative. 

H . Diversity. A mature relationship is identified by diversified 
contacts, which permit flexibility and accommodation for 
differences. T he opposite situation is uni-dimensional ties where 
a single issue can lead to crisisin the entire relationship. India’s 
relationship with theUS in the past belonged to thelatter category, 
when divergence over the N on-Proliferation Treaty (N PT ) led 
to aserious downturn in ties. T he past decade has seen a maturing 
of mindsets, where one set of differences are not allowed to hurt 
progress in other cooperative areas.* 


In bilateral diplomacy, identification of commonalities lies at 
the heart of relationship building, the more so in situations where 
commonalities are not obvious. Countries best respond to one 
another on the basis of how the other can help fulfill their own 
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objectives, not through abstract principles, nor asa reaction to the 
logic of an argument presented by the other country. Principles and 
logic are the idioms in which states speak to one another, but the 
foundation of relationships is self-interest. In practice, identification 
of commonality isa dynamic process, depending on elements like 
the opportune moment, presentation of the arguments, and the 
persuasion applied, i.e. the full range diplomatic advocacy. 


DEVELOPING RELATIONS 


Let us assume that diplomatic relations exist and resident missions 
have been exchanged (or arrangements worked out for concurrent 
accreditation, or even to have ‘non-resident’ envoys, who may be 
stationed in the home country and operate out of there).° The 
standard methods for cultivating relationships at a political level 
consist of the following: 


i. Initiation of contacts usually marks thestart of new relation- 
ships, as for example immediately after independence. The 
first steps may include a cautious probing of intentions, and 
contacts to measure the level of interest, and an evaluation of 
practical prospects for mutually beneficial links. Such infor- 
mal exchanges that may have taken place prior to formal rela- 
tions are consolidated and renewed at this stage. Depending 
on the assessment, this may lead to an exchange of resident 
envoys, or concurrent accreditation.® 

ii. Dialogue and exchanges of visits at various levels are always 
useful. These may range from exploratory missions, dialogue 
at functional or official levels, to visits by ministers, going all 
the way to visits by heads of stateand government. Each move of 
this kind is preceded by a careful assessment of the benefits 
that are expected to accrue, and the objectives to be realized. 
O ther factors that enter the calculation include the pattern of 
past exchanges, reciprocity, and of coursethe other competing 
priorities. A landmark summit encounter event is often 
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celebrated with a joint statement or communiqués, but when 
there are frequent encounters between heads, informal 
protocol rules are applied, with focus on dialogue and not on 
ceremony (see Chapter 10). 

Agreements Covering new areas of cooperation are both theend 
product of expanding relationshipsand a platform for stronger 
subsequent actions. Sometimes agreements are concluded in 
areas of peripheral interest, simply to add to the appearance 
of closeness, or decorate a visit with an outward image of 
substance. Usually thisis of little value. Experienceshows that 
new agreements or protocols are worthwhile if substantive 
result is expected, not empty gestures. Accords that are not 
implemented can become an embarrassment in thefuture, and 
also undermine the credibility of interlocutors. 

Consultation mechanisms are another useful device to signal 
serious intent to work closely, and produceresults. T heserange 
from joint commissions meeting annually, often led by 
ministers on each side, usually covering economic issues. 
Another method is ‘joint consultations’ between foreign 
ministries, at the level of permanent secretaries or even foreign 
ministers, where bilateral ties are reviewed, new initiatives 
launched, and the dossiers that may havebeen blocked, pushed 
to conclusion. Another method isthe creation of special groups 
of independent ‘eminent persons’ drawn from different walks 
of life, to advise both governments on further ways to improve 
ties (Chapter 9). 

Cooperation in functional areas is yet another means of 
moving relationships forward. This may cover exchanges in 
culture, the media, education, science& technology, and ‘sister 
city’ or inter-regional relationships. T hey involve official 
agencies as also non-state participants, and the latter is of 
increasing importancein an age when foreign relations are no 
longer the monopoly of the state. Countries like Germany, 
France, and Poland havedemonstrated the way in which strong 
people-to-people bonds can be created, overcoming past history 
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JAPAN’S CULTIVATION OF MYANMAR* 


J apan’s cultivation of M yanmar in 1998-2000 provides an inter- 
esting case study. H aving determined that the continuing isola- 
tion of that country’s military regime was not to the advantage 
of its Asia policy, Tokyo implemented a series of measures. Ini- 
tially, careful soundings were made in Washington DC, to put 
across its objectives to this vital ally, to explain what was virtu- 
ally the first independent initiative. TheUS was not convinced, 
but J apan decided to go ahead anyway. A conferenceof some 40 
scholar- specialists on M yanmar was organized jointly with UK 
at the foreign policy think tank Wilton Park. N oting that experts 
regarded the policy of isolating the military junta of M yanmar 
as locked in an impasse, and no one had an alternative for 
breaking the deadlock between that regime and thedemocratic 
forces represented by N obel peace laureate Aung San Suu Chi, 
Japan concluded that M yanmar’s entry into ASEAN, and its 
own Asian interests justified a policy of measured cultivation. 

Aid that had been blocked earlier was released, and food 
aid was imitated. A direct air link between Tokyo and Yangon 
(formerly called Rangoon) was launched by aJ apanese airline. 
Former premier H ashimoto made a visit as a special envoy in 
October 1999, and this was followed by a business delegation 
that was received exceptionally well by theM yanmar authorities. 
T he process also served J apan’s larger purpose of articulating 
an autonomous foreign policy directly serving its interests. 


* A visiting Tokyo University professor narrated this account in 1999-2000 
at a closed-door seminar in N ew Delhi. 


and ethnic stereotypes. T he steps include massive programs of 
youth exchanges, and links among grass-root organizations in 
virtually all fidids, ranging from administrative entities that lie 
along the frontiers, to facilities for border populations to attend 
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schools in the neighboring country and to learn one another's 
language.’ 

vi. Regional cooperation has emerged as a strong trend, binding 
neighboring countries into networks that jointly pursuetrade 
concessions, or establish a free trade area, or cooperation in 
other areas like economic development, transport, resource 
exploitation and the like. A good bilateral relationship acts as 
a building block for mutually beneficial regional activities. 


N ew initiatives are productive when they arewell prepared, and 
take advantage of theright window of opportunity T hereputation 
that a country creates for its astuteness in the implementation of 
its foreign policy, i.e. diplomacy, is also a factor that contributes 
to success. 


PRACTICAL METHODS 


Political cultivation operates on decision and direction by head- 
quarters and is usually implemented by the diplomatic mission, or 
by roving envoys, special delegations, or even directly by the foreign 
ministry, depending on circumstances. In most cases the resident 
mission isthe prime implementing agency, operating under super- 
vision by the headquarters. From the perspective of the embassy, 
this process is influenced by a number of practical steps that in- 
clude: 


A. An understanding of the power structure in the target country, 
identification of the principal players, and all forms of related 
‘intelligence’, which isno morethan closeanalysis of theground 
situation, and determination of the tactical route that is best 
suited to one’s own needs. 

B. Information management iS a key ingredient, related to the 
above. The!Internet and a multipleof openly available databases 
make information collection very easy, but focus on relevant 
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material and good analysis based on this are harder. Pertinent 
information along with objective analysis is the basis of sound 
diplomatic reportage. 

. Creating a web of contacts, friends, and allies, and continually 
building on this, ina proactivemanner. T he work isincremental, 
and continuous, but each door opened often leads to another. 
N etworking is a vital instrument of diplomacy. The diplomat 
engaged in the task has to place in wide context his own role in 
this process, and avoid personal ego. He or she must pass on 
contacts to successors, since such work is part of a continuum. 
. In any capital, big or small, embassies are engaged in a real 
competition for access, in which good results may be determined 
by diverse factors, ranging from social entertainment to personal 
credibility, ingenuity and chance. Serendipity is always one of 
the biggest allies of the diplomat. The application of method 
and purpose to representational entertainment is vital, but so 
are other elements like social skills and the ability to offer 
something exceptional, be it cuisine, company or style. The 
spouse, who used to be overlooked or taken for granted, can be 
crucial in contact-creation.8 The diplomatic spouses merit 
attention from the diplomatic service, and one of the new 
motivation devices is to pay a special allowance, to encourage 
thespouseto accompany thediplomat to the foreign assignment.? 
. Notions of status and level of contacts particularly affect am- 
bassadors, and this applies as well to visiting delegations. De- 
liberate slights (or protocol mistreatment) have to be consid- 
ered carefully and dealt with as a form of non-verbal commu- 
nication by the other partner. But welivein an age when func- 
tional factors are more important than outward form, even in 
this protocol-driven profession. Access and good communica- 
tion routes should take precedence over status and form. 

. Between headquarters and the mission, and within the mission, 
political outreach hinges on a team approach. N otwithstanding 
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the internal division of work, all members of an embassy form 
the‘country team’, but in the real world conflicts over jurisdiction 
are common. 

G. The Diplomatic Corps is virtually an association, even a 
brotherhood, with its own codeof behavior and rites. In thelarger 
capitals, even more vital than the Corps that may include 150 
ambassadors or more, are theregional sub-groups. T hese offer a 
uniqueplatform for information sharing, analysis, and sometimes 
even for joint action in the name of a regional entity like SADC 
or ASEAN, and for promotional outreach. One can join such 
groups at various levels such as first secretary or counselor, or 
create one’s own group, depending on local circumstance, if there 
isa vacuum or suitable opportunity 

H. The old tools of persuasion and negotiation skill remain the 
principal weapons in thediplomat’s armory. To these professional 
skills should be added theinstruments of integrated diplomacy, 
the ability to identify trade-offs and cross-linkages, which can 
help in determining shared interests, and creating ‘win-win’ 
situations for both sides. Armed with information, onecan search 
for opportunities to offer to the other side something it seeks, 
linking this with someaction or accommodation that is to one's 
own advantage. T hisisthediplomatic doctrine of ‘linkage’ and 
‘leverage’. 

|. Itisinvariably better to focus on creating institutional connections 
between counterparts of the two countries, even while therole 
of individuals is crucial in identifying and forming these links. 
This permits the relationship to moveto a morestable platform, 
beyond personalities. Institutions outlast individuals. 


Former Canadian Ambassador to the US (1987-93), Alan Gotlieb 
has written about his experiencein implementing thetheory of ‘mul- 
tiplicity of instruments’, i.e. functional contacts between Canadian 
and US counterparts, which are multiple and self-interested, as the 
‘backbone of the relationship.’!° H e notes that this went against 
the notion of centralized control in the Department of External 
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Relations. ‘M anagement of therelationship becamethe buzzword.’ 
This sums up the formula for intensive bilateral cultivation. 


CULTIVATION TARGETS 


Viewed primarily from the perspective of the resident mission, the 
main targets in the process of building political partners area bit 
different today from the past when the focus was primarily on the 
M FA of the partner country and a narrow circle of authoritative 
official agencies. T heage of public diplomacy has widened thetarget 
range. 


a) Thelocal M FA remains the first contact point, and the mission 
needs contacts with it at all working levels. In most capitals the 
ambassador can meet the foreign minister rather rarely, but good 
contacts with the permanent head, the permanent secretary or 
the state secretary, and with the political director, and theterri- 
torial division head serve very well. This kind of cultivation 
depends on subjective factors, personal credibility and profes- 
sional competence. Even when theM FA is bypassed, as may be 
appropriatein somecircumstance, it is crucial to keep theprime 
interlocutors there informed—the territorial division, and the 
functional divisions vital to one’s own interests, plus the other 
key players. 

b) The offices of the heads of state and government are the other 
primetargets. In contemporary practice, the resident envoy finds 
it difficult to access the heads themselves, save in exceptional 
circumstance. (Example: Professor Galbraith, as the US 
Ambassador sent by Kennedy to N ew Delhi, had written with 
wit about his direct access to N ehru in theearly 1960s, but such 
exceptional times and personalities arerare.!! T here are many 
Western capitals where all but the envoys of great powers have 
much difficulty in meeting even theforeign minister.) But working 
contacts with the officials in the offices of high dignitaries 
serves a like purpose. T hekey isthe ability and clout to get one’s 
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viewpoint across whenever needed, sometimes at very short 
notice, without abusing access. 

Contacts at the other ministries depend on the density of dialogue 
and functional need. Broad cultivation of all major agencies of 
the government is part of basic outreach, but has to belinked to 
potential for cooperation. T his requires involvement of theentire 
embassy team, with each diplomat covering a cluster of agencies, 
at appropriate levels. 

The parliament is a traditional diplomatic partner, and more 
important now than ever before, not only because various par- 
liamentary committees engagein detailed examination of issues 
like foreign affairs, trade policy and aid, but also as there is a 
general trend towards their deeper involvement in foreign affairs. 
(Like the involvement of non-state actors, this is part of the 
‘democratization’ of foreign affairs that is visiblein many coun- 
tries.) Bi-national parliamentary friendship groups are special 
entities that play a role through exchanges of visits by parlia- 
mentary delegations. In the US and at the Brussels headquarters 
of the European Commission, plus at the European Parliament 
at Strasbourg, many countries uselobbyists, as a routine means 
of influencing regulations and gaining support, much as such 
activities are ‘unconventional’ (and not anticipated by theVienna 
Convention of 1961). O neobserver has estimated that in the early 
1990s] apan spent a total of $ 250 annually on lobbying, directly 
in hiring them, plus cultivation through think tanks, institutions 
and the like.12 

The media, print and electronic, demand in many places local 
language ability for daily monitoring. N egative publicity isthe 
routine bugbear of the diplomat, but the knee-jerk reaction of 
countering this with counter-publicity or ‘refutation’ is seldom 
productive— though it may be inescapable in certain types of 
situations. T hecreation of positive publicity isthe more effective 
routefor image building, which isnow— or should be— aconstant 
preoccupation of embassies. 
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Business isa prime cultivation target today, directly in terms of 
reaching out to the major individual enterprises (both thosewith 
sizable business interests in the relationship and those that offer 
future potential), plus the business and industry associations. 
No less vital are medium and small companies that play a special 
rolein bilateral trade, technology and investments. All embassy 
officials, regardless of tasks performed, should be seen as 
contributors to economic diplomacy. For example, the consular 
official needs to be sensitive to the visa needs of businessmen, 
meet them personally if opportunity arises and share with 
the economic sections the data on business visitors, to act as 
a contributor to economic diplomacy. T hesameis true of the 
officials dealing with media or culture sectors. 

Thethink tanks, academia, thescience& technology community, 
the social and volunteer organizations and the NGOs, all the 
elements of civil society that have a special affinity or interest 
in one’s own country are part of thenew public outreach. T hey 
should becultivated in sustained fashion by designated officials, 
with thepersonal involvement of the ambassador. T heutilization 
of all public speaking opportunities is equally vital, to reach out 
and build favorable constituencies. 

Ethnic communities deserve special attention, especially those 
from one’sown country. In plural, open and democratic societies, 
they may beina position to directly influence thelocal political 
process. (Example: the pervasive] ewish lobby in the US represents 
Israel’s trump card in that country). Even when present in small 
numbers, ethnic communities are useful sources of information 
and contact. 


MANAGING COMPLEXITY 


T heissues in diplomatic dialogue are more diversethan ever, and 
so is the range of players who are engaged in bilateral external 
relationships— representing different branches of government as 
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also non-state actors. We live in an interdependent world, whose 
leitmotif is globalization, even whilemany seethis as a mixed benefit, 
one that sharpens the divide between the haves and the have-nots. 
For foreign ministries and for missions, diplomacy has become a 
matter of complexity management. Part of that complexity also 
involves dealing with many kinds of technical experts. T hediplomat, 
whose special knowledge can almost never cover the range of 
technical issues he encounters, has to grasp the essentials of diverse 
disciplines, and placethese within theintegral context of the bilateral 
relationship with that country. He must also acquire the skill of 
making inter-connections wherever possible, to find leverage or 
‘trade-offs’. This is the crux of his professional skill, an ability to 
interact with experts, understand the essentials of technical issues 
under dialogue, and relate these to the totality of the relationship. 

In bilateral relationships a crisis can emerge through diverse 
reasons, some of which can be exogenous. N o standardized set of 
responses can be stipulated, but in handling such situations there 
are elements that can be taken into account, for safeguarding 
relations and for reducing adverse impact. 


a) Diversified relationships show greater resiliencethan those that 
are not. In the latter, a single issue can dominate and cause a 
crisis that embitters the entire relationship. Conversely, one of 
the challenges of relationship management is to prevent single 
theme domination in periods of adversity. T his can be seen in 
the experience of many countries. For example, in contrast to 
the earlier mono-theme India-US relationship narrated above, 
China and theUS, after overcoming decades of mutual hostility, 
have shown a capacity to compartmentalize differences, and 
prevent them from poisoning cooperation in other areas. 

Equally, spreading contacts across different constituencies, 
political and functional, is a way of minimizing the impact of 
crisis. This appliesin particular to situations of radical change 
of government. Itisaform of political insurance. T hisis visible 
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in the relations between countries of West Europe, wheresharp 
divergences in social philosophy and domestic policy do not affect 
ties between conservative and social democrat governments. 
Calculations of long-term interest are important when deter- 
mining responses during a crisis, to avoid foreclosing future 
options or prolonging damage. T his may entail for the foreign 
ministry the adoption of unpopular standpoints at a time of 
popular upsurge or hostility towards an external partner. As 
the saying goes, there are no permanent friends abroad, only 
permanent interests. 
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T heVienna Convention remains the framework for diplomatic 
work, but the content or tasks performed has expanded. An 
expanded definition of diplomatic tasks— promotion, outreach, 
feedback, management and servicing— has been suggested in the 
introduction to this book. On occasion and using discretion, 
diplomats sometimes transgress into the ‘domestic’ arena of the 
host country, in an effort to persuade, to obtain a favorableoutcome 
in legislative or regulatory formulation, or simply to influence an 
important decision. T hisis an aspect of sovereignty erosion that 
isunder-studied, but is part of the globalization processin which 
thesharp distinction between ‘domestic’ and ‘foreign’ is often hard 
to make. States are more directly involved in trying to influence 
One another than ever before. Further, regional entities like the 
European Union and ASEAN, carrying out their own policies of 
integration, also posespecial challenges for multilateral and bilateral 
diplomacy. T heseareissues on which theresponseof the diplomatic 
system is under evolution. T he post-War world showed the ways 
political diplomacy adapted to new situations, likethe emergence 
of former colonies as sovereign states, and the Cold War, in which 
countries chose between bloc membership and non-alignment. 
In the same way, the shape of professional diplomacy in the post- 
Cold War era, which is even now barely a decade old, is yet to 
emerge fully. We realize for instancethat ‘public diplomacy’ is going 
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to figure even more prominently in the future, and so will the 
need for thediplomat to deal with a broad rangeof non-state entities. 
Even if all the contours of diplomacy of the future are not clear, 
we can be certain that the process of adaptation to change will 
continue. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the criteria relevant to the relationship between your 
country and two of its immediate neighbors? 

2. What are theinstruments for building relations between states, 
as one may find from a practical example? 

3. As an ambassador, what methods would you deploy in your 
mission to prepare for an intensive effort to build ties? 

4, Who should bethetop three cultivation targets for an embassy? 
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NOTES 


1. Theonly country of significancethat isnot aUN member is Switzerland, 
and Swiss voters have rejected several referenda that have proposed 
membership. T his is a special consequence of their policy of neutrality 
view that is enshrined in the Swiss constitution. D espitethis, thecountry 
is host to the UN’s European Office and is a member of several UN 
agencies, a few of which are also headquartered in that country. 

2. TheNon-Aligned M ovement (NAM ) now has over 110 members, and 
remains a caucus of somevalueat theUN, and holds summit meetings 
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of member-states every three years (these are also attended by 
‘observer’ countries belonging to alliances). But the focus of NAM is 
less sharp than before and even participation by member-states has 
declined in numbers and quality. 

. The50-odd Islamic states constitute their own organization OIC that 
works to apolitical agenda, with the paraphernalia of annual summit 
meetings and more frequent gatherings of foreign ministers. D espite 
rhetoric, it exercises limited influence. 

. An example of differences that have been accommodated well is the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CT BT ) wherethetwo differed sharply 
in 1994-96 when the treaty was negotiated, and India abstained. But 
this, and thenuclear tests India carried out in 1998, has not prevented 
the growth of a ‘strategic partnership’ between the two countries. 

. [tiscustomary that diplomatic missions are exchanged on a reciprocal 
basis, though one country may retain its own embassy in the other 
state even if the latter does not set up a resident mission, if there are 
strong factors that are in play But it is not customary to find in a 
particular capital say 60 or 70 resident foreign missions, when that 
country has set up only some 35 missions around the world. One 
exception to this is Singapore which hosts over 70 resident missions 
but sends out only some 28 of its own to foreign capitals. T his isin 
part atributeto theuniquelocation of Singaporeasahub of commerce 
and transportation, and in part also dueto the astutemanner in which 
since the 1970s Singapore has developed the system of ‘non-resident 
ambassadors’, who are figures from public life and business, based in 
Singapore, who travel to the countries of their accreditation a couple 
of times a year and generally work to promote good ties from a 
distance. T he receiving states have found this to bea useful formula, 
since it is better than no representation at all. 

. AtIndependencethereis a first wave of embassies that a country sets 
up and within the next year or two further missions are opened, 
depending on the funds available and the concreteinterests identified— 
like trade, inward investment, aid and tourism prospects, ethnic 
factors, and the like. 

. These methods used by West European states after World War II to 
create a new public support for partnership, overcoming centuries of 
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distrust and enmity, are a model for other regions. It is interesting that 
thesame techniques are being applied after the end of theC old War by 
Germany to create new understanding with border populations in the 
countries that lie to its east, Poland and the Czech Republic. 
Alan Gotlieb’s book I'll be with You in a Minute, Mr. Ambassador 
gives a persuasive narration of theroleof thespousein building contacts. 
Spouses are also motivated to accompany diplomats to assignments 
abroad if they are allowed to work. In the past almost all diplomatic 
services did not permit this, but the wheel has turned and starting 
with a restricted list of jobs that thespouse could take up, most services 
now permit the spouse to work without imposing any conditions, 
other than the regulations in the receiving state. The latter usually 
applies the principle of reciprocity in granting work permits to the 
spouses. A special problem arises for the spouse of the ambassador, 
but most services now permit them to work as well. 
Alan Gotlieb, 1’ be with you in a Minute Mr. Ambassador: The 
Education of a Canadian Diplomat in Washington (London, 
Routledge, 1995). 
The successor to Ambassador Galbraith in Delhi was Ambassador 
Chester Bowles, on his second assignment to India. H e found it hard 
to sustain the same kind of contacts with Prime M inister Indira 
Gandhi, as his predecessor had enjoyed with N ehru. T hekey element 
was that Indira Gandhi was less accessiblethan her father had been. 
As the years went by it became even more difficult for foreign 
ambassadors to meet her, as! observed in the years 1981-82 when | 
served on her staff. But even at that time, she was more accessible to 
foreign envoys than what Indian ambassadors found in many 
countries, especially in the West. 
Gotlieb, I'll be with you in a Minute Mr. Ambassador, aS noted on 
page 24. 


. A good definition of public diplomacy is needed. 


S. 
Security and Diplomacy 


heneo-Realists believethat themainspring of external relations 

isthe safeguarding of thestate’s security, and that each country 
isan autonomous entity that works to this calculation. Since security 
issues loom large in dealing with adversaries and in situations of 
conflict, but recede when there is a web of external cooperative 
partnership, onemight say that the diplomat is aneo-Realist in hard 
timesand acts on wider Liberal or quasi-Liberal calculationsin good 
times. 


SECURITY CONCERNS 


Even thesmallest of states zealously safeguard their sovereignty and 
independence. In fact small states are especially mindful of threats, 
actual or potential. Take for instance a country such as Singapore, 
comprising some 3.5 million people living on asmall island, hugely 
dependent on M alaysia even for its supply of drinking water, and 
hemmed in by theterritory of that country and Indonesia. Singapore 
is today highly prosperous, with a living standard that rivals that of 
Western nations and an annual per capita GDP of over US$ 25,000, 
several times higher than of any of its neighbors. But as M ichael 
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Leifer points out in his recent study! Singapore’s Foreign Policy, 
survival has been its first foreign policy concern and it has practiced 
in essence the ‘diplomacy of vulnerability’. 

In the post-Cold War world, thedemise of the Soviet Union and 
its Warsaw Pact group of nations, and the collapse of communism 
has marked an end to block rivalry. But theUS and itsNATO allies 
remain preoccupied with their military alliance, even if the contours 
of that alliancehave changed. Former rivals— thecountries of East 
Europe— arenow NATO members, and thereis a special dialogue 
between Russia and NATO. Ethnic strife and tensions in the states 
of former Yugoslavia haveled to direct engagement by NATO, and 
its operational doctrinehas undergone reshaping, extending to an 
as yet undefined interest in ‘out of area’ security issues and even 
wider political objectives. Some may wonder if in the aftermath 
of theunprecedented terrorist attacks on the US on September 11, 
NATO will have a global reach. We witness a situation of flux, 
with an undefined ‘N ew World Order’, and a state of transition in 
international affairs, in terms of relationships between great and 
lesser powers. T heanticipated ‘peacedividend’ that wasto flow from 
the end of Cold War has not materialized. Instead we see contra- 
dictory trends, likea possible reduction in nuclear arms buildup as 
promised by the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CT BT ), on one 
hand, and on theother, re-emergence of new divergences over new 
concepts like ‘nuclear missile defense’ systems, and talk of scrap- 
ping old arms reduction treaties. The Bush Administration has also 
put a question mark over CT BT, to which the previous administra- 
tion was so committed. 

M ajor powers have security concerns that are qualitatively 
different from those of smaller states. Theorist Karl W. Deutsche 
has written: ‘The larger and more powerful a nation is, the more 
its leaders, elites and often its population increaseits aspiration in 
international affairs. The more... they see themselves as destined 
to put the affairs of the world in order.’ 
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DEFINITION OF SECURITY 


W hat is national security? O ne author, Barry Evzan has defined it 
in terms of ‘freedom from military, political, societal, economic 
and environmental threats’. In reality the definition of security 
gets broader all the time, as the world shifts to a relative reduction 
in direct preoccupation with military security to less overt threats 
that seem a byproduct of enhanced interdependenceamong nations 
around theglobe, which is summed up in theword ‘globalization’. 

A small country, say in Africa, does not apprehend a military 
threat from a major great power located at a distance, beit theUS 
or Russia. But the chances are that it has local security concerns, 
in the form of perceived threats from strong neighbor countries and 
from situations of instability or conflict in its region, which may 
also involve weak neighbors. All too often, boundary issues, and 
with it ethnic claims of onekind or another area source of tension 
and insecurity. In Africa the OAU Charter wisely declares that the 
frontiers inherited from colonial times areinviolableand are to be 
accepted as permanent. But this has not prevented the emergence 
of many situations of conflict over border issues on that continent. 

T heestablishment of good regional cooperation isinvariably seen 
as a safety net that reduces any security threat. T hisisan underlying, 
often unstated element in regional cooperation, and a powerful 
argument in favor of such arrangements that may address issues 
of trade and economic cooperation. T hestronger the web of such 
regional and cross-regional ties, thestronger isthe threshold against 
regional trans-border disturbance or threat. 

During theCold War era, thenotion of ‘collectivesecurity’ gained 
wide currency, promoted by great powers, to safeguard small 
countries. Today most observers would agree with Israeli diplomat 
and writer Abba Eban? that itis ‘a discredited concept’, or at least 
irrelevant. It is the international system, especially the UN and its 
Charter, itsinstitutionsliketheUN Security Council and theG eneral 
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Assembly, plus the structure of international law, which create an 
indirect framework of security or at least a set of fallback measures, 
that acountry feelsit can utilizeif it feels threatened. Regional webs 
of cooperation and security assurances supplement this, even while 
these do not generally constitute formal alliances (Such asA SEAN ). 

Wider definitions now speak of ‘total security’ and ‘comprehen- 
sive security’, which go much beyond military or defense to cover 
other fields. 


Q Economic security is one of the basic concerns for a majority of 
countries that feel threatened by globalization, which engenders 
the feeling that nations are not in complete control of their own 
economies and are subject to vicissitudes coming from abroad. 
For instance, most countries have drawn alesson from theAsian 
Economic Crisis of 1997-98 that they must have better control 
over short-term financial flows, and that sound and conservative 
management of the economy is essential to guard against 
exchange rate speculation originating from abroad. There is 
similar concern over the extension of WTO into areas like the 
environment and labor laws in developing countries, aimed at 
eroding the competitive advantage of poorer countries without 
giving them real benefit of market access or investment flows. 

Q Energy security deals with assured sources of energy, especially 
those covering oil and other hydrocarbon resources, as well as 
assured supplies of electric power, including hydroelectric power. 
For instance] apan hasa vital interest in assured oil supply, since 
99% of total consumption is imported. 

Q Food security refers to assured supply of food. T his isan impor- 
tant concept for countries suffering from endemic crop failure 
that depend on imports. M any countries use this as an argu- 
ment in favor of high levels of protection for inefficient domes- 
tic production of food crops, in defiance of WTO free trade 
commitments (e.g. the positions taken by the EU and] apan on 
this issue). 
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Water security Covers assured supplies of water for consumption 
and river navigation. It isanticipated that the globe would suffer 
from increasing water scarcity in the coming years. Countries 
like Bangladesh that lie downstream on major rivers, regard 
water-sharing as a vital national issue. 

Ecological security is a mounting concern; harmful effects of 
environmental degradation do not stop at the border. For 
instance, Austria is concerned over unsafe nuclear power plants 
of Soviet vintage in Slovakia. T his is also cited as a factor in 
favor of positions taken by rich countries over the preservation 
of equatorial forests in nations like Brazil. 

Technology security isa concern for medium-sized and emerging 
market economies that feel constrained by technology export 
controls imposed by rich nations, under ‘dual-use’ restrictions 
and other similar checks on the flow of technology. Such nations 
believe that autonomous development of domestic technology, 
wherever feasible, is a safeguard against an excess of controls 
from abroad. 

Communications security relates to the potential concern of 
countries with disruptions of the Internet, and the need for 
autonomous control over communications links. T hereis also 
concern over thecapacity of major powers to listen in on all com- 
munications, through systems likethe ECH ELON 4 network of 
the US. 

Societal security deals with insidious threats that may be posed 
by other cultural exemplars, such as Western pop music which 
may beseen as a threat to traditional values in countries of Asia 
and Africa, or threats posed in situations of religious sensitivity 
by foreign missionary groups that carry out proselytizing activi- 
ties. Another example, the cultural threat perceived by France 
over theinfusion of English wordsin theFrench language. Samuel 
H untington has theorized on the alleged ‘clash of civilizations’, 
what he presents as a growing global menace of religion- and 
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culture-based conflict. It would take us too far in a digression to 
examinethis complex issue, but there is no doubt that countries 
that harbor minorities— ethnic, religious or cultural— worry over 
potential threat to national unity. T hey view the danger as both 
internal and external.° 

Q Demographic security focuses attention on population issues 
that have complex impact on nations. Some rich nations, like 
Germany, J apan and othersin Europefacea major middle-term 
problem of adeclining and aging population, and adependence 
on imported labor to keep up economic productivity, with the 
concomitant problems of internal ethnic stress that this engen- 
ders. Others likemost nations of Africa, Asiaand Latin America 
have expanding populations that place severe stress on resources, 
and produce movement by economic migrants in search of a 
better life (e.g. exodus to the West and Australia from theT hird 
World, into India from Bangladesh). Illegal migration is likely 
to become an acute political issue in many countries. 


GLOBAL TERRORISM 


T he devastating attacks on the World Trade Center in N ew York 
and the Pentagon in Washington DC in the United States on 
September 11, 2001, have pushed to the forefront concerns over 
international terrorism. T he modern state is vulnerable to attacks 
by entities that are not states but groups of extremists, operating 
from shadowy and fringe territories, hard to pin down, but a very 
real threat to security. T his phenomenon calls for anew conceptual 
vocabulary. It also calls for a revised methodology of response, of 
force and diplomacy, to create a virtual global alliance of states 
and peoples against such actions, and carefully calibrated military 
responses that address the real culprits. Some lines of response 
that emerge are: 


Q All formsof terrorism haveto befought, becauseterrorist groups 
are interconnected by motivation, training, and actions under- 
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taken. If one set of terrorists are excused as ‘freedom fighters’ 
fighting a cause that is aligned to one’s own interests, one quickly 
finds that down the road the same groups will turn the gun on 
the former mentors. T his has been the concrete experience of 
the US in Afghanistan (and of India in Sri Lanka). 

Q Flexibleresponses, in which technology alonedoes not provide 
all the answers, haveto be developed. H uman intelligence sources 
are no less vital than communications intelligence. So too are 
special force teams and a willingness to fight on theground, since 
reliance on high technology weaponry is not enough. 

Q Besides combating terrorism directly, the roots of conflict also 
have to beaddressed. T his is the hardest of all, since it suggests 
that theterrorists are successful in getting their targets to rethink 
issues. H owever unpalatable, addressing the source of the prob- 
lem is unavoidable for alasting resolution of theterrorist threat. 
Specifically, the Palestine issue has engendered a sense of des- 
peration and hopelessness that has bred the! slamic fundamen- 
talists. Addressing that issue makes good political sense on a 
number of counts, especially in that it would ‘internalize’ some 
of the anger that is directed today at external targets, including 
the US. 


Past experience indicates that terrorism, drug trafficking and 
international crime, are partly interconnected. Almost noneof the 
security threats listed above can be resolved simply by diplomacy. 
The majority of the challenges mandate internal actions within 
nations. Diplomacy can help to create external conditions that are 
favorable, and establish dialogue with countries that havecongruent 
interests. Some form of external cooperation is helpful to resolving 
the different situations. Wealso realize that none of these issues are 
amenable to simple defense security-based answers. 

Oneshould add that many security issues relateto the structural 
and systemic problems faced by nations, especially the developing 
countries. But the wider security problems are not limited to this 
group of nations. T hisisonereason that for developing nations, the 
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international relations theory concepts of the Structural or Institu- 
tional proponents are morerelevant than any of the other competing 
doctrines. Third World countries also understand that all too often 
when Western nations refer to theinterests of the ‘international com- 
munity’ they have in view primarily their own interests, and that 
there is a limited understanding of Third World perspectives. 


SECURITY AND DIPLOMACY 


H ow do these concepts of security relate to the management of 
bilateral relationships? What are the implications for practical 
diplomacy? Several lines of possible engagement can be identified, 
for creating a web of diplomatic structures aimed at security. 


a) Safeguarding the nation’s security is the first imperative Of 
foreign policy and diplomacy that gives concrete expression to 
that policy. Working diplomats, and statesmen, can ignore this 
only at great peril. Example: one of the great ‘if’ of history for 
Indiais how therelationship with C hina might have been shaped 
if thesettlement of the border had been tackled in the early years 
of Independencein the early 1950s (as a minority in the policy- 
making group of the time suggested), rather than left aside for 
later resolution, asN ehru decided. Beforejumping to simplistic 
conclusions based on hindsight, it should also be understood that 
Nehru, preoccupied with reinforcing the stability of the new 
nation-state, probably opted for time to strengthen bargaining 
power, not that he minimized thethreat of an unresolved border. 
But the question remains relevant.® 

b) The management of relationships with neighbors, especially 
those that area security threat or concern, becomes the highest 
diplomacy priority. T he very best diplomats should beassigned 
to these countries, without becoming excessively neighbor-cen- 
tric. In practice, this does not always happen, and there are in- 
stancesin different regions of countries diluting attention to their 


C) 
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own areas, in preference of focus on the major Western capitals. 
Application of pressure and coercion is a form of diplomacy, 
usually practiced by powerful nations against weaker ones. For 
greater effectiveness, thisis often supplemented with incentives 
and rewards, which is sometimes called a ‘policy of engagement’ .’ 


d) Creating a sound frame of regional cooperation is an adjunct 


) 
~S 


to theabove. T hefinest example of how a set of countries faced 
with threats of an irredentist and ethnic nature, changed the 
paradigm, and created an entirely new cooperative partnership 
is provided by ASEAN. When it was founded in 1967 there were 
at least four major sets of territorial claims among the original 
five members, Indonesia, M alaysia, the Philippines, Singapore 
and Thailand. Today these bilateral disputes are history, resolved 
through mutual accommodation, and more important, the 
creation of deep-rooted mutual confidence. ASEAN and China 
have also managed to evolve a method of putting into cold 
storage the complex sea boundary issuein the South C hina Sea 
that involves several countries of the region. Equally impressive 
isthe establishment of the ‘Asian Regional Forum’ as an adjunct, 
which involves all the major powers of Asiaand theworldin an 
annual dialogue with ASEAN. In fact ARF is a prototype of a 
new kind of soft framework for security. 

Flowing from the above, it is clear that the settlement of bound- 
ary disputes is a vital step in ensuring long-term security This is 
visible in Africa where countries that have resolved old terri- 
torial issues, using the OAU Charter as the base for respecting 
inherited borders, have been ableto moveon to wider coopera- 
tion. In the case of India and China, after thesharp and bloody 
border war of 1962, thetwo have managed to work out bilateral 
arrangements to de-militarize the border region and re-establish 
broad ranging cooperation. But the absenceof a boundary settle 
ment remains a factor of potential instability 

No less important is cross-regional cooperation, especially 
linking up sets of neighboring countries that straddle different 
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regionsin our conventional definition of regions. T his usually 
hinges on sound bilateral relationships between key countries, 
since the bilateral relationship is the basic building block of 
diplomacy. Examples: the concept of ‘M ekong-Ganga C oop- 
eration’ covering ASEAN countries that lieon theM ekong river 
and its delta, and India. Theinitiativein this particular grouping 
has come from T hailand, which sees itself as a bridge between 
regions. Another instance is the Indian Ocean Rim Association 
for Regional Cooperation (lO C-ARC), encompassing countries 
from South A frica to Australia, including India, O man and a dozen 
others. T hereare similar new putative cooperation networksin 
Central Asia. The most successful instance of cooperation of 
thiskind isA PEC, which brings together the US, China, J apan, 
all the ASEAN states, as well as Australia and some Latin 
American countries.® 

g) Wider concepts of security concerns suggest the need for alert 
and agilediplomacy that looks to building issue-specific coalitions 
with like-minded nations, putting aside old notions of ideology 
and division into N orth-South groupings. It also underscores 
thevalueof sound relationships with all the major power centers 
of the globe, even if one does not subscribe to the concepts of 
multipolarity. 


CASE STUDY: AN INDIA-PAKISTAN GAS PIPELINE? 


T hetense and often problematical relationship between India and 
Pakistan, now both nuclear powers, is well documented. T he two 
countries have fought three major wars, in 1948, 1965 and 1971, 
the last of which saw the separation of the unviable entity of East 
Pakistan and the creation of Bangladesh. T hetwo havealso fought 
minor wars, the latest of which was the clash in Kargil in mid- 
1999, when Pakistan surreptitiously crossed the ‘Line of Control’ 
in Kashmir and wassoundly rebuffed after two months of localized 
fighting. T heinterplay of security interests in relation to a concrete 
issue is narrated below. 
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PIRI WEIN IPO 18 IDE IL CQVIML ANG 3 


This term refers to heading off conflict before it erupts. In 
J anuary 1992, in the afterglow of the success of the Gulf War 
the previous year, the UN Secretary General asserted that the 
UN could bea more effective instrument ‘for peacemaking and 
peacekeeping’. But the mood changed with the re-emergence 
of differences among Western powers on other world issues. T he 
term preventive diplomacy takes several meanings. 

First, a great power approach is to includein it peace-mak- 
ing, the use of incentive, threat and even force to prevent the 
worsening of a situation or outbreak of hostilities. T hisdemands 
strong commitment by powers that havea capacity to influence 
events, to the point of intervention. 

Second, it focuses on mediation and/or offers of ‘good 
offices’ to resolve problems, by way of diplomatic intervention 
by single states and by regional groups, and the development 
of ‘confidence building measures’, without invoking force. It 
may involve innovative diplomacy, a proactive application of 
new methods. 

Third, it refers to efforts by non-state activists, NGOs and 
private voluntary organizations (PVOs), to apply social 
detection and early intervention, through economic and disaster 
assistance, as well as other forms of relief. It may be called pre 
crisis action to prevent theemergence of a full-blown crisis. T his 
is the theme of an influential book, Preventive Diplomacy: 
Stopping Wars Before They Start edited by Kevin M. Cahill, 
(Routledge, N ew York, 2000), revised edition. 


In July 2001, the leaders of the two countries held a summit 
meeting at Agra that proved inconclusive. Prime M inister A.B. 
Vajpayee has accepted a return invitation from the Pakistan 
President, though in the aftermath of the September 11 events and 
the repercussions in Afghanistan, there are new complications. 
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Discussion on a cooperative project isnow on theback burner, but 
what are the issues? 

Pakistan maintains that a settlement of the Kashmir issue is the 
coreof the problem between the two, and without this, no improve. 
ment in relations, or even normalization is possible. It seeks to 
win the valley of Kashmir, even whilethisis couched in terms of a 
settlement that safeguards the ‘honor of Pakistan’ and ‘respects the 
wishes of the people of Kashmir’, allegedly the third party in the 
issue. OncetheK ashmir issueis resolved to its satisfaction, all other 
problems become capable of early settlement, such as normaliza- 
tion of trade(where Pakistan refuses to reciprocate! ndian measures, 
at considerable cost to itself too), movement of divided families, 
cultural exchanges and the like. 

India views Kashmir as the symptom, not the principal prob- 
lem. In the state of Jammu & Kashmir, which India regards as its 
integral territory, there are five main components, the] ammu area 
with a majority Hindu population, the valley of Kashmir with a 
M uslim majority? and theprincipally Buddhist Ladakh region; then 
there are two other parts that are under Pakistan’s occupation, 
M uzaffarnagar and the N orthern region (a sizable part of which 
has been ceded by Pakistan to China). India’s goals are to get Paki- 
stan to vacate the large area of ‘Pakistan O ccupied Kashmir’, and 
to get it to cease its cross-border terrorism. M ost countries recog- 
nize Pakistan's complicity in aiding terrorism, via training camps, 
supplies of arms and theinduction of foreign mercenaries, includ- 
ing Afghans, in the false name of ‘Jihad’ or holy war. 

India’s larger problem is that it regards the domestic challenge 
of alienation of sections of theK ashmir peopleas its internal issue, 
onethat needs a political solution, not aredrawing of the boundaries 
of India and Pakistan in the name of religion. India is a modern 
secular state, with over 130 million M uslim inhabitants, representing 
13% of thepeople. In contrast Pakistan sees itself asthe‘homeland’ 
of Muslims, and is chronically unable to accept secular India, 
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practicing tolerance and equal respect to all religions. T hat is the 
crux of the differences, and settlement of large issues depends on 
Pakistan's acceptance of this reality. 

Against this complex background a new issuehas emerged some 
years back, offering both promise and a challenge. Iran, which has 
vast reserves of natural gas, sees in India a long-term market, and a 
gas pipeline is the most feasible option to take the gas to the Indian 
consumers. But an overland pipeline must traverse Pakistan. Alter- 
natives, like a deep-sea pipeline that would avoid Pakistan territory, 
are both highly expensive and technologically almost impossible, 
given the deep-sea trenches that must be traversed. Using the gas 
liquefaction route is monstrously expensive. On the other hand, 
an overland pipelinewould give Pakistan a major permanent source 
of income. Both Iran and Pakistan are keen that thepipeline be built. 
India’s dilemma is the security of supply, and assurance that gas 
supply would not bedisrupted, themoreso asthetribal region to be 
traversed in Baluchistan, is but under marginal control of Islamabad. 
H ow can permanence of supply, on which India would build a 
superstructure of downstream gas processing, be guaranteed? 

T heWorld Bank and major financiers areinterested in theproject, 
which is commercially viable. It may also be feasible to work out 
international and bilateral guarantees between all the parties in- 
volved to give assurance of non-disruption of supply What is the 
level of credibility or assurancethat India can expect, to safeguard 
its energy and gas supply security? Isit believable against the back- 
ground of tension and other major problems? Can such a project 
be executed, and even becomea basis for larger mutual confidence 
and cooperation? One should add another dimension of reality. 
T here is at least one major bilateral India-Pakistan agreement, the 
Indus Waters Treaty of 1960, that has worked to the satisfaction of 
both countries, throughout the past four decades of tension and 
war. So there is limited precedent for sustained cooperation. 

The gas pipeline project remains under sporadic dialogue, 
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principally between India and Iran. There is little chance that it can 
move forward, until the unsettled international situation, particularly 
theaftermath in Afghanistan, created in thewakeof the September 
2001 terrorist acts, eases. T he project offers a dynamic case study of 
theintersection of strong political, security, and economic interests 
among three countries that remains under evolution, conditioned 
by the complex bilateral relations among the three. T he blend of 
perceived threat, economic expectation and self-interest protection 
is worth attention by diplomacy scholars. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How would you define national security from the perspective 
of your own country? 

2. What are the new ingredients of security, in general, which you 
feel deserve greater attention? 

3. How would you integrate national security issuesinto diplomacy? 
Do you feel that the foreign policy of your country pays sufficient 
attention to security concerns? 

4. Please name and explain with reasons a theme that in your 
Opinion constitutes an interesting case study blending security, 
economic, political and/or other interests? 
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NOTES 


1. Michael Leifer, Singapore's Foreign Policy: Coping with Vulnerability 
(Routledge, London, 2000). 

2. Karl W. Deutsch, An Analysis of International Relations, 3" edition, 
(Prentice H all India, New Delhi, 1988). 

3. Abba Eban, Diplomacy for the New Century (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1998). 

4. This highly classified network, on which some reports have emerged 
in recent years, gives the US a capacity also to listen in on all forms 
of communications around the world, inter alia giving it access to 
commercial and economic information from its close allies as well. 

5. After September 11, 2001, it is convenient to view attacks by Islamic 
extremists on the US as proof of a clash of religion and culture. But 
that is both over-simplistic and operates like a self-fulfilling prophesy. 
Virtually every state today harbors multi-ethnicities and people of 
diverse religions. Almost every large or medium-sized country is a 
celebration of diversity of different kinds. Countries and peoples do 
have a capacity to live in harmony with these differences, provided 
they are not provoked from outside, or within, into developing 
antagonism and polarization. T here is resilience in countries and in 
the world community to withstand provocation and sustain harmony, 
but it needs constant cultivation and reinforcement. Despite the 
civilizing influence of culture, the H obbesian world of strife and each 
for oneself is not too far. This situation poses one of the profound 
challenges of out times. 

6. Many commentators have also written about the ‘deal’ that Premier 
Zhou Enlai offered to | awaharlal N ehru on his last visit to Delhi in 
1960; N ehru wastempted, but the option was foreclosed by opposition 
within the Indian Cabinet, as also possibly a premature leak in the 
press. 

7. An exhaustive survey of sanctions and incentives is given in the book 
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Honey and Vinegar: Incentives, Sanctions and Foreign Policy, by Richard 
H aassand M eghan O'Sullivan, (BrookingsInstitution, Washington DC, 
2000). 

8. The unifying element in APEC is the notion of the ‘Pacific rim’, a 
concept that was much in fashion on the US West Coast in the late 
1980s during the period | served as Consul General in San Francisco. 

9. For hundreds of years there was a minority Hindu population in the 
Kashmir valley that lived in harmony with M uslims. After the onset 
of Pakistan-inspired terrorism around 1990, which took advantage 
of some genuine grievances of the people of the Kashmir valley and 
political ineptitude by its government, this minority has been driven 
out of Kashmir through targeted acts of terror. T his ethnic cleansing 
has attracted little notice in the international community. 


4 


Economics and Diplomacy 


VV iewed earlier as a peripheral activity best left to commercial 
secretaries and specialists from other departments, the 
building of tradeand economic relationships has moved to the center 
of diplomacy. This is an interesting turn of the wheel of history. 
Even a couple of decades back, commercial diplomacy was seen as 
a ‘black hole’ by diplomats pursuing a fast-track career, and paled 
in comparison with political work. But if wego back to the origins 
of diplomacy, like the recently transcribed Amarna archive clay 
tablets of M iddleEgypt of theperiod 1460-1220 8c, and theextensive 
tradethat existed in subsequent centuries among the countries and 
civilizations of Egypt and West Asia, we see that trade provided the 
first motivation for inter-state contacts and agreements. Another 
exampleis provided in the spread of colonialism in Asia, following 
Vasco da Gama’sjourney to Indiain 1498, and Europe's ‘discovery’ 
of the riches of the East Indies. Again the flag followed trade. 


CONTEMPORARY IMPORTANCE 


Today, diplomatic services place virtually equal emphasis on political 
and economic work. Rich countries and developing nations alike 
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consider the mobilization of inward foreign investments (FD!) and 
export promotion as the essence of advancing interests in foreign 
countries. O ver a dozen nations around the world usetheAustralian 
and Canadian model of an integrated ministry that handles foreign 
affairs and external trade;! others like UK have achieved similar 
unity of action with joint new structures that handle trade and 
investment promotion through theembassy network, under thedirect 
charge of the Foreign O ffice. T hus economicsisa major component 
of contemporary ‘integrated diplomacy’. In a word, economics 
permeates diplomacy. 

In the same way that law was seen as the foundation of diplo- 
matic studies in the past, economics is now the sine qua non of 
contemporary training. (Example: Germany now attracts more 
economists than law graduates in its diplomatic service.) No dip- 
lomat can afford not to master this so-called ‘dismal science’, both 
to understand the dynamics of world affairs, and to integrate eco- 
nomics into all hiswork. At headquarters, politics and economics 
are intertwined in bilateral and multilateral work. In the embassy, 
every diplomatic official, regardless of work domain, must weave 
into his or her job the economic perspective in the same manner 
that he or she also keeps an eye on the political dimension. 

T he US-China relationship, in the way it has developed in the 
past 20 years, is one outstanding example of the way economics 
becomes a driving force in shaping political relations. Each time 
theUS administration or the Congress has considered human rights 
issues or the Taiwan issuein amanner thatis contrary to theinterests 
of Beijing, US business lobbies that are fixated on that country’s 
immense market potential, become activeto ‘safeguard’ their export 
interests. T his is one way economics becomes a driver of political 
relationships. 

A different example is provided by the way India-US ties have 
evolved after India’s nuclear tests of M ay 1998. T henon-proliferation 
concerns of the US, some European states, and J apan had led 
to the imposition of an explicit policy of economic ‘sanctions’. 
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Gradually these sanctions have been modified and lifted, at least in 
part because of the business attraction offered by this ‘Big Emerging 
M arket’.? In both cases astute eco-political diplomacy has been 
marshaled by the country affected, to neutralize adverse political 
circumstances, using also widenetworks of non-state constituencies, 
especially the corporate communities within the other nation. 

Foreign ministries do not generally handle external economic 
relations (with the exception of Australia, Canada and a score of 
others that havea combined ministry, as mentioned above). But some 
monitoring of bilateral economic links is combined with political 
work in most M FAs, through their territorial divisions. This is in 
recognition of the fact that economicsisa vital and often dominant 
component of bilateral relations. The other related element is that 
most diplomatic services combine economic work with other tasks, 
though there area number that also havea specialized foreign com- 
mercial service (liketheUS), or handlecommercial diplomacy with 
a combination of specialists deputed to the larger embassies from 
the trade ministry, and regular foreign service personnel handling 
this elsewhere. 

The four pillars of economic work are: 


Q Trade promotion, with prime but not exclusive focus on exports. 

Q Investment promotion, mainly focused on inward investments, 
but not excluding the home country’s outbound investments, 
where appropriate. 

a Attracting suitable technologies, plus technology ‘harvesting’. 

Q Management of economic aid, which is important for most 
developing countries as ‘recipients’, and as ‘donors’ for devel- 
oped nations.4 


T here is also the larger task of country promotion, which sup- 
ports all of the above, and blends into image building, as well as 
tourism promotion. Enhancement of theimage of the home country 
isoneof the essential tasks of diplomacy that underpins and relates 
to a wide range of external activities. 
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A word should be offered on definitions. Contemporary ‘eco- 
nomic diplomacy’ is broader in scopethan the ‘commercial’ work 
of the past. As the above list indicates, the tasks go beyond trade, 
and encompass activities that would not have figured on the work 
agenda of embassies and foreign ministries even some 25 years back. 
T hree concrete examples areinvestment mobilization, tourism pro- 
motion and management of thecountry image. Each of thesethree 
isrelevant to diplomacy, as concrete activity that official representa- 
tives today undertakein external relation building. And each of them 
provides feedback into other elements of the diplomatic process. 
It is another demonstration of expanded and integrated diplomacy. 


ORGANIZATION OF ECONOMIC WORK 


T here are several different models, if wetry and understand how 
economic work, i.e tradeand investment issues are handled within 
the M FA. These are: 


Q Unified. There are about 15 countries which now combine for- 
eign affairs and foreign trade (Australia, Canada, Sweden). But 
in aspecial twist, under theunified ministry, Australia has a sepa- 
rate commercial export promotion service, distinct from the 
diplomatic service, though the head of mission plays a unified 
rolein heading both activities. 

Q Part unification. The best instance is UK that has created two 
special units in the Foreign O ffice, jointly with the D epartment 
of Tradeand Industry, to handletradeand investments, manned 
by a unified diplomatic service. 

Q Third agency. This is the Singapore method, where the M FA 
largely keeps out of economic work, and the operational tasks 
are handled by two special entities, the Singapore Trade Board 
and the Singapore Economic Development Board, under the 
supervision of the M inistry of Trade and Industry. Each Board 
posts its own representatives at key locations, placed within 
the embassy or consulate general. The ambassador and other 
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diplomats work closely with them in the well-known ‘Team 
Singapore’ style. In other instances weseethat harmony is harder 
to establish. 

Q Competition. This is the relatively confused situation in many 
countries, with the MFA and economic ministries engaged in 
turf battles over responsibility not only for export promotion 
and investment mobilization, but also over thehandling of WTO 
affairs, and some other economic groupings. Examples: India, 
Thailand. O nedirect consequenceis that the diplomatic machine 
does not makea full contribution to the advancement of economic 
interests. 

Q Renunciation. TheM FA doesnot play an active rolein bilateral 
economic work, and isglad to hand this over to another ministry. 
Examples: China, Germany. T his does not optimize resources, 
even if there is little outward evidence of disharmony. 


There are also exceptional situations where aid work is con- 
centrated in the M FA, but this happens only with donor countries 
(examples: J apan, the N etherlands). T here areno instances where 
recipient countries (i.e. developing countries) handle aid work in 
the M FA. India offers an interesting contrast; it runs a small aid 
donation program, which is handled entirely from the M inistry of 
External Affairs. But theinbound aid work is handled exclusively 
by the Indian Finance M inistry. 


METHODOLOGY 


Let us assume that the diplomat has a basic understanding of 
economics, and accepts the logic of complete integration of this 
activity into his mainstream work. The practical components of 
economic diplomacy are given below. This list is illustrative, and 
does not exclude other matching actions. 


A. Analysis. Understanding the economic dynamics of the target 
country is an essential prelude. It includes: insight into the 
principal elements of the local economy; analysis of the export 
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and import basket of thecountry and its chief regions; the foreign 
investment profile; technology strengths; and the activities of 
competitors, actual and potential, gauged against one’s own 
exports and other ongoing economic activities in that country. 
It is assumed that the diplomat fully understands the economic 
needs of his or her own country, and that this knowledge is kept 
updated. (Example: some diplomatic services require diplomats 
to undertake familiarization tours at home, prior to taking up 
each foreign assignment.) 


. Basic guide notes. Writing a ‘commercial note’ or briefing guide 


on the country is useful on several counts. First, it necessitates 
understanding the basic economic profileof the country, its prin- 
cipal indicators, the organization of the economy, tax, tariff and 
customs policy, the banking and related structures, system of 
business dispute settlement, the pattern of the business organi- 
zations, the principal import and export players, and the like. 
Second, such a guide responds to general commercial inquiries 
from home. Thecommercial notecan be posted on themission’s 
website on the Internet, and the feedback used to improve the 
note (it has to bea continual task to updating and improving the 
material). Third, one’s own notecan becompared against those 
prepared by foreign embassies, again for self-improvement. 
(Example: the US Commerce Department guide notes available 
on most countries serve as a useful yardstick.) T here are other 
commercial briefing notes to be written, like market reports on 
individual products, plus analysis covering competitors and their 
market share, plus the marketing strategies used by them.° 


. Outreach. This involves the obvious economic partners, like the 


local enterprises engaged in bilateral trade and investments, or 
others that have a potential interest. There are also the associa- 
tions of business, individual enterprises that enjoy clout, and other 
pressure groups, as well as parliamentarians, academics, the 
media, specialists in science and technology, plus local constitu- 
ents like regional and other subsidiary political entities that have 
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a direct stake in stronger economic exchanges.® T he latter types 
of local groups are especially important, for reaching out to 
local businesses, when employment generation and other local 
economic benefits are involved. A distinction should be made 
between companies and entrepreneurs who arethe prime actors 
in economic relations, and the commerce chambers and thelike 
who are the intermediaries. Both have their role and value. 

. Teamwork. It may go against the grain of internal work allo- 
cation, but a ‘task force’ method is often useful, which involves 
the entire mission team in handling specified economic tasks 
(such as export promotion of priority products). Some believe 
that such wide distribution of tasks treads into thework domain 
of thecommercial or the economic officials, but the advantage is 
full engagement of the entire team. O utside the mission, advan- 
tage can also betaken of own nationals in key positions, like experts 
on technical cooperation assignments, business representatives 
stationed in the country, and others, for brainstorming and par- 
ticipation in different kinds of outreach activities. T his acknowl- 
edges the reality that relationship building is not the exclusive 
job of theofficial representatives; others can contribute, if only 
they areasked! And leadership has to be provided for such team- 
work by the head of mission, through personal example. 

. Delegations. Dispatch of business mission in both directions is 
a Classic method of promoting trade, investments and all other 
forms of economic exchanges. Careful preparation is 
indispensable for good results, consisting of scrupulous program 
preparation, and pre-arrival match-making, to identify serious 
interest among businessmen on both sides. T hisis possibleonly 
when comprehensive information is gathered and distributed 
on specific interests and targets of each participant. N o less vital 
is post-visit follow-up, to gauge results and draw lessons for 
the future. Thanks to the!nternet, it should bepossibleto try a 
‘virtual’ delegation method, not asa substituteto thereal visits, 
but as a supplement. T his is a concept that awaits exploration. 
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DIPLOMACY AND INNOVATION 


Jan M elissen provides an elegant definition of the role of inno- 
vation: ‘If it is agreed that diplomacy is the management and 
facilitation of change in international relations by means of 
adaptation and innovation of the modes of diplomatic prac- 
tice ... Diplomacy could not be about anything other than 
innovation.” 

Adaptation to change produces different kinds of innovation. 
O neinstanceof innovation has been the ‘Asia EuropeM eetings’ 
(ASEM ) launched in 1995 at the initiative of ASEAN, annual 
summit meetings between itself, other major Asian states and 
the European Union. ASEM exploits the desire of EU to build 
strong connection with the economically vibrant Asian region, 
and envy at having been left out of the other successful new 
grouping APEC (in which the US is a major participant.) 
Concentrating primarily at thesummit level, without ministerial 
meetings or any other structural paraphernalia, ASEM focuses 
quietly on concepts and methods that guide relations among 
participants. By taking the driving seat, ASEAN also projects 
itself larger on global stage. 

Consider also another completely different level at which 
a new method was tried out in 1994 and continued since— 
diplomatic coordination among Indian embassies in major 
EU capitals. With the support of the Ministry of External 
Affairs a system of 6-monthly meetings of ambassadors was 
launched, taking place in the capital that held the rotating EU 
presidency. Such regular consultation among regional mis- 
sions was unknown in theIndian system. In December 1994, 
just a few days beforethe Koln EU Summit, the German For- 
eign O ffice State Secretary who met our group for a briefing 
and conversation, remarked that we were the first country to 
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have understood the way European unification would require 
others to begin also to understand and deal with them col- 
lectivel y. 


*JanM elissen, ed., Innovation in Diplomatic Practice (M acmillan, London, 
1999). 


F. Multilateral Issues. Basic understanding of the WTO process, 
and the manner in which it operates in the country of assign- 
ment, thefollowing— local attitudes, policy on ‘dumping’ issues, 
the dispute settlement mechanism, and positions on different 
subjects in the multilateral debates— are required information 
for all diplomats, not just the ones handling economic work. 
M ultilateral diplomacy constantly demands support actions at 
the bilateral level. The purposeis not just to canvas support from 
thetarget country, but also to engagein real two-way dialogue. 

G. Innovation. Economic work offers scope for innovation and needs 
a proactive mindset, perhaps more than any other aspect of 
diplomatic work. Beyond the list of tried and tested methods, 
involvement of the full mission team has the advantage of pro- 
ducing new approaches and inventiveness. (Example: the use of 
the Asia-Pacific group of embassies as a regional promotional 
tool in Germany arose at the initiative of one visionary indi- 
vidual, former Ambassador Tony Siddique of Singapore.) T he 
tools of ‘linkage’ are also available, making interconnections 
between what may at first sight appear as unconnected issues, to 
advance one's national interests.’ 


COUNTRY PROMOTION 


All aspects of economic work are subsumed under country promo- 
tional activities (trade, investments, and technology). T his activity 
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also reaches into other areas, like building positivemedia and public 
images, destination promotion for attracting tourists, and for ac- 
tivities that may even include building institutional linksin research 
& development or education cooperation. Example: during the 
apartheid era South Africa targeted chief executives of major Euro- 
pean enterprises with invitations that were ostensibly for tourist 
visits, on the calculation that such executives would go back witha 
sharper awareness of business opportunities.® Business takes place 
in all kinds of environments, including situations where countries 
are hostile, and may not even maintain diplomatic relations, like 
China and Taiwan in the period right up to the early 1980s when 
political contact was established between the two rival regimes. But 
business always goes better when people like one another and find 
the other country congenial! 

In 1991 the International FinanceCorporation and theM ultilat- 
eral Investment G uarantee Association, both based in Washington 
DC, had published a comparativestudy on thecountry promotional 
methodology of several countries. (T his study was revised in 2000.)9 
In the past decade there has been a much greater accumulation of 
experience, since most countries, regions and even province-level 
entities in large countries now implement vigorous programs of 
their own in pursuit of ever-elusive FD!. Weall understand that one’s 
own efforts have to be conditioned by awareness of the competitive 
market for investments. 

The hard material for country promotion— the websites, bro- 
chures and other distribution material— is produced by the home 
agencies, and the mission acts as the distributor. But it can also use 
its ingenuity in adapting such material for local use, selecting the 
data and positioning for itsown website, and using local knowledge 
for optimal impact. It also often has the prospect for using local 
opportunities for extensive and intensive contact, without waiting 
for investment procurement delegations from home 

Regions within countries have emerged as entities that engage 
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in their own external relationship building, particularly in the eco- 
nomic sector. For instance, in Germany the state of Saxony regards 
the neighboring areas of Poland and the Czech Republic as its spe- 
cial partners in creating a high growth ‘Euro-region’. Thesameis 
true of the state of Baden-W urttemberg that also sees itself asa 
unique locus of entrepreneurship, based on its dynamic medium- 
sized industry (‘M ittelstand’) and a concentration of scientific and 
research institutions, unmatched elsewhere. In Franceand in Italy 
too, such high growth regions are seeking a distinct external iden- 
tity In the US, many leading states maintain their own networks of 
representation abroad. For the purpose of ‘country’ promotion, such 
regional initiatives aimed at attracting business, inward and out- 
ward, are assets that can be used to the advantage of the region and 
for the country as a whole. 
Other methods that are relevant include: 


a) An ‘image audit’ should be regarded as a fundamental prereq- 
uisite for establishing a base lineand a reference point, for image 
building and for country promotion, but the device is seldom 
used in practice. Consequently, an accurate basis for addressing 
theimage issues that arereally important at the particular place 
and time is often missing. This is an expensive exercise that 
can be undertaken only by headquarters. But for the individual 
embassy this does not reduce theresponsibility for making a good 
assessment of the local challenges in country promotion. 

b) Official representatives are expected to depict a rosy picture of 

thescenein thehomecountry, but statements by nationals of the 

target country and third countries often carry greater credibility 

This is even truer of case studies. Yet official statements are 

important, especially when one can demonstrate an ability to 

‘walk thetalk’. 

All theclassic skills of outreach areinvolved at their peak in coun- 

try promotion, including social entertainment and a welcoming 

ambience offered by the mission. T herearedocumented instances 
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where the efficient delivery of consular services has been a posi- 
tive factor in image building and country promotion. 

In one more demonstration of the integral nature of external 
affairs, tourism promotion is closely allied with country pro- 
motion and it is best to use the synergy available by combining 
or at least coordinating the two activities. 

One special devicein the armory of the mission is the regional 
approach, locally using a group such as the cluster of SADC 
ambassadors or the Asia Pacific group of envoys, for joint 
promotional effort, vis-a-vis the local agencies, or regions. It is 
remarkably productive in gaining access and visibility. 
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The role of initiative, innovation and inventiveness cannot be 
minimized. These qualities are fully tested in all branches of 
economic promotion work. 


BALANCED ECONOMIC DIPLOMACY 


Can therebetoo much of economic diplomacy? 0 necommentator 
has argued that onereason for the inability of the British Embassy 
in Teheran to foresee the downfall of the Shah in 1979, despite an 
abundanceof warning signals, was that the entire mission team was 
engaged in pushing British exports, including even the defense 
attachés. Feedback to headquarters on important political develop- 
ments is the logical first obligation of any embassy, and preoccupa- 
tion with other tasks cannot supplant this responsibility Weknow 
from other evidence, including analysis of theroleof the CIA and 
others, that the failure in Iran was in willingness at headquarters to 
listen to those who offered advice that ran counter to the wisdom 
accepted in the highest councils. 

There are other instances of failure of diplomatic missions to 
anticipatetectonic shifts within their host countries, which has more 
to do with mindsets that depend on conventional thinking and ‘status 
quo-ism’. In diplomacy asin other professions, thereis a strong case 
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for ‘out-of-the-box’ thinking and exploring the unthinkable. T his 
isan even greater challenge for the policy planners at headquarters. 


QUESTIONS 


i 
Z. 


Why has economic diplomacy gained in importance? 
Give an example of country promotion activities, or providea 
model for undertaking this work. 


. What model existsin your country for handling economic work? 


Which would be the best method in your view, looking to what 
other countries have done? 


. What work methodology is the most important for economic 


work in your view? 
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NOTES 


1. 


Two recent studies on M FAS are relevant. T hese are: Brian H ocking, 
ed., Foreign Ministries: Change and Adaptation (M acmillan, London, 
1999); J ustin Robertson, ed., Foreign Ministries in Developing Countries 
and Emerging Market Economies (Halifax, International Insights: 
Dalhousie] ournal of International Affairs, Volume14, Summer, 1998). 
Thisisa concept of work allocation that isnot universal, but it makes 
sense, as explained in Chapter 8. Every diplomatic official should 
keep both the political and economic perspective in view, whether he 
handles cultural, education, or consular work, or any other task. 

In the late 1990s the US Commerce Department identified a dozen 
‘Big Emerging M arkets’ for special attention in the development of 
economic ties, also giving political overtones to the exercise. 
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Countries such as China, Egypt and India are both donors and 
recipients of external economic assistance. Each focuses on providing 
thekind of aid that is best suited to its strengths, especially technical 
assistance which leverages domestic availability of high quality trained 
manpower and the training infrastructure. 

It is not an easy task for the embassy to prepare commercial market 
reports of this nature, but the very act of meeting local and one’s own 
businessmen, gathering information, and gettinginto thestudy project 
becomes a learning experience for the commercial officer. He or she 
finds that there areallies that can beused, like business chambers, trade 
publications and even companies that possess expert information and 
may be willing to share some of this on a two-way exchange basis. 
Servingin Germany in 1992-95, | found it quite feasibleto get a regional 
party body or a newspaper published in a major city, to organize a 
business promotional event permitting us to reach out to companies 
in different localities that were attracted by theIndian market but unsure 
about how to handle problems of distance and lack of familiarity. 
This is the kind of promotional activity that a resident mission can 
accomplish using non-obvious local partners. 

The Diplomatic Corps also offers opportunity for mutual learning, 
on a basis of confidentiality and credibility; this in turn hinges on 
making constructive use of opportunity. 

T he cross-over between business and tourism is recognized very well 
by countries such as M alaysia, M auritius, Singapore and Thailand, 
and inadequately by many others in the developing world. Good 
tourism promotion meshes very well with business promotion. 
Marketing a country: promotion as a tool for attracting foreign 
investment, revised edition, (World Bank, Washington DC, 2000). 


D 


Trade, Investments, Aid, 
and Technology 


here is no aspect of external relations, bilateral, regional or 

global, that is not affected by the ‘image’ issue. T he way one’s 
nation is perceived by others affects state-to-state links in all 
dimensions, and even more so the relations at the level of people 
and the non-state institutions. Embassies, foreign ministries and 
diplomats are considered responsible for the projection of a ‘correct’ 
image of their country— even if in reality their capacity to radically 
or immediately influence their country’s image perception abroad 
may be limited. But proactive diplomacy demands that even in 
adverse situations, serious and constant attention be paid to the 
country image. Diplomacy theorist Brian H ocking has written of 
a survey of 200 US Fortune 500 companies, in which 72% said 
that national image was significant to external purchase of goods 
and services, adding that ‘company brands interact with national 
identities in concrete ways’. 


TRADE 


All countries today pay strong official attention to trade promotion. 
M any entrust the work to the diplomatic service, while others 
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handleit exclusively through specialist commercial services, ‘trade 
commissioners’ and the like.? But even these countries that have 
not seen the virtues of ‘integrated diplomacy’ (where commercial 
and economic work is combined with other diplomatic jobs), find 
it essential to integrate all the work at the apex, in that theHOM 
is in overall charge. Experience has shown that detachment of 
commercial work results in inadequate attention to investment 
mobilization and country promotion, and one misses out on the 
cross-connections that integrated diplomacy offers. 

M any countries have adapted for their own use a fine ‘hand- 
book’ for commercial officials written by the International Trade 
Center, Geneva, to prepare their own guidebooks. Such material 
comprehensively helps commercial officials through thetypical work 
demands of trade promotion, ranging from the preparation of mar- 
ket studies to organizing country participation in trade fairs and 
specialized exhibitions. Typically, trade development work includes 
the following: 


a) Thestarting point of export promotion is a careful analysis of 
one's global exports, comparing these with existing exports from 
the home country to the target market. Any shortfall in the 
latter shows what needs to bedone. For example, if readymade 
garments comprise 15% of one’s total exports, but in the target 
market one only has a5% share, it is worth investigating the 
reasons for this mismatch. These may liein strong competition 
from other countries, or some kind of preferences enjoyed by 
them, or ‘non-tariff’ barriers that one’s own exports face, or sim- 
ply lack of adequate knowledge of the market by one’s own 
exporters and/or local importers. In such analysis one should, 
of course, take into account the advice from one's own foreign 
trade ministry, chambers of commerce and the like. Another 
approach that is equally interesting is an analysis of the entire 
import basket of the target country, and the exports to the tar- 
get market by other countries that one may regard as one’s own 
global competitors. Such a study often provides insights into 
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product groups that may bemissing completely from one’s own 
exports to that country, either because trade has not been initi- 
ated, or perhaps even because manufacturing capacities havenot 
been created at home. (Example: In the 1990s China’s annual 
exports of soft toysto the EU exceeded $1 billion. India, which 
could have had a share of the market, had simply not built the 
manufacturing capacity in this sector, for want of initiative by 
home entrepreneurs. In part, this was also on account of unfa- 
miliarity with theEU safety regulations; this has changed sub- 
sequently, and one reason has also been the development of a 
domestic Indian market for high quality soft toys). 

It is customary to focus on one’s own exports, but helping local 
companies to export to the home country should not be over- 
looked, especially when such companies approach the mission 
for information or assistance. After all, exports and imports are 
two sides of the same coin, and excessive preoccupation with a 
single country trade balance is seldom worthwhile, except in 
unusual circumstances. (Example: Today an embassy can easily 
guide a local company that seeks information on exporting to 
the home country towards websites that furnish such informa- 
tion, rather than tell the company to contact its own embassy. 
H elping local exporters to access the home market is also a 
way of building connections that become part of the mission's 
‘outreach’). 

In the ‘promotional’ phase, especially when dealing with new 
markets or other opportunities, the mission can play a critical 
role in supplying domestic export associations and exporters 
with market data and insights gained from broad contact with 
local importers, visits to trade shows, and dialoguewith major 
players like department store chains and mail-order houses. In 
dealing with established export products, the mission’s focus 
should be on finding new market avenues. It is possible for the 
mission to commission local specialists to produce market studies 
on products of potential export interest, but an alert mission 
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can undertake this work on its own. Even if the resulting study 
isnot of the highest quality, the very act of preparing it sharpens 
the commercial section’s acumen and insights. 
New products should be a special area of focus. Domestic ex- 
porters may lack in awareness of products that are not currently 
in the export basket, and if the mission can work with some of 
them to gain entry, market forces would take care of subsequent 
growth. This would happen through the entry of other com- 
petitors from the home country and the creation of additional 
export capacity. T his is one area where the mission can makea 
unique contribution— once exporters from home begin to actu- 
ally ship out the new product, others will tend to follow them, 
and thereby create a more-or-less permanent market for the 
country. 
€) Trade disputes area bothersome but important area. Themission 
can help at theinitial or informal phase, in offering ‘good offices’ 
and informal mediation, and urging reasonable settlement. It 
isimportant to maintain local credibility, while at thesametime 
helping one’s own enterprises— and this may involve discretion, 
using one’s own judgment to withdraw from disputes that are 
best left to formal machinery. 
f) Initiation of proposals for visits by trade delegations is another 
worthwhileactivity, particularly when local importers haveto be 
convinced of the quality or other attractiveness of one’s domestic 
manufactures, overcoming the kind of ‘information gap’ that 
usually exists, particularly for developing countries. A gain good 
judgment is vital, to avoid over-selling business prospects. Strong 
commitment by the embassy to thetrade mission, from program 
preparation to accompaniment by embassy officials at business 
sessions at local chambers and to different cities is essential to 
maximize the impact. The HOM's personal presence, when 
feasible, is of much value.4 
‘Buyer—Seller Meets’ is another option, varying in scale from 
a large show that reaches out to a substantial number of local 
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enterprises, to smaller events with just a few participants, which 
can even be organized on the mission premises. (Example: a 
small ‘business center’ located within the embassy can host such 
small events, where this is appropriate, because of a relative 
lack of local specialized trade shows.) 

Trade fair participation is the other classic method of servicing 
existing export markets, gaining market intelligence on new 
trends, and creating additional opportunities. Even if onedoes 
not export to a particular market, visiting tradefairsis worthwhile 
to make contacts and gain insights. T hereis an entire tradecraft 
in organizing fair participation, and it is worthwhile for the 
commercial representative to understand this, in order to guide 
home-based exporters. 


= 
=> 


T helnternet offers multipleoptions for export promotions that 
are slowly coming into use. One method exploited by business 
chambers (and private entrepreneurs) is matchmaking among buyers 
and sellers. This is done via ‘portals’ that specialize in industry and 
product segments, and other ‘B2B’ services. On a not-for-profit basis, 
chambers of commerce and official agencies engaged in export 
promotion work have also begun to usethese methods. At an even 
more basic level, small entrepreneurs are now using the Internet for 
browsing and data mining, to connect directly with consumers and 
end-users located in distant lands. Two instances: the manual labor- 
based ship-breaking industry at G ujarat in India and in Bangladesh 
now uses the Web to locate ships due for breakup and to reach 
multiple ship-owning clients. Similarly, producers of handicrafts 
in many regions in theT hird World now have begun to break out 
of the clutches of middlemen by directly establishing connections 
with importers and retailers abroad, using inexpensive email (e.g. 
in theremote Kutch region in India that was ravaged by earthquake 
in early 2001). T he bursting of the dot-com bubblein 2000 has not 
ended thereal opportunity that exists for ecommerce, even in remote 
places around the world. 
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A method that has not been used extensively so far is to have 
‘virtual business delegations’, encountering foreign counterparts 
via special portals created by sponsoring business associations and 
the like. It isa form of B2B contact, but of a promotional nature, 
based on careful preparation by diplomatic missions, trade offices 
and sponsoring official agencies that also indirectly affirm the genu- 
ineness of the business participants who join in the exercise. T his 
deals with the credibility issue, a major concern in remote contacts. 

The mission has the task of aiding and encouraging domestic 
enterprises to overcome the barriers of unfamiliarity and lack of 
knowledge of foreign markets, especially via the Internet. T hefirst 
prerequisite is an attitude of helpfulness, and real commitment to 
aiding the national export and trade effort. T hisinvolves breaking 
out of bureaucratic mindsets and operating a de facto business center 
within themission, which can help visiting commercial executives, 
and provides facilities like phone, fax and Internet connection, if 
this is necessary in local conditions. In the larger mission such a 
center is indispensable as a form of marketing assistance. 


INVESTMENTS 


Increasingly, investment promotion has emerged as the special pri- 
ority of economic diplomacy. All countries, developing or advanced, 
arecompetitorsin theracefor attracting FDI, sincesuch investments 
arethe best kind of capital inflows, creating jobs at home, and are 
by their very nature ‘tied’ to the destination country, unlike ‘port- 
folio’ investments in stock exchanges and other fast-moving capital 
flows that are motivated by short-term gain and are ‘volatile’ (as 
shown by the Asian economic crisis in 1998). M any countries use 
special agencies for attracting investments (like investment centers 
in many countries, designed to work asa ‘one-stop shop’, onemodel 
of which is Singapore's renowned Economic Development Board). 
But embassies are prime actors, by virtue of their overseas spread, 
knowledge of foreign countries, and intimate ground level con- 
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tacts. Investment promotion work is a classic instance of coopera- 
tion requirement between the diplomatic mission and ahomeagency 
that is not the M FA — if they pull together, much can be achieved. 
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T here are two primary methods that have to be deployed simul- 
taneously— the extensive and the intensive. T he first involves 
creating broad ‘catchments’ of potential investors, through 
publicity, distribution of promotional material, organizing or 
participating in investor conferences, business seminars at 
chambers of commerceand other forms of wide outreach. T he 
second method involves sustained cultivation of target investors, 
identifying decision makers within the foreign companies being 
pursued, holding frequent meetings with them, overcoming doubts, 
providing clarifications and the like. Each has its particularities. 
T he catchment method involves assiduous preparation, but it is 
mainly the partner organization that attracts the audience The 
target method involves homework in identification of potential 
investors, followed by cultivation. Thetwo methods complement 
one another. 

Following from the above, the mission can create a “Target 10’ 
list.° Considerable preparatory work goes into theidentification 
of thetarget companies that areto be persuaded to invest. Such 
work can be initiated from headquarters, or handled by the 
mission acting on its own, but with the support of the home 
agencies. But since ground level contact is key, the mission is the 
indispensable player. 

Another good method is the pursuit of major enterprises in the 
target country. For instance one can begin with those sectors 
that areon thehomecountry’s investment priority list, making 
‘cold calls’ on leading enterprises in each, to get them to con- 
sider investment options. (Example: the embassy can work with 
a ‘Fortune 500’ list, to identify likely prospects. Sometimes this 
works so well that it may take some persuasion to convince 
the enterprise being visited that the embassy has acted on its 
own assessment of potential prospects, and not any ‘inside’ 
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information!) Approaches of this nature often involve reaching 
out to CEOs and M anagement Boards, usually through the 
HOM who has the rank to gain access. But concerted follow- 
up involves accessing others in the decision chain in the target 
company, via the economic counselor and other officials of the 
mission, which in turn entails teamwork. 

d) Supplementing the above is the pursuit of companies that have 
existing investments, to get them to consider other avenues. O ne 
method that has worked well is to target companies that had 
established joint ventures or technology collaborations in the past, 
and persuade them to consider fresh investments and business 
partnerships. (Example: India used this method very effectively 
in Germany in the 1990s). T his works well in countries that have 
a history of past investments. 
Another sound deviceis the marketing of success stories, eSpe- 
cially when recounted by foreign partners, (e.g. the profitable 
joint ventures, the fruitful technology collaborations). O neneeds 
to give them wide exposure, and use them as ‘case studies’ in 
promotional and publicity activities. Practical examples drawn 
from the foreign country are more persuasive than most other 
forms of promotion. Businessmen are also morelikely to listen 
to other businessmen, than to officials. 

f) Use of all public platforms available for indirect economic pro- 
motion is another tool, by blending in the message into political, 
cultural and other activities of the mission. This is a facet of 
integrated diplomacy. 


@) 
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TheHOM hasaccessto companies and institutions in thetarget 
country, unmatched by others in the mission. But he or she needs 
preparatory work, staff backup and follow-up, to translate invest- 
ment potential into actual FDI inflow and joint ventures. With the 
exception of teamwork examples of ‘economic development boards’ 
of someASEAN states and a few others, we find that there is often 
a lack of concord between the domestic investment promotional 
agencies and missions. The major reason for this mismatch in pro- 
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motional efforts is usually that the missions and the domestic agen- 
cies do not sufficiently coordinate their actions. Home agencies 
focus on narrating their own stories, such ashow much things have 
changed at home in comparison with the past. T he foreign investor 
is much more interested in how the conditions that one country 
offers are superior to what they get elsewhere. T he embassy has a 
major rolein getting home agencies to view FDI promotion from 
the foreign investor’s perspective. T he embassy needs to understand 
thehome priorities and take care not to ‘over-sell’, by making unre- 
alistic promises about conditions at home, or inadvertently mislead- 
ing the foreign investor in other ways. 

A simplemethod that is now coming into usage is for thehome 
agency to use the diplomatic missions to follow up on investment 
applicants whose proposals are under examination at home. This 
can bedone by establishing via the embassy a lineof communication 
that supplements other contacts. The embassy proactively reaches 
out to theinvestor and offers to help in overcoming bottlenecks or 
clearance delay. In this manner, an effort can be made to reduce the 
number of investment projects that disappear between the proposal 
stage and actual implementation. T heimportanceof focuson this 
task can be judged from the fact that the percentage of investment 
proposals that are actually implemented is as low as 30% in some 
countries.® A better ‘implementation ratio’ is of obvious value. 


AID DIPLOMACY 


Either the finance ministry or thenational planning agency usually 
handles aid flow management at home, in theaid-receiving country. 
The MFA isa facilitator, but not a direct player. Since the end- 
recipients of foreign aid (whether itis bilateral or multilateral) consist 
of almost all the domestic official agencies, plus non-official users 
like N GOsand privately run institutions, the work of consolidating 
their requests, prioritizing them, and handling negotiations with 
a widerange of donor partners, calls for full-time and specialized 
effort. The political relationship provides the framework for aid 
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STATUS OF ECONOMIC DIPLOMACY 


Can wedeclare after this survey of economic methodology that 
within those countries that practice diplomacy in a thorough- 
going manner, as a skilled profession, diplomacy in this par- 
ticular field has attained the stature that it merits? T he actual 
situation resembles the proverbial half-full glass. What it has 
gained in stature in recent years is substantial, but there is yet a 
long way to go. T his assessment is based on my observation, 
and a viewpoint expressed by one of the most senior diplomats 
in an Asian country, one who is an acknowledged master of the 
art.’ The problems are: 


Q First, basic groundingin economics of theaverage diplomat 
is still very poor. Without understanding the fundamental 
concepts (such as those relating to macro-economics or 
international finance), it becomes hard to follow nuances 
of issues in the multilateral dialogue, or provideinformed 
assistance to home enterprises. 

Q Second, some prejudice against economic work in favor of 
political work lingerson. Thosethat handle political work 
are still regarded as the elites in the services, and favored for 
fast-track promotion, or where this system is not practiced, 
they are favored for the choice assignments. 

Q Third, too many foreign ministries especially those belong- 
ing to developing countries, have an aversion to two-way 
personnel exchanges at the headquarters, which means that 
few specialists from economic ministries servein the M FA.® 
T his reduces the prospect of knowledge accumulation via 
a process of personnel exchange and osmosis between in- 
dividuals. 


The irony is that deficiencies in economic work occur in 
precisely those states that need to use diplomacy to maximize 
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economic gain, namely a number of developing countries. We 
see a situation where lip service to the concept of economic 
diplomacy that ismuch in fashion, isnot matched by real action. 
One consequence is that it often leaves the diplomatic service 
isolated from mainstream activities in the country. T he other is 
that the tangible benefit that integrated diplomacy can offer, is 
simply not utilized. This accentuates the isolation of the 
diplomatic machinery. 


cooperation, and from this policy perspectivetheM FA should keep 
an eyeon thevolumeof flows. TheM FA should also concern itself 
with overall conditions that govern aid, at a time when the trend 
isfor a greater degree of imposition of ‘conditionalities’ (which 
attach to aid strings that cover utilization, thesocial and economic 
conditions of usage, thetarget domestic recipient groups, and even 
policy conditions). T husaid issues becomeintertwined with broader 
diplomacy. 

Embassies often accommodate specialists from the domestic 
aid management agency when the country concerned is a major aid 
provider.? But the more usual system is for aid issues to be handled 
by specialist teams sent from home, for each round of negotiation. 
T heambassador and his colleagues have an oversight responsibility, 
to keep good working contacts with the aid administration agency 
of thedonor country, and to advisethe specialists on wider political 
issues, when these come up, especially the application of political 
conditions. For example, it has been the experience of many 
developing countries to receive démarches from European ministries 
of economic cooperation and the like on matters relating to human 
rights, or some other aspect of socio-economic policy in the aid- 
receiving country (this usually happens becauseN GO sin thedonor 
country believe that the aid administering agencies can exert strong 
pressure, or because of the political persuasion of the minister 
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concerned.) In thiskind of a situation some years back, India refused 
to entertain the démarches received from theaid agency on political 
subjects, pointing out that such subjects should be properly addressed 
through the foreign ministry. Behind such diplomatic dancesis the 
cold reality that aid increasingly becomes a pressure point, in the 
name of humanitarian and other concerns. 

From the perspective of countries that provide aid, thereis a 
trend to merge aid management with diplomacy. For instance, the 
Netherlands has a unified ministry that handles foreign affairs and 
economic cooperation, with two separate ministers handling the 
subjects. Japan has always handled official aid through the 
Gaimusho, and integrated it into foreign affairs management— to 
the point where critics of the system decry excessive focus on aid. 
J apan is also today the world’s largest aid donor. In other countries, 
separate ministries exist but there is close cooperation, to use aid 
as an instrument for foreign policy objectives. A dwindling volume 
of ‘official development aid’ (O DA), from other sources, reinforces 
the power of this lever. 


TECHNOLOGY 


M issions may find ‘technology harvesting’ as the hardest activity to 
implement, mainly because they arenot end-users of technology, nor 
have specialist knowledge. N aturally it isthe homeenterprises, public 
or private, seeking technology inputs that are best placed to engage 
in this work. But missions can play a facilitator role It involves: 


a) Gaining insight into the technology achievements of the target 
country, and an understanding of the evolution and needs in the 
homecountry isimportant for the diplomat, even when he or 
sheis not a technical specialist. T his activity can provide leads 
and ideas that can be fed into one’s own system, to assist in 
evaluation of prospects for technology collaboration. 

b) Somecountries have ‘science counselors’ within large missions, 
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to handlethe work outlined aboveand track local developments, 
to aid institution level S& T cooperation. It is worthwhile to 
integrate such officials into the investment promotion team. 
A special effort can bemade by themission to get domestic agen- 
cies (like industry associations) to articulate their technology 
needs and to usethe mission asa channel for initial prospection, 
even while recognizing that for reasons of commercial confi- 
dentiality, companies may not be willing to involvethe mission 
beyond a certain point. 
d) Using S& T agreements as a vehicle for economic sensitization, 
and for creating opportunities for investments and tradeis another 
possibility. 
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TOURISM PROMOTION 


This is a specialized area in its own right, but is relevant to economic 
promotion because there is synergy between attracting tourist visi- 
tors and offering the country as a business destination. It isan old 
adage that business goes easier when onefinds the country and its 
peopleattractive. T heexamplehas been narrated of how during the 
Apartheid era, South Africa used its magnificent natural attractions 
to draw in businessmen as tourist visitors to the country. Singapore 
is another instance of a small state that leverages geographic loca- 
tion, and its reputation as a ‘garden city’ to attract visitors and to 
promote itself as a unique business destination; there are many 
expatriate professionals who live in this place with their families 
and commute for somedays each week to work in neighboring coun- 
tries. Countries have seen that in the course of efforts to attract FD! 
itis especially appropriateto blend promotion of tourism and busi- 
ness. It is worthwhile to use the free air passages and local hospitality 
that are generally offered by national airlines and tourism agencies 
to journalists, simultaneously aiming at tourism and economic 
publicity Good tourism experiences by visitors, and the human con- 
tacts established, easily translate into good country images. 
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WEBSITES 


A good quality embassy website that serves the direct goals of 
economic promotion is indispensable. T hose undertaking a green- 
field search frequently look at diplomatic mission websites. Providing 
user-friendly formats, with a wider range of information, hyperlinks 
to other official and institutional promotional sites, and constant 
updating areamong the elements that have to be addressed. No less 
important is a ‘feedback’ function. One also needs to monitor the 
way the major search engines evaluate one’s website, and to engage 
in dialogue that ensures good attention for the website. 

Website security is another preoccupation, since embassy (and 
other official) sites are targets of choice for hackers and for others 
intent on political or other forms of protest. 

The Internet offers potential for experimentation and innova- 
tion vis-d-vis economic promotion and since this is uncharted 
territory onehas to accumulate one’s own experience for optimal 
result. Benchmarking and learning via best practices is a good 
method, looking to home agencies and to international experience 
as well. 


QUESTIONS 


1. ASa commercial secretary, how would you set about planning 
an expansion in exports to a hypothetical country of your assign- 
ment? 

2. Why is investment promotion of importance to all countries 
today? 

3. What would betheelements that you would put on thewebpage 
for your embassy, for the purposeof economic promotion? Give 
a detailed listing. 

4. Please offer an example of your own where tourism promotion 
has been combined with economic promotion. 
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NOTES 


1. 


Brian H ocking, Diplomacy of Image and Memory: Swiss Bankers and 
Nazi Gold (Diplomatic Studies Program Discussion Paper No. 64, 
University of Leicester, April 2000). 

Until about 30 years ago a majority of countries had separate 
commercial services for external economic work, but the trend has 
been for integration with other diplomatic tasks. A major exception 
istheUS, which hasa separateC ommercial Servicethat operates under 
the US Commerce Department, but at the level of the ambassador 
the work is fully integrated. 

The point that emerges from this actual example is that regardless of 
the assumption of a ‘perfect’ market by theoretical economists, if 
competition is free, in the real world even without entry barriers, a 
simplelack of familiarity acts as a powerful hindrance. In the case of 
soft toys, we found that a notion that the EU had imposed safety 
standards for manufacturers to meet (preventing thetoy from becoming 
a hazard for small children) acted as a barrier. Indian manufactures 
assumed that it would be very difficult to meet these standards. But 
once they gained the essential knowledge, and felt that they could 
count on a support source such as the Indo-German Export Project 
(funded through German technical aid), they gained confidence and 
were able to enter the export market. 

At different assignments as an ambassador | found it useful to 
accompany business delegations. It helped to open doors in some 
places, and also becamea tremendous learning experience on the rapid 
industrial changes taking place at home. 
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This method is based on personal experience. Thenumber of targets 
chosen is not important, aslongasthisis handled as a rolling program, 
to keep the embassy focused on potential investors who have to be 
pursued, in a planned manner. 

This figure is based on India’s experience in the post-Liberalization 
period after 1991. Achieving a higher rate of implementation is crucial 
in most other countries as well. 

This comment was made in a confidential interview in April, 2001. 
Theauthor’s observations arebased on experience with teaching around 
a dozen groups of foreign diplomats (each group drawn from over 20 
countries from Africa, Asia, East and Central Europe and Latin 
America) at the Foreign Service Institute, N ew Delhi. 

For instance, even today theIndian M inistry of External A ffairs refuses 
to accept anyone from any other ministry or agency for assignment 
within that M inistry. A small dent has been madein 2001, by accepting 
two specialists as advisers on defense affairs, but an economist is yet 
to beappointed, though theidea of having a specialist ‘economic adviser’ 
has been afloat for some years. In the reverse direction some foreign 
service officials do servein other ministries, including those handling 
economic affairs, but the numbers aresmall and too many see this as 
a kind of exilefrom the mainstream. T here are many other countries 
where there is a like situation. 


. Onenew trend visible in Africa is for donor countries to station eco- 


nomic cooperation representatives in onelarge embassy ina particular 
region or sub-region, who cover several countries from that base. In 
practice such an official becomes accountableto several ambassadors, 
though he spends just a few days each month in a particular foreign 
country. This adds to the complexity of mission team management, 
from the perspective of theHOM. 


6 


Culture, Media, Education, 
Science & Technology 


his catch-all category covers all the segments of relationship 

building left over when the political and the economic areas 
are excluded. Each sector— culture, media, education, science & 
technology (S& T), and even consular work— has its own impor- 
tance; taken together they can add up to around half of the actual 
work of the mission. Within an integrated diplomatic service, all 
officials need exposure to at least some of these work areas at an 
early stage of their career. With the exception of media and infor- 
mation sectors, thetask of monitoring these sectors lies outside the 
foreign ministry, and is handled by other ministries and departments. 
(Foreign media issues are customarily assigned to foreign ministries 
even when there is a separate information ministry.) Some topics 
arealso handled within missions abroad by specialists deputed from 
other agencies— such as the science or education counselors or 
advisers in large missions.? 


CULTURE 


Large countries or those with a ‘civilizational’ self-image usually 
attach a high value to this sector. A narrow definition of culture 
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covers the performing and the plastic arts, and involves exchanges 
of delegations of artistes and exhibitions, visits by academics and 
other specialists, the operation of cultural centers, and cooperation 
in languages. O ther segments like youth and sports exchanges are 
also usually covered in cultural programs. T hisis often the working 
definition in bilateral culture agreements and in protocols or 
subsidiary agreements that implement cultural exchanges. 

A wider definition of culture covers the entire national person- 
ality, reflecting its civilization, history and distinctive heritage, plus 
the genius of its people. It encompasses the value system that the 
country identifies itself with, as also the language. France is prob- 
ably the best example of a country that strives to project such an 
encompassing unique cultural personality. Francealso expends vast 
resources in this endeavor. Of course, the external projection of 
value systems and a distinctive personality is not limited to large 
nations.? 

Somecountries regard the abovegoalsastoo ambitious, involving 
a greater expenditure of resources than they can afford. But all 
nations, large and small are preoccupied with the projection of a 
‘correct’ external image, and are highly sensitive to adverse publicity 
that detracts from their self-perception. In diplomatic work, all the 
facets of a country’s personality— culture, politics, economics, media 
images, and the like areintertwined, and influence one another. It 
may be said that the external national image is at the heart of the 
integrated diplomatic process (see below). Developing countries are 
especially sensitive to matters of culture and image. 

Elements directly relevant to cultural work in bilateral relation- 
ship building are: 


i. Asbilateral relations develop, agreements and protocols covering 
culture are often among the first to be signed between 
countries. The implementation of cultural programs is then 
the mission's prime activity in this sector. 

ii. Cultural projection is seldom under the exclusive control of 
governments, since they are confined to financing and 
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organizing cultural exchanges under official programs. H ence, 
for effective projection, itis essential to reach out to autonomous 
agencies and individuals like artistes, impresarios, and others 
active in the field, both at home and abroad. In fact cultural 
work takes on shades of ‘public diplomacy’. M issions need to 
recognize this and use networking methods, to include such 
non-official partners in their outreach. 

Friendship societies, and similar volunteer bilateral groups are 
vital for local contact. In some countries such groups subsist 
under direct or indirect official patronage, whilein many places 
they depend completely on private initiative.? Discreet support 
by themission is customary. Local students who have returned 
from studiesin themission’s country area useful nucleus around 
which such friendship groups can be established in different 
cities, again through discreet initiative by the embassy. 


, ‘Festivals’ of culture, stretching over several weeks or months, 


have becomea means of concentrated culture and image pro- 
jection, with multiple side benefit. The concept was first 
evolved by India with a year-long festival in UK in 1982-83, 
with joint official and private support. The event that drew 
the widest participation was the one that followed in the US, 
during 1985-86, where official programs were supplemented 
by thousands of ‘associated’ events across the country, rang- 
ing from performances by local artistes to book exhibitions 
in local libraries.* O ther countries have also used festivals for 
concentrated action. 

An ideal situation is one where official sponsorship ceases to 
be the dominant support for cultural exchanges, and where 
autonomous initiatives by private individuals develop into the 
main channel. T hisisthe case with exchanges among Western 
nations. But even then, official guidanceremains, focusing also 
on special initiatives, sometimes in partnership with business 
and other private sponsors. And missions remain engaged in 
cultural projection, as always! 
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vi. An advanced form of cooperation is the ‘cultural center’, 
established in the foreign capital, usually functioning under 
the supervision of the embassy. The optimal management of 
a cultural center involves clear vision and goals, and adaptation 
to local circumstance. It also depends on the creation of sound 
and durable linkages with local partners. 

vil. Often popular expressions of culture are overlooked in favor 
of high culturein official programs. T hisis trueof pop music, 
and commercial cinema, and such blind spots deserve to be 
addressed. The cinema and T V exchanges are vital for image 
projection. 

viii. Last but not the least, culture provides valuable connections 
in other sectors as well. Diplomacy works best through such 
interconnections. 


THE MEDIA 


T he classic distinction between the print and the electronic media 
is getting alittle blurred through the Internet, since much of ‘print’ 
material reaches overseas via the Internet, far quicker than hard 
copies of journals delivered by mail. But as yet a distinctive set of 
tactics for handling Internet-based outreach has not evolved. 

For headquarters, foreign correspondents, both the resident 
journalists and those who fly in to cover stories, area special concern. 
Usually a dedicated unit in the foreign ministry handles the 
accreditation and coverage facilities for such correspondents, and 
monitorsthereports filed by them. T his requires careful handling, 
since correspondents are highly sensitive to ‘management’ by 
official agencies (or even by their own embassies). O ften a kind of 
‘us’ and ‘them’ mentality develops among the foreign press corps, 
especially in developing countries. For thereceiving country, foreign 
correspondents play a major rolein shaping external perceptions. 
T hey offer a channel for projecting new developments and positive 
images. N egative stories filed by them cause considerabledamage.° 
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It is vital for the foreign ministry to constantly monitor the reportage 
trends and mood among the foreign press corps. 

Foreign ministries find it essential to havean ‘official spokesman’, 
a senior official with exceptional communication skills, capable 
of articulating thecountry’s foreign posture, to domestic and external 
media. This job calls for an ability to think on one’s feet, and to 
keep cool under pressure.® Usually this job is separated from media 
and publicity management, sincethespokesman has to master detail, 
plus closely track international developments and thinking within 
the government. 

Abroad, the mission has the task of regular contact with the 
editorial offices of at least the major publications, the daily and 
the business press, as also the influential weekly and other journals, 
plus theT V networks. T his demands the personal involvement of 
the ambassador, simply becausethe press or information counselor 
cannot gain the level of high access that is needed, like meetings 
with the editorial board. But the information counselor also has 
his work cut out for him, often needing the support of the entire 
mission team, particularly when a special effort is needed to get 
one’s own story out, or to implement a campaign. Ideally, all the 
embassy officials should cultivate contacts with an assigned set of 
press and TV journalists, on a long-term basis, in a joint activity 
of the embassy 

Some other practical points: 


a) Negative publicity is seldom truly countered with denials or 
official statements for publication, though gross errors on points 
of fact, or where reputation is affected, may make such action 
indispensable. T he more effective counter is positive publicity, 
if possible through the same journal that carried thedamaging 
reports. T his is where skills of persuasion and projecting one’s 
own standpoint come into play, as also the relationships built 
up over a period of time. 

b) A publication will seldom agree to bypass or counter the 
reportage by its own correspondent. O neway out isto persuade 
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C) 


thejournal to send a special correspondent, or to invitejournalists 
to the home country as part of a regular contact program. 
Countries in West Europe and North America operate vast 
programs of ‘sponsored’ visits, not always with commensurate 
result, if it is run in a mechanical fashion. Example: major 
European countries annually invite 30 and morejournalists from 
individual foreign nations; results are often not very evident. In 
contrast, if the invitation is extended as a special gesture based 
ona connection that exists already, it may be more productive. 
Similarly, if the invitation comes from a developing country 
with limited resources, and is aimed at a journalist with whom 
the embassy has already established friendship, the results can 
remarkable. Equally, an invitation to a travel writer produces 
better publicity than reams of costly tourism promotion ads! 
The need for prior cultivation particularly applies to TV 
reportage, where facilitation and an open attitude usually produce 
good result. Some receiving countries impose rigid conditions 
on visiting TV teams, including script clearance, supervised 
recording of material, and can sometimes even demand preview 
rights. T his seldom worksin practice, becausein most countries 
material of all kinds can be recorded, using local nationals, or 
through undeclared foreign journalist visits. Itis more productive 
to cultivate an open atmosphere. 


d) A mission can try and encourage programs of sharing news or 


i) 
— 


editorial material between publications of the two countries, 
though in practice these are not easy to implement, because of 
their autonomy, different goals and standards of the publications, 
plus possible problems of language. But cooperation programs 
between news agencies are often successful. 

All diplomats need media training, regardless of functions 
performed. T hisis because situations may arise, particularly in 
a mission, wherea junior diplomat becomes the spokesman on 
thespot and cannot duck hisor her responsibility of responding 
to the media spotlight. 
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SIOUMVE BE CAMUR NOES 


It is interesting to compare the functional style of the cultural 
centers of different countries. The French play huge emphasis 
on language, and have also been innovative in creating entities 
beyond the traditional Alliance Francaise, such as the Centre 
de Sciences H umaines in India. T he German overseas offices of 
their unique political foundations’ engagein quiet outreach and 
supplement G oethe Institutes. In thecaseof theUS the external 
offices of the private foundations are only partly comparable 
in supplementing the US Information Agency. In contrast, 
J apan’s outreach seems subdued, focusing on niche areas. 
Chineseand Indian cultural centers too, in different ways, seldom 
reach the mainstream in foreign countries. 

Daimler-Benz (DB) Fellowships, launched some years ago, 
arean unusual method of creating long-term affinity. From elite 
universities around theworld, a few of thebest studentsin science 
and engineering are selected and brought to Germany for an 
annual scientific conference, exposed to company researchers, 
and given an opportunity to network with their peers, theother 
‘DB Fellows’ (they are now called Daimler Chrysler fellows). 
The calculation is that they will return home with positive 
impressions of German technology, and some may end up 
working for the company as well. 

In parallel, the German education system, which has been 
insular with university degrees that requirea minimum of five 
years of hard study, is both adapting with the introduction of 
bachelor level degrees, and carrying out sharp marketing to attract 
foreign students. Attitudes of past complacency that German 
technology sellsitself havebeen put asidein theface of competitive 
pressures from other foreign education destination countries. 

Past efforts by developing countries to step up media inter- 
changes and establish international new agencies of the South 
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to combat de facto Western monopoly over the news led to 
nowhere, as did the rhetoric of the ‘N ew Information Order’ 
that was at its height sometwo decades back. N ow theInternet 
offers low-cost and viableoptions, but oneis yet to see any pan- 
South initiative. 


f) Theold adageholds good: theonly bad publicity isno publicity. 
N egative reportage has its virtue and a thick skin is sometimes 
a diplomatic necessity! 


M edia work isdirectly allied with all other promotional activities, 
and good results produce favorable impact in other sectors as well. 
This is an aspect of integrated diplomacy. 


EDUCATION AND ACADEMIA 


Exchanges of students take place mainly at the tertiary education 
levels, and countries with an extensive academic infrastructure find 
it worthwhile to give special consideration to receiving foreign 
students. Besides building people-to-people contacts, exposing 
students to one’s technology, via thehard sciences and the engineering 
disciplines, isalong-term investment. It creates a base of receptivity 
in foreign countries, and generally translates into business 
Opportunity. It also wins friends for the future. This calculation 
lies behind programs of scholarships offered by developed countries 
as well as by others like China India, Russia and South A frica that 
haveinstitutions that attract foreign students. M any go for advanced 
studies on a ‘self-financing’ basis, and thishas becomea big business 
as well, for countries like the US, UK, Canada and Australia.® 

In thehomecapital, the ministry of higher education or its equiva- 
lent usually handles offers of scholarships. T he foreign ministry has 
a minimal role, besides having officials on selection committees. 
But for the embassy in the country receiving foreign students they 
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are an important charge. T his involves keeping a general eye on 
their welfare, and acting in loco parentis when they are faced with 
emergencies and personal difficulty. For the mission, sensitivity and 
a helpful attitude is essential in handling these tasks, the more so 
because usually homegovernment regulations do not allow for much 
flexibility or financial discretion for helping students in distress. 

Official education cooperation programs generally aim at 
building institution-to-institution linkages, as this has direct and 
indirect benefit. T his may take the shape of donor-recipient type 
of activities, or more equal programs of cost-sharing. T hose of 
thelatter type are often more successful. In fact, export and import 
of education technology isa big business that also has far-reaching 
influence on building country images. 

H ost country academic scholars specializing in one’s own country 
or region, and other specialists are natural targets for the mission 
to cultivate, and for the headquarters to consider in their invitations 
to local personalities for visits. T he mission needs to constantly look 
beyond the obvious to develop wider contacts and relationships in 
the academic world, including business schools and equivalent 
institutions. Effective outreach to academic specialists produces 
results of long-term value in relationships. We witness now an 
interesting phenomenon. The spread and expansion in influence 
of TV hashad theeffect of valorizing academic international affairs 
specialists in a widening rangeof developing countries. Talk shows 
begin to command mass audiences, where such scholars are in 
demand to explain foreign affairs issues. T his represents another 
aspect of ‘democratization’ of foreign affairs, and the public 
involvement of non-official participants. 


INTELLECTUAL EXCHANGES 


Think tanks and similar specialist institutions are also powerful 
allies as opinion-molders. In Western countries, and across East 
Europe, they shape perceptions, and in developing countries too 
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they havean expanding role. For example, an entity liketheRAN D 
Corporation or theH eritage Institute cannot be overlooked in the 
US, either as shapers of public opinion or as influences on the 
executive and legislative branches. It is also worthwhile for the 
mission to invest effort into the initiation of regular programs of 
exchanges between local and home institutions, and ensure that 
home-based scholars participate regularly in local seminars and 
conferences organized by reputed institutions. 

T hecreation of special groupsfor intellectual exchangeson topics 
like security, disarmament and regional affairs, isoneof theoptions 
to pursue in creating relationships in the non-state sector. It is 
worthwhilefor developing countriesto make more active use of this 
option, rather than concentrate excessively on ‘vertical’ connections 
with countries of theN orth. Asnoted elsavhere, ASEAN states have 
deliberately fostered the development of institutes of strategic and 
international studies, as a means of expanding interchanges at this 
important non-official level. In somedeveloping countries, mindsets 
of reserve by officials and politicians towards one’s own academic 
scholars inhibit such collegial approaches. 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Bilateral agreements covering cooperation in science and research 
are another traditional action field for developing bilateral relation- 
ships, but the seriousness with which such programs are pursued 
depends on objective circumstance as well as the initiatives taken 
from home (eg. by the ministry handling S& T matters) and by the 
mission. Sincethis domain touches on academic research at oneend 
and applicationsin industry, agriculture and other fields as well, it 
offers rich prospects for a mutually advantageous result. 
Whiletheprimary activity is best left to specialists, the embassy 
can track local developments and facilitate initial contacts, and 
sensitize local partners on available opportunities in the home 
country, as also for overcoming bottlenecks. Somelarge embassies 
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deploy full-timescience counselors or attaches, and it isimportant 
for the mission to integratethem fully into the team. Linking S& T 
work with broader economic promotion is of obvious value. 


CONSULAR WORK 


Often seen as a routine service activity (i.e. the delivery of visas to 
local nationals visiting the home country for tourism or business 
or other purposes, and passport issue and related services to one’s 
own nationals), when performed well, consular work becomes a 
strategic advantage for the mission. For many local nationals it 
represents thefirst point of contact with thecountry; efficient visa 
services directly aid image projection. For example, offering ‘same 
day’ visa delivery can do this, or even better, ‘across the counter’ 
visa services— the latter involves only some adaptation in computer 
applications. T he data from visa services can also be put to good 
use in business and tourism promotion. 

The other way consular services link up with broader diplo- 
matic goals is by building positive contacts with one’s nationals in 
the country, invariably sensitive to the quality of consular services. 
Whether small or large, the expatriate community is a significant 
resource for the mission, and calls for the personal attention of 
theHOM .Good and sympathetic consular services becomea solid 
foundation for these contacts. In some countries, especially in N orth 
America and in UK, these expatriate communities, even when they 
have taken up local nationality, are powerful political allies in rela- 
tionship building. 


PUBLIC DIPLOMACY AND CIVIL SOCIETY 


Public diplomacy involves the mission in a wider set of relationships 
with local non-official constituents than ever before. It is part of 
the changed environment in which diplomacy now functions. At 
theturn of the last century there was a British Ambassador to the 
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US who spent 5 years at his post without making a public speech. 
Today, even 5 days at a major capital without a public speaking 
function may seem unusual! Depending on local circumstance, 
public diplomacy may cover some or all of the following: 


a) 


=z 
z= 


Public speaking. O utreach to the shapers of public opinion, and 
directly to the public via a variety of locally available platforms 
is part of the diplomatic routine for the embassy. T he message 
may be diffused or of a general nature, or may target specific 
issues. It is a means of image building. 

NGOs. In developed countries, representatives of T hird World 
countries find it essential to cultivate the N on-G overnmental 
Groups that are engaged in human rights and other social 
benefit causes, to put across own perspectives, gaugetheir views 
and preempt the development of adverse situations. Amnesty, 
Greenpeace, Transparency International, and War on H unger 
aresome examples of agencies that shapelocal public opinion, 
influence parliamentarians and affect government policy, and 
for all these reasons they have becometheinterlocutors of diplo- 
mats. (Example: in Inside Diplomacy | have narrated the way 
in which in 1992-93, German policy on World Bank aid for the 
N armada Water Project was shaped by the coalition of local, 
Indian and international NGOs, which left us a bit bewildered, 
and wiser after the event!) T he development of truly ‘national’ 
N GOswithin developing countries is a delicate challenge, and 
one that very few countries have been able to tackle, because 
‘official’ sponsorship for agencies of civil society is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Volunteer and professional groups. T hese consist of those like 
the Rotary, the Lions, and many others that play a discreet role 
of volunteer bodies, which offer a potential for outreach, for 
country promotion and for building contacts. T heir importance 
varies in different places. Professional groups can also act as 
partners in outreach and persuasion. 
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d) Ethnic segments. In countries of North America, Europe and 


Australasia, one’s own ethnic populations may exist in significant 
numbers, with growing political influence. T hey can be used for 
the missions for sensitization on issues that areimportant to the 
homecountry, but considerable discretion has to be exercised, to 
avoid transgression into what can beconstrued asinterferencein 
internal affairs. (Example: the different South Asian communities 
in several countries, like Canada, UK and US, have grown into a 
political factor in influencing official policy towards the region.) 
Even when own ethnic communities are small in number, they 
can provide valuable advice, insights and local access to the 
mission.? 


Culture, media, education and all the other fields offer large 


potential for relationship building, mobilized through appropriate 
policy and direction from headquarters, implemented through the 
missions. It is useful to note that it is only the resident embassy 
that can optimally perform most of these activities. 


QUESTIONS 


1 


What are the ‘narrow’ and ‘wide’ definitions of culture in 
diplomatic work? W hat promotional activities fit into the ‘broad’ 
definition? 


. Give 3 examples of relation building work in the media sector. 
. What is the importance of the education sector in relations 


between countries? 


. Why is public diplomacy prominent in contemporary diplo- 


macy? 
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NOTES 


1. 


Within large embassies, it can bethat barely 25% of diplomatic level 
officials belong to theforeign ministry. SomelargeUS embassies have 
representatives of 30 or morefederal departments and agencies. O thers 
may have a smaller range of diversity, but in all such cases the 
management of theembassy is complicated by the presence of officials 
who are only nominally under the control of the ambassador. 


. Japan and China fall into a distinct category as countries that have 


uniqueand distinctive civilizations, but tend to be‘autonomous’, and 
rather less engaged in external projection of their cultural personalities, 
compared with some of the European countries. But both do devote 
sizable resources to cultural work, perhaps J apan more than China. 
The latter does not engage abroad in the teaching of the Chinese 
language, unlike others who project their culture abroad. 


. For instance, in UK, US, France and most Western countries (and at 


many other places too) anyone can set up a friendship association, or 
a grouping of former students who havestudied in a particular country. 
In Germany, friendship societies come under a special official 
umbrella, requiring official recognition and receiving in turn a small 
measure of public funding. In the former socialist countries of East 
Europe these friendship societies were used as instruments of official 


policy. 


. The organization of these festivals was one of the most innovative 


actionsin cultural diplomacy undertaken by India. Asa discussion at 
the Brookings Institution at Washington DC disclosed in M ay 2001, 
the festival of 1985-86 is recalled even now as the best of a full series 
of landmark cultural events organized by any country. 


. Journals are duty bound to support their correspondents, but my 


experience has been that if consistent negative reportage by a 
correspondent can be documented, the editor will be willing to 
consider making amends with some other form of positive coverage, 
and perhaps conveying a suitable message to the concerned 
correspondent as well. On the other hand, one has to be careful in 
lodging complaint, since editors are very sensitive to any impression 
of being pressured. 


. In the case of small diplomatic services there is often no full-time 
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spokesman, and thecivil service head of the ministry takes on this role 
as needed. T his may be practical, but having such a senior official act 
as theinterface for the media means that thereis less distance between 
the policy-maker and the spokesman, which can present problems in 
some situations. It also removes the element of ‘deniability’ that may 
be needed at times. 

. TheGerman political foundations, each representing a major political 
party, are mainly funded through the federal budget. Besides their 
responsibility within the country for political education (under a legal 
mandate), they act abroad as achannel for official aid in the technical 
cooperation sector. Each of these, such as the Konrad Adenauer 
Foundation of the CDU party and the Friedrich Ebert Foundation of 
theSPD party worksina specified functional area, likeentrepreneurship 
development, labor affairs and the like. T hese foundations represent 
a unique method of using the country’s political parties in external 
relation building. T hey also provide these parties with a window to 
theworld, especially the developing countries, and a source for gathering 
extensive information and building connections with individuals. 

. Marketing of education technology is big business. In developing 
countries like India or China, with several tens of thousands going 
abroad each year for studies at the university level, second and third 
level universities and institutes from different foreign countries carry 
out intensivemarketing, to attract students. With sizable fee differential 
for foreign students this is also a very profitable business. In contrast 
countries of continental Europe do not charge high fees to foreign 
students (and in fact the level of tuition fees is very nominal). T hey 
have lagged behind in active foreign student recruitment programs, 
but that is changing on account of a need in countries like Franceand 
Germany for high-class foreign expertiseto meet their own expanding 
needs. 

. Countries such as India have learnt from Israel the method of 
mobilizing theseinstruments as a conscious policy. T hey now routinely 
use ethnic alliesin theUS, UK, and Canada for access to political and 
business personalities. 


PART II 


INSTITUTIONS 


f 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


t was the French who first established a permanent officein the 

administration at Paris in the early 18" century to oversee the 
work of their embassies abroad, which became the French M inistry 
of External Affairs, known by its location as the Q uai d’O rsay. To- 
day, every foreign ministry (M FA) is divided into two major compo- 
nents, the territorial divisions (also called bureaus, departments, or 
directorates) handling bilateral relations with different regions, and 
the functional divisions that handle specific tasks, like administra- 
tion, conference affairs or multilateral diplomacy, legal affairs, pro- 
tocol, and thelike T he officials in these sub-units consist of ‘desk 
officers’ at the lower rung of the pyramid, to the division or depart- 
ment heads, usually with two layers of supervisors in between. 

H ow do these officials perform the work of building bilateral 
relation? T hesubject of theM FA warrants closer study than possible 
in a single chapter, and our focus here is narrow. One splendid 
study, cited earlier, is edited by Brian H ocking, Foreign Ministries: 
Change and Adaptation. T hereare other recent works also covered 
in the readings at the end of the chapter. But what is yet to evolve 
is a comparative method, or an identified set of criteria, that can 
allow us to analyze the performance of foreign ministries. This 
subject is explored in the penultimate chapter in this book. 
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DESK OFFICER: MANUAL OF OPERATIONS 


A typical foreign ministry ‘manual of operations’ might assign the 
following work to territorial desk officers: 


Q Primary collection, assembling and analysis of data on the 
subject matters within their competence; 

Q Preparation of first drafts of minutes, briefs, memoranda, cabinet 

notes, parliament questions, and speeches on subjects within their 

competence; 

Drafting of messages to missions; 

Processing of reports from missions; 

Drafting responses to missions’ correspondence and requests; 

Any other tasks assigned by superior officials. 


Coco 


Such manuals sometimes provide ‘operational hints’ or advice. 
For example, it may be suggested that the desk officers should not 
wait to be told what to do but should take the initiative, channels 
of communication should be respected; periodically, or as often as 
the situation demands, the desk officer should submit briefs on 
major events. T he responsibilities of the desk officer for reports on 
conferences, the drafting of congratulatory or sympathy messages, 
speeches and toasts, draft cabinet notes, records of discussion, and 
parliamentary answers are also elaborated. 


ACTUAL ROLE 


Within any foreign ministry, the desk officer isthe operational base 
unit of theentirestructure. T hesmooth running of theentire external 
diplomacy machinery depends on the professional competence of 
thisindividual. H enceit is vital for foreign ministries to recognize, 
and act on this realization, that thegood performanceof the entire 
system begins with the desk officer. The training and formation of 
the desk officer is also imperative because the skills and experience 
gathered in that job will shape the career of that individual and 
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determine his or her performance in the higher offices that this 
official will come to hold in later years. 


An updated definition should equip the desk officer to handle 


the following: 


a) 


oy 
z= 


To becomethe unique ‘resource person’ at headquarters on the 
country or cluster of countries handled, (or on the functional 
areas or organizations that lie within the charge of the desk 
officer, if the work is performed in a functional division). In an 
age of ‘information overload’ fulfillment of this role is judged 
not so much in terms of thevolumeof data that onecan access, 
but the relevance of information, plus accuracy and quality of 
assessment. For instance, the Internet makes it possible to read 
newspaper articles and editorials published in leading foreign 
journalson a daily basis. But thematerial has to besifted, digested 
and evaluated. For this purpose the desk officer must use the 
assessments offered by the embassy in that country, and other 
sources, including his own judgment. All this is mobilized to 
become an ‘insider’ on the country or agency. Equally, the desk 
officer should be given full opportunity, whenever feasible, to 
travel to the area under his charge, to sharpen first-hand 
knowledge, and build contacts. In somesystems, junior officials 
get little opportunity for overseas travel, but even in these 
situations, professional competence creates its own chances! 
Learn to integrate economic analysis with political assessments. 
Bilateral relationships today involve almost as much of economics 
as politics, and thesameapplies to theinternational multilateral 
dialogue. Regardless of whether trade and investment promotion 
work is handled in another ministry, the desk officer must have 
intimate knowledge of all the economic issues that are related 
to his specific cluster of countries, and link these with other 
subjects in the dialogue, in accordance with the requirements 
of ‘integrated’ diplomacy. He must personally master the 
interconnections. 
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C) 
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Master the analysis of reports and special dispatches received 
from own missions in the countries or region under charge. T his 
involves integration of data garnered from other sources, as also 
close understanding of the national policy towards those 
countries or region. T he fact that the desk officer isa member of 
the team of a particular division and department produces 
synergy, because heis given the means to relate particular bits of 
information to the wider picture, and use this in gaining deeper 
insights. Brainstorming and other meetings at the division and 
department level are of real value for generating collective effort. 
Preparation of records of discussion is a special responsibility, 
often involving high-level meetings of importance. M FAs often 
have guidelines of their own on the writing of such notes, where 
concentration, accuracy, and brevity are special virtues. 
Linked with the abovetwo isthepreparation of notes and analysis 
that guide policy formulation, as well as policy execution. This 
includes the work carried out under the guidance of senior 
officials, plus actions undertaken by the desk officer on own 
initiative, such as advancing suggestions and producing options, 
for consideration by senior colleagues. 

Thecoordination roleof theforeign ministry, within the govern- 
ment, gives the desk officer a special responsibility for constant 
liaison with counterparts in other ministries and agencies that 
are directly involved in the functional area covered by him. T his 
interface involves discretion and balance, besides regular super- 
vision by senior officials within one’s own unit (see below). 
No less vital is the responsibility to the public at large, and to 
non-state agencies. T he actual nature and volume of tasks this 
entails depends on the country or region covered by the desk 
officer. For examplethe official who isin the protocol or admin- 
istration department may have more frequent dealings with the 
public than one who is in a unit that handles internal services 
or a territorial region remote from one’s own country. For the 
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M FA system as a whole, the domestic public dimension is no 
less than to keep citizens informed of international develop- 
ments that affect the citizens. T his is linked with the process of 
‘democratization of foreign affairs in the national context. Fur- 
ther, the directives of a ‘public service charter’— assuming that 
one exists— apply equally to all official agencies, even if M FAs 
often tend to forget this! 


h) The foreign diplomatic missions at headquarters, concerned 


with one’s chargeare another responsibility A gain, an approach 
based on understanding and helpfulness goes a long way in 
performing this task well, and in producing contacts and 
relationships that also help in the optimal performance of the 
other duties mentioned above. Such contacts should be based 
on effective projection of the standpoint of one’s own country, 
and building credibility as an ‘interlocuteur valable’. 

Last but by no means the least are what may be regarded as the 
normal responsibilities that go with any foreign ministry 
assignment, the drafting of letters, messages, speeches, answers 
to parliament questions, and other notes and documents that 
form the staple of the diplomatic profession. A ‘non-routine’ 
approach in handling this work, plus mastery over the skills of 
draftsmanship, is essential. 


T he above list is not definitive, and there are always other tasks 


that go with particular desk officer assignments. In all the jobs that 
thedesk officer performs at headquarters, an attitude of performing 
more than a set ‘routine’ provides a good mental framework. 


SENIOR DIRECTION OF BILATERAL WORK 


M uch of the above applies, szutatis mutandis to the mid-level and 
senior officials at the M FA who handle bilateral work, typically as 
deputy directors or directors of territorial divisions (of course, 
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the nomenclature varies). Some M FAs operate with few divisions, 
entrusting large regional responsibility to each, or clustering sub- 
units under a bigger entity, like the Africa ‘command’ within the 
British Foreign and Commonwealth Office. O thers usethe formula 
of multiple small territorial units, like the Indian M EA that has 
over 15 such divisions, some dealing with just 2 or 3 countries. The 
Germans have some 40-odd ‘Referats’ (sections) that are the base 
units, grouped under two major territorial departments, and several 
divisions. The US State Department uses the system of ‘country 
directors’ to oversee relations with countries of bilateral significance, 
which suits a large and diversified system. In any format thetypical 
issues, on which the very top MFA leadership determines the 
outcome, are: 

The senior-most civil servant heading the foreign ministry 
(variously called Permanent Secretary, or State Secretary, or Vice 
M inister) usually has a collegial group that shares the oversight 
responsibility In contemporary practice, likethe British Permanent 
Under Secretary, or the French Secretary General, he functions as 
the ‘Chairman of the M anagement Board’ 2 and is occupied with 
optimization of thediplomatic apparatus, and relatively disengaged 
from bilateral or even multilateral diplomacy. T he political director 
general, in typical European terminology, handles much of oversight 
of bilateral political work. H emay even deal directly with theforeign 
minister on certain issues, always with the knowledge of the top 
civil servant heading the ministry. 

The quality of the M FA structure is another factor of differen- 
tiation for many developing countries, which tend to overburden 
the top official and under-utilize others at the apex. For instance 
this has been a long-standing difficulty in the M inistry of External 
Affairs in N ew Delhi,? and analysis of other comparable entities 
shows a similar situation. Linked with this is a state of flux in the 
organization structure, with frequent redrawing of responsibility 
spans and lines of command. 
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COMPARING FOREIGN MINISTRIES 


It might be interesting to have a set of criteria that compare 
the efficiency of M FAs. The following could be considered as 
indicators. 


Q 


Theproportion of personnel at headquarters and in missions. 
O nestudy (Cascone, Comparing Diplomatic Services) notes 
and compares data among G-8 and EU countries. If wetake 
the headquarters at 1, the numbers in missions are: The 
Netherlands 0.5; UK 0.7; France 1.5; Japan 1.6; US 1.8; 
Germany 2.5. T hehigher number abroad indicates a weaker 
headquarters for servicing and guiding embassies. The 
Indian figure of 3.5 shows a particularly difficult situation 
for its M inistry of External Affairs. 

T henumber of missions abroad is a guide between compa- 
rable nations. T he US leads with 160, while Franceis second 
with 154. UK has 146, while] apan manages with only 119. 
The size of embassies is another element. It should be no 
surprisethat the US leads with an average number of home- 
based officials at 58, Germany is second with 35, whileUK, 
and Italy cope with just about 10 each. T he proportion be 
tween home-based and local staff in embassies is another 
indicator, revealing local adaptation. Anecdotal evidence 
speaks of efficient useof peopleby Cuba, India and Singapore 
that have low embassy size and reputations for good per- 
formance. 

| am not aware of any comparison of budget figures, or even 
of comparative growth or cutbacks. This offers a useful line 
of inquiry. 


Comparison based on other criteria like quality of reportage 


and performance in other areas is perhaps near-impossible, 
except in subjective terms. 
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PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 


There are some skills and personal qualities that equip diplomats 
to handle well the bilateral diplomatic work that is entrusted to 
them at headquarters and at missions abroad. 


M any tasks associated with this profession, at all levels, are 
‘discretionary’, depending on self-motivation. This applies to 
broad catchment typeof information collection and the reading 
that one undertakes. For instance, the resourceful official can 
easily track down annual reports of the World Bank and IM F 
on the target country, or access ‘online’ the academic journals 
that carry quality analysis on countries, regions and special 
subjects. TheInternet has vastly expanded the horizon of such 
discretionary work, and given full play for innovation. But 
optimal use (for instance to carry out effective ‘data mining’, 
or simultaneously consult multiple users on a document using 
hypertext), demands mastery of this new technique through 
formal training.4 


ii. Even for junior officials, there is little in diplomatic work that 


is of a routine nature. International affairs do not follow set 
patterns. Except in some particular ‘servicing’ jobs, like consu- 
lar affairs, or the administration, repetitive tasks are few. T his 
also applies to a service division like protocol affairs, where one 
needs mastery of detail and flexibility to deal with the unex- 
pected. Experience shows that a ‘can-do’ attitude is a common 
characteristic of diplomats who derive satisfaction from the 
profession and generally get ahead. 


. Linked with the above two is the other dominant feature of 


diplomacy in this age of rapid change— the need for the official 
to have a broad spectrum of interests. The CEO of oneof the 
world’s most successful software enterprises, Infosys Tech- 
nologies, N.R.N arayan M urthy, calls this a ‘broad bandwidth’ 
quality. When applied to diplomacy, this unusual term depicts 
the need for the diplomat to havea wide range of interests and 
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capabilities, plus a capacity to absorb new ideas and to bea quick 
learner. T he range of issues that are to be covered in contempo- 
rary external relationships is vast. While the diplomat cannot 
become a master of every subject, he should be able to absorb 
the central core of the different subjects and to use this knowl- 
edge to make ‘inter-connections’ with other themes and issues. 
With this goes the human quality of being ableto relateto other 
individuals across cultures, H ehasto bea ‘people's person’. T hese 
elements are also features of integrated diplomacy. 


. Itisno longer sufficient for the diplomat to bea generalist, or 


a ‘jack-of-all-trades’, to use an old expression. H eor she needs 
a broad range of interests, but these must be grounded in some 
specialty of his own. Of course there is no one single prescrip- 
tion that applies to all diplomatic services, but one that seems 
to work for many isto havea blend of one’s own specialization 
plus generalist skills. A young diplomat usually begins with an 
‘assigned’ foreign language that he is required to learn, which 
translates into expertise in a region or country. As his career 
advances, the official addsto this other functional skills or spe 
cial knowledge, e.g. on security and disarmament affairs, or 
environmental issuesin international debate, or on someaspects 
of legal affairs that are relevant to his own country, or on mul- 
tilateral economic issues. T he range of choice is vast. In this 
manner, by mid-career three of four special skills would have 
been absorbed, making hima kind of ‘generalist-multi-special- 
ist’. Taken collectively, arangeof expertiseis thus built up, spread 
across the entire range of the foreign service hierarchy, not 
just limited to a few individuals.° T heM FA's professionalism, 
and credibility with domestic partners, hinges on the quality of 
expertise. 

Onedisciplinethat all diplomatists need to master is economics, 
because it impacts upon much of contemporary relationships 
among nations. In the past a legal background was regarded as 
a prerequisite (and there are still European diplomatic services 
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POLICY PLANNING 


In every M FA policy planningisan important activity, whether 
carried out through a dedicated mechanism or through the ‘line’ 
territorial divisions. H enry Kissinger once remarked: ‘Policy 
planning becomes the projection of familiar problems into the 
future.’ T hat sums up thedilemma of limited ability of planners 
to think outside the box. 

Speaking in Delhi in December 2001, noted strategic thinker 
and author Richard Haass, now head of the US State 
Department’s Planning Staff, told an invited audience that the 
steps taken to produce a widerange of thinking include hiring 
specialists from diverse disciplines, setting up rival teams and 
‘red teams’ that take adversarial positions, plus sensitivity 
analysis to look at the assumptions and changeoneor moreto 
see what happens. H eadded: ‘N ot all changeis linear; wehave 
to prepare for discontinuities.’ 

We also need to carefully distinguish ‘policy planning’, from 
‘problem solving’, ‘policy implementation’ and ‘decision making’. 


where this position is maintained, but this is changing). Today, 
an understanding of basic economics, and theinterplay between 
the economic interests of one’s own country with the external 
world, isindispensablefor the foreign ministry official, the more 
so in handling bilateral work. As noted earlier (Chapter 5) this 
is one deficiency area in many countries. 


THE DIPLOMAT’S LONG PERSPECTIVE 


T heearly stage of the career of thediplomatisatimeof preparation 
for larger responsibilities. The years spent at headquarters are a 
time to gain insights into one’s own system, and to use this 
knowledge to effect when serving abroad in a mission. This helps 
to overcomea professional hazard— to fall prey to the headquarters- 
missionsor ‘us-them’ syndrome, failing to consider the perspective 
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of theother. Some other challenges for officials at headquarters are: 


a) 


b) 


(@) 
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Opportunities to serve in other ministries and agencies should 
be seized as a means of widening experience and gaining better 
understanding of the governmental system, rather than as ‘exile’ 
from one’s own system and colleagues. Such lateral transfer, 
for instance to an economic ministry, can become the basis for 
developing a further functional specialization that adds to one’s 
Skill base. It also widens one's contacts. 

The other option to consider is the sabbatical or opportunity for 
academic study, raising thelevel of qualifications through a yearlong 
course, or attendance at a short-term executive program or the 
like. 

In atypical career, choices come up at different stages, for which 
there can be no standard prescription. It is best for the official 
to take a long and measured view of career chances. T he safe 
option is not always the best one, as those who have chosen 
hard or unusual assignments would attest! 

In most services the fast track to high advancement lies in long 
service at headquarters. T hat is where the official gets the chance 
to serve in the offices of high personalities, and is noticed. The 
downside is that he or she misses out on assignments abroad. 
In one of Lawrence Durrell’s inimitable novels on life in the 
diplomatic service,’ a senior ambassador advises the young T hird 
Secretary to cultivate an idiosyncrasy as one way of gaining 
visibility and a reputation! While not taking this advice liter- 
ally, onecan still profit through a hobby or special interest that 
builds on the opportunities provided by the profession. 


It is a legitimate aspiration for every young Foreign Service 


official to ‘fly the flag’ and serve as his country’s plenipotentiary 
envoy, representing the nation. M astering work at the M FA, and 
understanding it as the integral obverse of work in the embassy, 
isa surepath to higher office— even in diplomatic services that follow 
the baleful practice of an excess of political appointments to what 
are highly professional jobs— serving as an ambassador abroad. 
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THE MFA. NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


Finally, let us look at the evolving responsibilities for the foreign 
ministry in relation to bilateral work. 

First, aS Brian Hocking has noted, the M FA is no longer the 
‘gatekeeper’ of external relations, and cannot enforcethe demand 
that all other government agencies use it as the exclusive contact 
foreign channel;8 it must play then the role of the coordinator of all 
external relationships, involved on principal matters, without getting 
into thedetailed management. T his roleis governed by internal rules 
of government work allocation. But in practice, another ministry 
will come to the M FA for advice only if it believes that the M FA 
adds value to its own activity For instance, an industry ministry 
that deals with mobilizing foreign investments from abroad— 
FDI— will welcometheM FA if itis convinced that the apparatus 
of missions abroad is of real help in thistask, and that this enables 
it to get out the investment destination message effectively. Or, an 
environment ministry concerned with global climate issues will 
accept the counsel of the M FA on the best way to approach a 
neighboring country for anew bilateral agreement, if it feels that 
its own concerns will find dueplacein the range of issues pursued 
in diplomatic discourse during a major bilateral meeting. This 
engages the M FA in sensitive internal networking, and gaining 
acceptance on merit, rather than formal authority For instance, 
the British FCO virtually reinvented itself after the Falklands War 
of 1991, when it was perceived as out of touch with reality It isone 
of the best examples of a foreign ministry that has mastered the 
coordination role.9 

Second, theM FA should reach out to the organizations of ‘civil 
society’ that are engaged in external relationships T hesearethethink 
tanks and research institutes, academia, the media, associations 
of business and industry, as well as professional bodies that play a 
roleabroad. T his also includes N GOs, and groups that are engaged 
in ‘track two diplomacy’ (Chapter 9). Some M FAs have formal 
mechanisms of contact, where a two-way sharing of information 
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becomes a necessity A major US advisory panel noted in 1998 that 
N GOs have used the ‘rich connectivity’ of the Internet, and some 
like the reputed World Council of Churches and Catholic Relief 
Services have played a determining role on the conclusion of an 
international treaty on land mines; it urged that ‘the culture of 
diplomacy be changed’ to includea larger community of interna- 
tional and domestic actors in deliberation and implementation.1° 

Third, Teamwork within theM FA ensures that all officials, top 
to bottom are au fait with policy goals, and apply uniform principles. 
T his demands effective internal communication, both upwards and 
downwards. For example, volatility of international developments 
makes it essential that there is a mechanism for rapid daily review 
among the top management.1! Yet, there are many M FAs where 
this is either absent, or handled badly. 

Fourth, working partnership with own missionsisno less crucial. 
It is argued in this book that anew empowerment of embassies is 
taking place now, as ‘co-managers of relationships’. It is essential 
for M FAs to understand this and use the situation profitably. T he 
earlier mission-territorial division formula was that the latter 
should be the mission’s first partner of choice for all contacts at 
home. The addition is that the embassy too should be brought into 
the policy process, relyingon modern communications, as thesingle 
best resource on all issues concerning that country. We move thus 
from policy advice to participation in policy dynamics. 

Fifth, in its human resource (H R) policy, the M FA should use 
modern techniques of career planning, evaluation of individuals, 
motivation, and promotion policy, to optimizeuseof availabletalent. 
A special problem in diplomatic servicesis that unlikein the home 
civil services, officials are not easily transferable to another career 
track, and the ones that are passed over for promotion becomea 
drag on thestructureasa whole. Some countries have experimented 
from time to time with the ‘golden handshake’ and other early 
voluntary retirement schemes. A few use the formula of placing 
officials on an enforced leave of sorts, ‘awaiting assignment’, when 
there is no job placement possible.12 
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Sixth, M FAs internal management methods need continual 
updating. T his entails corporate techniques where applicable, and 
monitoring what others do in like situations. 

Seventh, the issue of ‘good governance’ is posed more sharply 
than beforefor all the agencies of government, including theM FA. 
Thisis at two levels. T here is the concept of a citizen’s charter that 
many countries apply to all organs of the government, reflecting the 
concern that the individual has a right to efficient and rapid service, 
and that a responsive attitude should be taken by all officials. T here 
is also the wider concept that a good external policy that serves the 
interests of the citizens of the country is a ‘public good’ and that 
this is as important as an efficient water supply system or a good 
judiciary. This latter concept has not gained wide currency, but a 
little reflection will show that it is indeed a component of good 
governance. M FAs havethe responsibility of thinking this through 
and articulating to domestic constituencies the waysin which foreign 
policy and the diplomatic system serve and advance the national 
interest. 


QUESTIONS 


1. H ow is there often a contrast between the formal and the real 
duties of the desk officer? 

2. What are the personal qualities that a diplomat needs to fit 
well into his career? 

3. What arethe priorities for good direction of a bilateral territorial 
division at the M FA? 

4. Whatisthe most important new feature in bilateral work within 
the foreign ministry? 
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OT.ES 


. | haveseen a two-page British FCO notesetting out guidelines on this 
point, but have found that most other foreign ministries in fact do not 
have standard guidelines, or have them tucked away in manuals that 
are not part of the memory of most working officials. 

. TheBritish FCO deliberately uses corporateterminology It also borrows 
from the armed forces theterm ‘commands for its principal territorial 
and functional groupings. 

. These problems are covered in my book Inside Diplomacy. T he cited 
studies on M FAs provide extensive information on systemic problems 
in other countries. 

. TheDiploFoundation of theM editerranean Academy of Diplomatic 
Studies, M alta, isoneof thefew specialistsin this area, offering a variety 
of courses that blend Internet technique with traditional learning. 

. Management of all these specialties is the task of career management 
inthe HR division or the personne! administration. 

. Forinstance, inthe G erman diplomatic service economics has replaced 
law as the academic specialty of the majority of new entrants. 

. Setin former Yugoslavia in the 1950s, these are among the most amusing 
accounts of life in an embassy abroad, seen from the perspective of 
the junior official. M ain title: Esprit de Corps, 

. This is a paradox because Article 31 of the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations stipulates the M FA as the principal channel for 
diplomatic communication; in practice however each ministry and 
department maintains its own network of bilateral ties with foreign part- 
ners, and multilateral contacts with international agencies and thelike. 

. Thelndian M inistry of External Affairs, like many others is often in 
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11. 
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turf-battles with other ministries, especially those handling economic 
work. One particular division head dealing with sensitive relations 
with neighboring countries, was recently able to establish excellent 
two-way partnership with theC ommerceM inistry and other agencies, 
by demonstrating to them that the diplomatic apparatus understood 
their concerns, and working together they could produce a better 
outcome than through independent action. 

Reinventing Diplomacy in the Information Age, Report of the US 
Council on Strategic and International Studies A dvisory Panel (CSIS, 
Washington DC, 1998). 

An excellent book by] ohn Dickie, Inside the Foreign Office (Chapman, 
London, 1992), gives an evocative description of what he calls the 
‘march of the mandarins’, the daily gathering for the 10.30 am meeting 
chaired by the Permanent Under Secretary. 

Turkey uses this formula extensively because there are too few jobs 
at the M FA for very senior officials who return from ambassadorial 
assignments abroad. O ne excellent formula isto send them to academic 
institutions, with the title of ‘ambassador-in-residence’, as per the 
practice that the US developed. Customarily the M FA continues to 
pay thesalary for the official, and the costs of maintaining him or her 
at the academic institution. H owever, itis vital to avoid an impression 
that the ones so assigned are M FA ‘rejects’! 


8 
The Embassy and Consulates 


n earlier times, some countries maintained two separate 

diplomatic services, one consisting of those who spent all their 
time abroad, working in the embassies, and another composed of 
those whose entire career was at headquarters. The Dutch were the 
last to operate such a system, up to some 30 years back, but today 
all foreign services see virtuein a unified system that rotates officials 
between home and abroad. The bulk of diplomatic missions are of 
a bilateral character, the exceptions being the missions accredited 
to multilateral agencies, like the UN H eadquarters in N ew York, 
or WTO in Geneva, or the Disarmament Commission, or the UN 
specialized agencies that are located there. The same is true of 
Vienna, which is the seat of agencieslikelAEA, and UNIDO. Then 
there is Brussels, both the capital of Belgium and the seat of the 
European Commission and NATO (most non-Western countries 
have a common mission there that handles all the work under 
multiplehats, while Western states have separate missions for each). 
W hat are the personnel needs in typical bilateral missions, in terms 
of duties at different levels, and the personal skills this entails? 

The bilateral mission is the operational end of the diplomatic 
apparatus, with no direct policy-making role, buta significant policy 
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advisory responsibility It is the place where the roles of Promotion, 
Outreach, Feedback, and Servicing are played to the full, in relation 
to the single country of assignment (ignoring thesituations where 
the mission may also handle a concurrent responsibility for repre- 
sentation in another country as well). | have argued elsewhere that 
because of the work overload at headquarters, and the multiplicity 
of contacts between nations, official and non-official, the bilateral 
mission has also gained a new role of ‘Management’ of the bilat- 
eral relationship. T his is simply because there is no other unit of 
government that has a near-total view of the relationship with a 
particular country that the mission commands. With this comes a 
capacity to identify cross-connections between disparate issues, 
which are available to the alert practitioner for leverage and rela- 
tionship management. 

Some diplomacy theorists have argued that the embassy has 
become a simple agency implementing the instructions of the for- 
eign ministry, often left out of the information loop by the home 
authorities. T hey do not seeit as a contributor to policy. True, heads 
of state carry out direct diplomacy often without even the knowl- 
edge of the M FA (Chapter 10). Such exchanges area fact of life for 
theentire diplomatic system. But generally thealert mission abroad 
has local sources to track such direct contacts, such as the offices 
of the heads of state and government. The M FA and other home 
agencies can ill-afford to neglect the mission's local contacts and 
ground knowledge. Further, thesame instant communications that 
place the embassy constantly at the reach of the headquarters in 
real time, giveit the possibility of being consulted at different stages 
of policy formulation. Intranet-based confidential email exchange 
systems enable the alert ambassador to keep in close touch with 
colleagues at the foreign ministry, to intervene judiciously, and in 
effect ‘write his own instructions’. 

T hus wesee that increasing complexity in international relation- 
ships has actually given the bilateral mission an enhanced roleand 
new capabilities. Far from confronting demise, the ambassador and 
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his embassy colleagues emerged as a more active player in bilateral 
diplomacy. Of course, they arenot an independent agents, and the 
task of relationship management is exercised jointly, and under the 
supervision, of the embassy’s principal partner at home, the terri- 
torial division at headquarters. 


JUNIOR OFFICERS 


M ost countries send out new foreign service entrants on their first 
assignments abroad as third secretaries or attachés, usually ‘on 
probation’ .2 T heir confirmation or permanent appointment depends 
on passing various internal examinations on regulations and 
financial procedures, as well as usually a ‘compulsory’ foreign 
language that is assigned to them. T his language becomes the basis 
of their initial regional specialization. But there aresmall diplomatic 
services that do not require foreign languages study asa precondition 
to confirmation. Generally, therank of third secretary isa transitory 
stage for the official under training and promotion as second 
secretary comes on confirmation in the service. T he trainees are 
placed under the special charge and oversight of the ambassador, 
and arerotated against different jobsin themission, so asto broaden 
their experience. 

Likethedesk officer at headquarters, thefirst or second secretary 
in amission istheworkhorse of the diplomatic system. Promotion 
to therank of first secretary may comeafter around 5 or 7 years of 
service, and the next step, as counselor comes after about 12 to 14 
years of service.3 T hustherank of second or first secretary is usually 
held through more than one overseas appointment, and marks a 
significant stage in a career. 

Reading through the memoirs of diplomats belonging to one’s 
own service as well as others, which cover their early diplomatic 
career, provides useful information on the service's work param- 
eters, even if the setting of these recollections seems dated to each 
generation of diplomats and out of touch with one’s own contem- 
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porary times. All too often, changeis more apparent than real, and 
such books furnish valuable insight. 

In alargemission theremay beseveral first and second secretaries, 
whilethesmall embassy may haveonly one, who also serves as deputy 
to the head of mission, become the chargé d'affaires ad interim 
whenever the ambassador is away from thecountry. Consequently, 
the duties of the first or second secretary can be clear-cut in alarge 
mission, or within thesmall mission he or she will become the jack- 
of-all-trades. 

Ideally, every junior official should be given some exposure to 
economic work and to information duties, regardless of designation, 
because together with political functions, these three areas lie at 
thecenter of diplomacy. H andling somejobsin all thethreesectors, 
even in a supplementary capacity, enriches and rounds out the 
young Oofficial’s skill development. It prepares them for senior 
assignments where each of these skills is viewed in holistic fashion, 
and woven into the actual task in hand. It also enables the official 
to understand the interconnections between the core diplomatic 
tasks. This is the essence of ‘integrated’ diplomacy. 


WORK GUIDELINES 


Diplomatic service manuals, when these exist, usually outline the 
duties of first secretaries in a rather simple fashion. In one such 
compilation a brief reference to the first secretary simply declares 
that heshould perform the assigned political, commercial, admin- 
istrative, protocol or information work; supervise the local staff, 
draft reports, and deliver talks to appropriate audiences. Perhaps 
onereason for the sparseness of the advice is that the actual work is 
too varied to be listed. Formal guidelines cannot tell the complete 
story, but an illustrative, practical listing might cover the following: 


a) Promotion and Outreach. The principal tasks of the mission, 
namely reaching out and building productive contacts, also fully 
engage the first secretary. The actual range of individuals and 
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institutions that he cultivates depend on the work handled, but 
in diplomacy this is never restricted or confined to an exclusive 
sector. Whatever thework assignment, the diplomat also pursues 
targets of opportunity to add to the embassy’s wide contact 
base. T he goal is to harness the relations established to gather 
information, to persuade, and to create new opportunities for 
advancing interests. O ne instance of junior diplomats playing a 
crucial role was during the Cultural Revolution in China in 
1966-69, when these language specialists, networking among 
themselves, became the principal information sources on the 
hand-written ‘wall newspapers’ (through which different groups 
of activists propelled the events of thetime). An everyday example 
isthe relaxed, informal relations that these officials are usually 
ableto establish with counterpart officials of the host country, 
often getting wind of new developments, or details of local 
thinking, that higher officials are unable to access. 

Reportage. T hejunior official drafts, and in somecases finalizes 
on his own responsibility, a sizable portion of the mission’s 
correspondence, periodic reports, and special dispatches. The 
first secretary is generally not involved in thedrafting or writing 
of the cipher messages, mainly handled by the HOM and the 
deputy chief of mission, but usually gets to see the outgoing and 
the incoming messages, and needs to absorb from these some 
of the skills and techniques that are involved.* Indeed, reading 
through the ‘float copies’ of dispatches and correspondence is 
vital learning, and an internal communication method within 
the embassy, as also within the division or department at 
headquarters. It is good practice to send out special dispatches 
written by junior officials over their own signature, with a covering 
communication from the ambassador or DCM (deputy chief 
of mission) as suitable. T his motivates the official to give his or 
her best, and deepens personal commitment. 

Management. T hejob of head of ‘chancery’ or administration 
is usually held by one of the first secretaries. In all but the very 
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largest of embassies (where the total number of staff, home- 
based and local may exceed 50 or more) it isnot appropriate to 
have this handled as a full-time assignment, if only because the 
embassy then runs the risk of being ‘over-administered’.° T he 
embassy and the ambassador should keep administrative tasks 
in perspective. It is important to follow the stipulated regula- 
tions, but a mission that is engaged primarily in administration 
isin effect chasing its own tail. It is far better to havea first secre 
tary handlethechancery job as asideline. Example: in Germany, 
our 70-strong embassy had a first secretary (political) who 
supervised the chancery (and the work of the administration 
attaché) on a concurrent basis, with no loss of efficiency. But 
practices vary and in British missions, ‘head of chancery’ is an 
honored designation, with some broader internal coordination 
responsibility as well. 

Servicing. The official handling consular affairs handles this 
set of tasks, as also by the commercial secretary, both of who 
interface with ‘customers’ approaching the embassy for services. 
The information secretary, involved in wide public contacts, 
also performs this function. Such tasks placethediplomat in wide 
public interaction and call for ‘peopleskills’, plus sensitivity to 
human problems. M oreand morecountries usea ‘citizen charter’ 
formula to improve service delivery and to overcome mindsets of 
bureaucracy. 
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SENIOR OFFICIALS AND DCM 


T heranks of counselor and the minister- counselor are customarily 
regarded as senior, with the latter designated simply as ‘minister’ 
in some systems M ost countries have also now adopted the US 
practice of designating, at least in large missions, the embassy’s 
second-ranking official as ‘deputy chief of mission’ (DCM ). Typi- 
cally these senior officials in the bilateral mission handle tasks 
that parallel those of thefirst secretary, but with greater autonomy, 
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often supervising the junior officials as well. As experienced dip- 
lomats they function as valuable team members, independently 
handling projects and special tasks—like media outreach, links 
with ethnic communities, cultural projection, or economic promo- 
tion. In large missions they act as the departmental heads, carrying 
out independent correspondence, locally and with home agencies, 
but always under the overall supervision of the ambassador. 

TheDCM in a large mission handles the day-to-day manage- 
ment, and may also supervise some departments on behalf of the 
ambassador. In many diplomatic systems he would have served 
earlier as an ambassador, heading a small mission, and should have 
demonstrated leadership skills. The DCM 's relationship with his 
own ambassador is of a special character, and demands accommo- 
dation and flexibility by both, where autonomy of function for the 
DCM istraded for basic discipline and loyalty to the ambassador. 
In practice, this often does not work as well as intended, and situ- 
ations of friction, even conflict within the mission, are often trace- 
ableto problems within this particular equation.®In extreme cases, 
the breakdown in their working relationship may lead to an early 
transfer for the DCM , but long before this happens, the embassy 
will have suffered in efficient performance. This is one instance 
where ease of communication, especially through telephone calls 
to the foreign ministry colleagues, accentuates such problems of 
indiscipline. 

T helarger the mission, thegreater the presence of officials from 
other agencies, ranging from specialists from line ministries that 
havea sizablestakein the country (covering agriculture, education, 
immigration, science & technology or thelike), to defense attachés 
and ‘undeclared’ intelligence officials with ‘cover’ assignments. 
Welding them all into a united team isa major responsibility for the 
ambassador and theDCM . Sincethe days of President Eisenhower 
in the 1950s, every US president has made it a practice to address a 
directive to all official agencies, designating the ambassador as the 
head of the ‘country team’ in the foreign state. H ehasthereal power 
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HR MANAGEMENT 


M anagement of human resources (H R) in the diplomatic service 
isrelated to public servicesin general in thecountry, even if working 
conditions are exceptional. Some of the issues that arise are: 


Q Does every competent member of the service have a fair 
chanceto becomean ambassador? T hisisthe case with most 
well-run services, especially if the definition of the top job is 
stretched to include also the consuls general. For example 
this is true of France, Japan and Germany that have large 
services, but not possible in the US, where the many do not 
go beyond the position of DCM. Inevitably this poses mo- 
rale problems. 

a Isthesystem of postings transparent and fair? It isimpossible 
to expect officials to serve with efficiency and enthusiasm 
in places as different as M adrid and M ogadishu, unless an 
equitable system of rotation is practiced, responding also 
to genuine needs of officials and their family commitments. 
In many systems this is a shortcoming. 

Q Isgrievanceredressal effective? T he G erman Foreign Office 
has an official who receives complaints from personnel at 
all levels and has high level interface, including access to 
the minister. O thers have their own systems, similar in part. 
Because of theproblems of isolation abroad, it isimportant 
to handle this well. 

Q Does the service practice a rule of the system, or is it a rule 
of individuals, variable in application? This is one of the 
problemsin many developing countries, also affecting morale 
and performance. 


to send back any official whose presenceis judged by theambassador 
as inimical to US interests. This contributes to discipline, the lack 
of which is a perennial problem with internal heterogeneity. But 
despite these powers, the US blue ribbon independent task force 
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headed by Frank C. Carlucci (former D efense Secretary and N ational 
Security A dviser) reported to the US Secretary of Statein J anuary 
2001: ‘Ambassadors lack authority to coordinate and oversee the 
resources and personnel deployed to their missions by other agencies 
and departments.’” In other countries where even theoretical power 
to send back offending team members do not exist, the management 
problems are more acute. 

Sometimes the presence of a significant contingent of non- 
diplomatic service personnel leads to an ‘us-and-them’ situation. 
What works in welding together a team is the quality of leadership 
provided by the ambassador, not set formulas of formal control. 
For instance, in the Indian system the best teamwork has been 
performed wheretheH OM demonstrates through personal example 
that each official is valued for the contribution made, regardless of 
the agency to which the official belongs. 


THE AMBASSADOR 


M ore than anyone else, the head of mission (HOM ) shapes the 
embassy through his or her example, work style and personality. 
Like the captain of a ship, he has overall responsibility as well as 
latent power, as the personal representative of the head of state, 
and theleader of theentire ‘country team’ in the nation of assign- 
ment. H eis ultimately accountable for the mission’s performance, 
taking the credit as well as the blame for particular events, and in 
terms of overall performance. And even in an age of instant com- 
munication, he faces the challenges of command. T hese include 
functional and mental isolation, personal responsibility for the 
wellbeing of all the home-based personnel in the mission (plus to 
a lesser extent for the local officials as well), and a frequent need 
to depend on his own resources. 

T heskills and experience accumulated over the years reach their 
fruition at this stage. This is but one of the reasons that career dip- 
lomats abhor the notion that those belonging to other walks of life 
can be parachuted into ambassadorial assignments through acts of 
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political patronage. Such non-career appointments are customary 
with countries like the US or Latin America or Africa, and al- 
most unknown in classic diplomacy countries like France, J apan, 
Germany and UK.8 O bjectively speaking, there are very few situa- 
tions wherea non-career ambassador offers something unique for 
the advancement of national interest that a career official cannot 
deliver. The exceptions hinge on special circumstances when the 
political appointee either enjoys special acceptability in the country 
of assignment, or has personal influenceto get things doneat home, 
or both. But the problem with ‘political’ influenceis that it is tran- 
sitory; changes in government at either end can end it abruptly, at 
considerable embarrassment to the sending and thereceiving state. 

The US system of appointment of distinguished figures from 
public service as envoys dates from the earliest days of its Inde 
pendence— after all five of the first eight US presidents headed US 
diplomatic legations abroad before assuming the highest office.9 
But soon thereafter it became part of thespoils system of political 
appointments, in effect available to anyone, regardless of merit, that 
had made a sizable financial contribution to the incumbent presi- 
dent. Of the 160-odd US ambassadorial appointments abroad (in- 
cluding permanent missions to multilateral organizations), between 
25 to 35% go to people outside the foreign service— especially the 
high profileonesin major capitals. Some among them are respected 
figures that have achieved prominence in diverse fields, such as 
business, academics and public life, unconnected to the president in 
any way other than affinity in political values. TheUS isalso unique 
in placing the appointments under the ambit of confirmation by 
the Senate— no other country hasa like procedure. Consequently, 
reform of the system has often been considered, but there is no 
consensus on a formula that would eliminate the abuse, and retain 
the positive aspects of the system, including the right of the presi- 
dent to choose his own team in a constitutional system of delicate 
power balance. 

A corollary to the US system is that all ambassadors offer their 
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resignations when a new president assumes office is re-elected, 
including the career appointees, who are generally not moved out 
immediately M ost of the political appointees arereplaced asa matter 
of course, though a few may exceptionally continuein office, at the 
pleasure of thenew president. For thereceiving state, one merit of 
getting a political-appointee US ambassador is that heis likely to 
have direct access, outside the State Department, to others that 
exercise a good deal of influenceon the unusually collegial policy- 
making process in that country. If they arelucky, he may even havea 
pipelineto the White H ouse, or thenext best thing, to theN ational 
Security Council. Rather few career-appointees can match this. 

A final word on theambassador’s bilateral relationship manage 
ment role that was outlined at the beginning of this chapter. It 
demands balanced judgment that comes with experienceand skill. 
T he envoy learns on the job, starting with a small mission that he 
may head in a country of relatively low or modest importance as 
seen from his home capital. T here he hones his skills and accumu- 
lates knowledge. M ajor appointments naturally cometowardsthe 
end of one’s career. In the meantime there are also the opportuni- 
ties to serve in the foreign ministry, at increasingly senior levels, 
building up an understanding of one’s own system of governance, 
beyond the foreign ministry, that is also connected with a major 
mandate abroad. Theambassador needs a combination of knowl- 
edge and comprehension, innovation and caution, courage and 
discretion, resourcefulness and the ability to delegate, and above all 
personal integrity. In a way his entire career has been an apprentice 
ship for this role. 


CONSULATES 


Countries with thestrongest tradition of emigration havethe largest 
number of consulates abroad (these are Italy, France, Portugal, 
Greece and Spain). The raison d’étre of a consulate general or a 
consulate (the two are identical in function, but the former ranks 
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higher in the diplomatic hierarchy, and is usually headed by amore 
senior official)! is consular work, protection and services for its 
own nationals living in that territory, and delivery of visas and 
other related services to foreign nationals. T hey typically function 
under the jurisdiction of an embassy, though it is possible to have 
a consulate even if thereisno embassy. T his can happen if an existing 
embassy is closed, for political reasons or on grounds of economy. 
Even suspension of diplomatic relations does not automatically 
end consular relations. The Vienna Convention on Consular 
Relations of 1963 is the international legal framework for these 
entities, setting out the working conditions, as well as privileges and 
immunities.2 

In practice consulates carry out almost the full range of 
diplomatic work, except that their political interface is with the 
provincial or regional administration of the receiving country, and 
they do not directly contact theM FA of thereceiving state, or other 
central or federal government entities. But they carry out the work 
of promotion, outreach, feedback and servicing in full measure. 
T heir management responsibilities arelimited in comparison with 
embassies. 

N on-career appointees, often nationals of the receiving country, 
head honorary consulates. These appointments require the 
approval of thereceiving country, which may placesome conditions 
on the jurisdiction or even his rank./4 Some are purely honorific 
titles, where the appointed individual gives limited local help to 
thecountry that appoints him, and ‘flies the flag’, with no financial 
reimbursement.!3 In other cases the honorary consul may carry out 
limited consular work, including issue of visas, for which he may 
be reimbursed. For the appointing country it is a device to get the 
help of well-connected individuals, at places where it is not viable 
to station home-based officials. T he crux of thechallengeliesin the 
choice of the appointee, since at many places there are individuals 
interested only in the social status that goes with it, and have little 
interest in the work. As often in life, those who actively seek to 
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become honorary consuls are just the kind that should not be 
appointed, and the ones that would handle the tasks well often 
have to be persuaded to take it up!14 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


T he quality that mission officials, including the ambassador, need 
most of all is a capacity for teamwork, because solo brilliance is 
not nearly as effective as joint effort. T hejunior official is the foot 
soldier of the mission, sent off to any assignment that needs to be 
done, regardless of formal work allocation. At themoresenior levels, 
experience and skills are deployed in sectors where there is need 
for supervision, as well as autonomous functioning. 

H ow do the qualities needed in a mission differ fundamentally 
from thoseneeded at headquarters? In aword, theroleof promotion 
or ‘outreach’ dominates work abroad, far morethan at home. Each 
mission official isin effect a proactive salesman for his country. As 
for any salesman, this demands intimacy with conditions at home, 
and zeal to convey this, in realistic and positive terms. H e needs: 


a) A winning personality and genuine engagement in personal 
outreach. For the junior official, contacts with local officials can 
often beamong the most productivefor the mission. At the local 
foreign office he can treat desk officers as equals, and gather 
information on attitudes and impending developments through 
the personal relationships that he establishes. T he same applies 
to any other ministry or agency that belongs to his direct charge. 
In some respects he has no equal in these contact-building and 
information-gathering roles, because he is well placed to win 
confidence and gather material on issues of detail and nuance 
that more senior colleagues may find hard to access. The 
effectiveness with which the mission’s ‘outreach’ roleis performed 
at all levels depends on the networking and interpersonal skills 
of the diplomats. The ambassador is the one whose personal 
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example inspires all the rest, but officials at all ranks have to be 
encouraged and groomed to become valuable mission resources. 
The diplomat has a similar role within the diplomatic corps, 
also hinging on personal relationships. In each capital there are 
usually diverse informal groups of embassy officials, usually 
‘lunch clubs’ where commercial or media specialists and others 
of like rank meet, exchange information and engage in profes- 
sional interchanges (this sense of fraternity is particularly solid 
among the military attachés). Sometimes there is potential for 
creating a group of like-minded officials of one’s own, with the 
right kinds of contacts. (Example: in the 1960s at Beijing! was 
involved in the creation of alunch group composed exclusively 
of second and third secretaries that my own HOM cameto call 
the ‘Tails of Missions’ lunch club. N ow sub-divided into spe- 
cialist segments— political, economic, etc.— it survives to the 
present!) 

At all levels, when abroad, he has time to build up specialist 
knowledge. T hehost country is his first target, together with the 
local language, if thisisthelocal requirement. For thediplomat, 
languageisthetool for access and communication, not the end 
in itself. Besides the normal knowledge building task of 
specialization, he also needs an extensive spread of interests 
because diplomatic work encompasses ever-wider subjects. T his 
is the attitude of constant learning. 

Building social and representational skills isanother opportunity 
K nowledge of wines and fine foods can help, but this isnot the 
end objective, pleasant as it may be. T he professional skill lies 
more in a winning way with peopleand an ability to use social 
contacts in a non-obvious manner, for professional purposes. 
The junior diplomat is the HOM 's special responsibility in the 
development of these abilities, starting with social confidence 
building. 

Writing ability is a career-long preoccupation, together with 
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drafting and summarizing skills. These are obvious assets in 
multilateral diplomacy, where the person that can produce on 
demand a phrase or other construction of words that bridges 
divergent ideas is an instant success in drafting groups. Thesame 
skill at building compromise and safeguarding one’s own interest 
isno less needed in bilateral work. It is built through observation, 
and practice. 

A special project becomes a tremendous learning opportunity 
for the mission team. Examples area special dispatch of impor- 
tance, or alocal market study ona product exportablefrom home, 
or ascheme to streamline consular work, or even a new way to 
transform thelibrary and periodicals section as a ‘resource cen- 
ter’. Any of these provide an opportunity for creative thinking 
and independent action. The HOM should takecareto givecredit 
to hiscolleaguesfor thework, and of courseguidethem as needed. 
Technology developments should be an obvious focus area for 
the young and the senior official, gaining personal familiarity 
with the information and communications technology used, 
or potentially usable, by the embassy. O neshould seek insights 
into technology developments in the host country, as a means 
of remaining well informed on futuristic subjects. 


h) The embassy official should guard his sources, especially in 


written reports, if it might conceivably embarrass the source if 
it is traced back. | learnt the hard way that an urge to establish 
one’s own credibility with details of thesource, worked fine until 
someone at headquarters was indiscreet enough to name the 
source to his own foreign interlocutor, and the story got back 
to theoriginal sourcevia his foreign ministry! Practical experience 
generally shows that besides one’s own HOM, oneshould hold 
back on sensitive detail. 


When a mission official has an opportunity to officiate as the 


chargé d’ affaires, this is an invaluable learning experience, even if 
thetimes aretranquil and thereareno major developments, bilateral 
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or local. H ehastheopportunity to mix with other heads of missions, 
many with vast experience, and even if he is unlikely to be taken 
too seriously by them, hecan learn much simply through observation 
and a passive listening role in dialogue. He may also gain some 
insight into the psychological loneliness of the head of mission, 
who has none to advise on the way he should act, or react, to 
opportunities and developments as they occur, even in this age of 
instant communications. H emight understand too that the mission 
is both a branch of theheadquarters, and at thesametimea distinct 
unit in a local environment— an environment that is not fully 
understood from headquarters. T hese are factors in the complex 
relationship that he has to sustain with colleagues at home. He 
then beginsto understand the complete responsibility he must bear 
for his own actions. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the tasks of junior officials in the mission? 

2. What are the work areas to which all embassy officials need 
exposure and why? 

3. How do thedutiesof theDCM differ from thoseof a counselor 
heading a department within the mission? 

4. List the major responsibilities of the ambassador. W hich oneis 
the hardest of his tasks? 

5. Which personal qualities are the most important for a diplomat 
serving in a bilateral mission? 
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NOTES 


1. 


This particular phrase comes from an ambassador interviewed in 
J anuary 2001, during a survey that | had conducted for a book onthe 
role of the ambassador that is under preparation. 


. Exceptions to this are some small countries in Africa and elsewhere 


that give diplomatic rank to all home-based officials. Consequently, 
the ranks of second and third secretary are reserved for support staff 
and the junior-most diplomatic level official is given the rank of first 
secretary, even on first appointment. 


. Thispattern appliesto well-organized services, wherehuman resource 


management is efficient. T here aresmall services that confront major 
promotion blockage, which inevitably affects morale. 


. Thepracticeon cipher messages usage varies between countries. Smaller 


diplomatic services do not use them at all, while in the very largest 
almost all communication is through this route and all diplomats 
become adept at usage. 

M y view is based on personal experience and somewill surely not agree. 
European countries other than UK tend to havea full time specialist 
handling the administration, to whom the internal designation of 
administration chancellor is applied. 

During the course of a survey of diplomatic practices, | have not 
encountered any special training or orientation given in any foreign 
service on handling the ambassador-DCM equation. Yet there are 
generic issues, going beyond the particularities of any system that 
demand serious attention to this problem. 

State Department Reforms, report of the independent task force 
sponsored by the Council on Foreign Relations and the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, Washington DC, 2001. 

In the majority of Western countries (besides the US) appointments 
made from outside the service are rare, but they do occur. Typically 
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12. 
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14. 
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at any point in time there might be one or two such persons serving as 
ambassadors. T heIndian system is a kind of compromise, with about 
8 to 10 non-career ambassadors in place at any given time, out of a 
total of about 115. 


. Right until the end of the 19" century, in the first 120 years of 


Independence the US opened only ‘legations’ in foreign countries, 
headed by ‘ministers’. One reason was an aversion to royal court 
protocol of Europe of the time; unlike the ambassador, the lower 
ranking minister did not form part of the royal court. After the end 
of World War II, this second echelon of diplomatic entities, the 
legation, has disappeared from usage. 

Usually a consulate general hasa larger jurisdiction than a consulate. 
The receiving country, in consultation with the sending country, 
determines this jurisdiction. 

Broadly, consular privileges and immunities are narrower than 
diplomatic privileges and immunities, and are more specifically tied 
to the actual work performed. 

Some receiving countries insist that a new appointment should be 
at the rank of ‘honorary consul’, which may later be elevated to 
‘honorary consul general’. 

Local help may take the shape of looking after visitors from home, 
organizing programs for delegations, and assisting the ambassador 
and his officials in contacts with local personalities. 

In Germany | encountered a situation where a particular set of 
individuals assiduously pursued the claim of one individual, who 
somehow felt that he was the best person to represent India in one 
city Some years earlier there had been a scandal in another European 
city over an individual who had been innovatively ‘marketing’ such 
appointments to local businessmen who craved the status! 


a 


Joint Commissions and 
Other Groups 


heinstitutions of bilateral relations examined in this chapter 

have one common characteristic. They all involve agencies 
that lie beyond the foreign ministry in the business of promoting 
stronger ties with foreign countries. It is not a coincidence that 
theincreasing prevalence of these groups, official and non-official, 
coincides with theinvolvement of these actorsin external relations 
in most parts of the world. We also see that one result of these 
developmentsis greater dynamism and innovation in thediplomatic 
process as a whole. 

Joint commissions, ‘eminent person’ groups, and similar bilateral 
groupings are devices widely used by countries for relationship 
building. O ne precondition for their effectiveness is serious intent 
by both sides to usethem for result, and not as prestige symbols— 
unfortunately the latter is a motivation from time to time! Special 
non-official groups are also created sometimes within regional 
groups in unique circumstances. It is interesting to examine the 
classic models, as also the variations that have developed upon these 
in recent years. 
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THE JOINT COMMISSION 


T his format emerged in the 1950s and was a particular favorite of 
the erstwhile ‘socialist’ countries and their partners around the 
world.! A typical joint commission (JC), sometimes also called 
a‘mixed commission’, consists on each sideof empowered officials 
drawn from different ministries, often headed by a minister as co- 
chairman. The usual JC pattern is to meet at annual intervals, 
alternating between the two countries, to consider and take joint 
decisions on a wide range of bilateral issues. The method enables 
each side to give concentrated attention to priority subjects. The 
device is useful for taking coordinated internal decisions, both at 
the preparation and the follow-up phases, especially on complex 
subjects that might otherwisetake considerabletime because many 
different ministries and agencies are involved. It is well suited to 
state dominated systems, especially when rigid bureaucracies or 
poor internal coordination tend to slow down thedecision process. 
As most joint commissions have ministerial status, it also means 
that high-level governmental clearances can be obtained prior to 
meetings (usually at the level of the cabinet, the highest executive 
organ in parliamentary democracies), and that the decisions taken 
at each session are authoritative For example, the ]C method 
enabled India and the Soviet Union to develop effective, advanced 
cooperation models based on the co-production of aircraft and 
other major items of defense equipment involving a number of 
agencies on both sides. 

Of coursethe] C system has extended well beyond the socialist 
nations, and most countries have such institutional arrangements 
with anything from 20 to 50 or more foreign partners. Foreign 
ministers head many J Cs, but the sheer numbers ensurethat various 
other ministers are also brought in to head many of these. It 
distributes the burden of servicing the] Cs, and onetypical pattern 
isto entrust a particular C to that ministry that has a major interest 
in the issues that dominate the bilateral relationship. Thus, the 
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M inister of M ines might head aJ C with acountry where many of 
the dossiers relateto minerals and raw materials. Some] Cs operate 
at much higher levels, when countries invest them with greater 
tasks. Example: the Gore- Chernomyrdin Commission, created in 
1993, was headed by the US Vice-President and the Russian Premier, 
and worked on eight key bilateral issues. 
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T hefunctioning and success of | Csdepends on several elements: 


Who is to head the J C? Distributing responsibility among 
different ministers is effective when there area number of such 
commissions, but tension often develops between the foreign 
ministry and theline ministry that heads the] C, when thelatter 
also has the responsibility for ‘servicing’ it, i.e. handling the 
preparation for meetings, the drawing up of aunified stand on 
complex issues, and generating follow-up. Someforeign ministries 
createa ‘| C Secretariat’ that takes careof pre and post-meeting 
coordination. T hat is a good formula, when it works! 

Is }C membership confined only to representatives of official 
agencies? In the past the majority were strictly limited to official 
representatives. But the recent trend has been to open up mem- 
bership to representatives of chambers of commerce, industry 
associations, and other economic groups that can make a con- 
tribution to the bilateral relationship, or benefit from the dia- 
logue or usethe forum for resolving real issues. Countries have 
found that the] Cs that are open to non-state actors work better 
than those limited to official members. 

Should the] C have sub-groups? T his depends on the breadth 
of coverage. Where agendas are large, and when a number of 
stakeholders have to be involved, the actual operational entity 
may well become the ‘joint sub-commission’, covering areas 
like education and culture, or science& technology, as happened 
with the Indo-US Commission, created in 1982 and wound up 
in the late 1990s.3 The US Secretary of State and the Indian 
External Affairs M inister headed it, and it worked primarily 
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through four near-autonomous sub-commissions. With a country 
such as the US, the involvement of representatives of business 
and theother non-official entities offers the only way to run such 
groups, because subjects like culture and education are not 
substantively handled by official agencies. O ther models have 
also shown that the utility of sub-groups covering sectors like 
the mining industry, or infrastructure development or tourism, 
hinges on the leadership that one or the other side is able to 
provide in such detailed dialogue. 

H ow often should the] C meet? T hegeneral pattern is for annual 
meetings, but sometimes with particularly active groups, more 
frequent meetings are useful. As with good architecture, the 
form should follow the function! 
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It is the experience of most countries that | Cs that are created 
for symbolic purposes are unableto deliver result. Delayed meetings, 
or lack of serious content to the dialogue marks them. Sometimes 
years pass before someone wakes up to ask whether a session should 
be held. This devalues the mechanism, and the few meetings held 
become the occasion for officially sponsored jaunts. Eventually 
such J Cs become dormant. Such shortcomings notwithstanding, 
the] C is an effective instrument in relationship building, provided 
it is adapted to real needs. 


EMINENT PERSON GROUPS 


Thisis both an old and new mechanism. Limited use was made of 
this mechanism in the post-War era, when special formats like a 
well known UK-Germany group (the ‘Konigswinter G roup’),* and 
the ‘Atlantic Bridge’ between the US and Germany, were created. 
M orerecently, Germany and India pioneered wider application of 
the method, among countries that do not have exceptional rela- 
tionships. T hel ndian Prime M inister and the German Chancellor 
decided at their meeting in 1991to create a bilateral ‘consultative 
group’, consisting mainly of private individuals, businessmen, 
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bankers, academics, scientists, media leaders, and parliamentar- 
ians, enpowered with thesimple mandate of producing ‘practical 
recommendations on ways to deepen and enrich the relationship’. 
Both sides saw this as an experiment. T hanks to tight focus on the 
mandate, the group produced good result from the outset and has 
since continued with regular annual meetings, each time coming 
up with some 15 to 20 ideas and leads. Subsequently, Germany and 
India havegoneon to create similar bilateral groups with other part- 
ner countries, using varied names like ‘forum’, ‘round table’, and 
the like. T he concept has spread. In net outcome, some work better 
than others. Analysis of the success factors shows that the ingredi- 
ents for good results are: 


a) The non-official participants should autonomously run the 
eminent person (EP) group, under the designated co-chairman 
of each side. TheM FA representatives provide the financing and 
participatein an ex officio capacity, and should confinethemselves 
to logistics, support and discreet guidance when this is needed. 
It is also useful to have on the group officials from other key 
ministries, as long as the total number is small, and they are 
content to play the role of interested observers. 

b) Tight focus on ‘actionable’ suggestions ensures that the EP 
group does not becomea talk-shop, or a place for repeating the 
dialogue that takes placein official encounters.° In practice, an 
implementation rate of around 50 to 60% is excellent. Thisis 
because inevitably some ideas are either ahead of their time, or 
are impractical from the perspective of one or both sides. The 
presence of officials prevents the group from completely ‘going 
off thetrack’. But safeguarding the EP group’s independenceis 
essential. 

Sometimes the group may create sub-groups, and charge them 

with the formulation of proposals, or other activities of a 

conceptual nature. But it would not be typical for the group and 

the persons serving on it to devote more than a few days in the 
year to the activities of the group. (Example: the Indo-French 
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Forum, which became operational in 1997, uses such sub-groups. 
It also meets, unusually, at 6-month intervals. Thelndo-British 
Round Table also meets twice a year and seems keen to oversee 
the implementation of proposals, which may become a new 
activity that gets it involved in fields perhaps lying beyond the 
capacity of such a group). 

d) One factor that works well in genuinely plural societies is that 
it creates a cluster of influential personalities who develop wide 
knowledgein the mutual relationship, and cometo havea stake 
in it. This is of inestimable value, since bilateral relationships 
are truly enriched by such non-official involvement that has a 
sustained character. 


It is possible to have such special groupsin different situations. 
For instance, the APEC forum had at onetime created a group of 
15 ‘wisemen’ charged with charting thefuture growth of cooperation 
within this trans-regional group that encompasses countries from 
the Americas, Asia, and the Pacific. A vital ingredient for success 
is that the group should be sufficiently empowered, and function 
in a non-official mindset and style. One indirect value of the EP 
format is that it recognizes the contribution of ‘non-state actors’ 
in external relationships, and in fact acknowledges the plurality 
of diplomacy actors. This has wider societal value, responding to 
the democratization urge. The EP group format deserves greater 
attention in other countries and regions, as a model for creative 
emulation. 


OTHER GROUPS 


The US and Canada, two countries as intimately involved with one 
another as can be imagined for two sovereign and independent 
entities, did not have any special bilateral consultation mechanism 
until theearly 1970s, when a Commission, headed by the US Secretary 
of State and the Canadian M inister of External Relations, was 
created. Since then, of course, the advent of NAFTA (North 
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American Free TradeArea) and other joint actions covering an array 
of functional areas, hasled to an abundance of bilateral consultation 
mechanisms. In the case of the US and Germany, at the start of the 
post-War reconciliation phase, a notional ‘Atlantic Bridge’ was 
created, as an umbrella device for a whole series of joint actions, 
bringing together the leading personalities of the two countries in 
various fields. T his initiative survives till now and has grown into a 
permanent cooperation mechanism. Other close neighbors have 
created similar mechanisms for wide consultation, including those 
in Europe in the early years after 1950. 

Among developing countries, such a non-official bilateral 
mechanism has been relatively slow to grow, perhaps on account 
of the fact that non-official participation in diplomacy and 
relationship building has also not been sufficiently nurtured. One 
exception is the ASEAN group of countries that has deliberately 
created a series of ‘Institutes of Security and International Studies’ 
in each capital, as think tanks that function in an autonomous 
fashion, and provide intellectual inputs for the benefit of each 
country and theentireregion, and networking with other entities. 
This is a model that could be well used in other regional entities 
likeSADC and ECOWAS. In South Asia, cooperation among think 
tanksin individual countries has developed in recent years through 
non-official initiatives, supported discreetly by the governments 
and by enlightened external funding agencies and foundations. 


TRACK TWO MECHANISMS 


In the case of countries that face conflict, or prolonged tension over 
political, territorial and other issues, a new format that has come 
into being in the past two or three decades is the ‘second track’ 
discussion format. T his was well used in the Cold War period by 
different entities, to deepen understanding and build mutual 
confidence. Among thosewho haveimplemented this from an early 
time have been religious groups like the ‘Society of Friends’ (the 
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NEW APPROACHES 


A new mechanism that has become popular is ‘strategic 
consultation’. Invariably it is established between countries that 
are seeking to makean indirect assertion to the effect that their 
affinities have increased. In practice it means that officials of 
the M FA, thedefense ministries and other agencies concerned 
with the political and security environment meet annually (or 
as mutually determined) for an exchange of views, and a tour 
d’ horizon. For instance, in 2000 the first such meeting was 
held between Indian and Chinese officials, marking a further 
improvement in bilateral ties. 

A different exampleis provided by an India-EU ‘round table 
for civil society’, backed and funded officially, and involving 
participants drawn from N GOs, development oriented volun- 
teer groups and thelike. T hereare substantive issues of health, 
education, the environment and other development imperatives 
where thereare sharp divergences, often within the developing 
countries themselves. For instance, the Indian opponents of big 
dams are confronted by others Indians, who insist that building 
such dams is the lesser evil to abandoning development in the 
name of environment protection. It is not clear if bilateral dia- 
logue, supported by state entities, produces real understanding. 


Quakers), think tanks like the Aspen Institute, and special theme 
groups like the Pugwash Conference that has focused on nuclear 
disarmament. Ata time when relations across the East-West divide 
were frozen, such private initiatives, almost always with the tacit 
or explicit support of someof thegovernments, kept contacts alive 
and served to transmit ideas and messages. Their contribution to 
the evolution of events, including the collapse of communism and 
the end of the Cold War, remains to be fully assessed. In Latin 
America theroleof private groups in thesettlement of civil conflicts 
has also been crucial. 
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Abba Eban, former Israeli Foreign M inister and master diplomat, 
has narrated graphically in his book Diplomacy for the Next 
Century how private initiative by a N orwegian social scientist, Tee 
Larsen, and his contacts with non-official and influential Israeli 
and Palestinian interlocutors led to what became the Oslo Talks 
of 1992-93, that led to a substantive peace process, and the joint 
meeting of Rabin and Arafat with Clinton at the White H ouse on 
September 13, 1993. T hisisan instance of a track two process that 
rapidly graduated to an official dialogue. (We can also seein the 
current N orwegian involvement in trying to start a dialoguebetween 
the Sri Lanka government and the Tamil Tiger militants, the way in 
which a small country can work for peaceful resolution of complex 
problems with its own diplomatic initiatives in distant regions.) 

Some developing countries, particularly in South Asia, havealso 
used the track two processes. For example, between India and 
Pakistan there are several such bilateral efforts under way, and the 
SAARC group of countries in South Asia has other instances of 
ongoing private dialogue among intellectuals of the countries in 
theregion. UnliketheEP groups, the primary initiative for the track 
two dialogue comes from individuals active in public affairs, the 
media or research, though there is often discreet official funding 
and backing. Funding may also comesometimes from non-official 
international foundations; usually the amount of money needed 
is modest. O ther features are: 


i. By definition, theterm track two means that thereis no formal 
official participation, though theindividuals who meet, in the 
South Asian experience, may be retired diplomats or armed 
forces personnel and others who are unlikely to stray too far 
from their respective national standpoints. In contrast, at the 
height of the East-West conflict, officials also took part in such 
encounters, with the disclaimer that they participated in a 
‘private’ capacity. 

ii. Starting from a standpoint of goodwill and commitment to 
mutual friendship, the dialogue often aims at defining the 
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mutual interests in wider terms than perceived conventionally, 
as well as feasible means for de-escalating tension. 

Invariably the groups report back to theleaders of their countries 
and to the foreign ministries after each encounter. The 
countries also find it useful to float trial balloons on new ideas 
through such groups, which ensures a discreet and ‘deniable’ 
mechanism for indirect negotiation, sometimes even taking 
theshapeof ‘talks about talks’. When India and Pakistan made 
an effort to overcome mutual suspicion with Prime M inister 
A.B. Vajpayee’s bus trip to Lahore, across the land frontier in 
M arch 1999, track two contacts and discussions among private 
emissaries had contributed to the summit encounter. In the 
event, the peace process launched with the LahoreD eclaration 
was sabotaged by Pakistan’s large incursion across the Line 
of Control in Kashmir at Kargil two months later, leading to 
a sharp and short conflict. 

One precondition for the operation of thesecond track isthe 
existence of some degree of plurality in the countries using the 
device, or at least a kind of latent plurality, as began to emerge 
in East Europemuch beforetheend of theC old War. In contrast, 
it is not clear, for example, how far the second track would 
really work with a country such as China, where differentiated 
positionsamong independent research institutes, and autonomy 
of expression is under evolution. Despite such caveats, an 
interesting track two dialogue was launched in 2001 between 
intellectuals and academic specialists of China, Russia and India; 
the first meeting was held in M oscow and another is planned 
for next year in China. 


It is undeniable that the track two provides a means for de- 


escalation of tension, and for building mutual confidence. In 
particular it serves to create public opinion in favor of tensions 
reduction. We sometimes tend to forget that international affairs 
deal with dynamic situations, and that influencing opinion within 
the ranks of the ‘adversary’ is also good diplomacy. 
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Oneunderlying feature of several of the groups described above 


isthe involvement of non-official agencies and individuals in inter- 
national affairs. This is an aspect of democratization of external 
affairs among the domestic constituencies that is occurring in most 
regions around the world. It forces foreign ministries to practice 
outreach to these domestic elements, via changed mindsets and some 
restructuring as well. Such evolution, representing a facet of public 
diplomacy, shapes theimplementation of foreign policy in our age. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What are the characteristics of a joint commission? H ow does 
it function? 

2. Whatarethe special features of an eminent persons group? What 
is a key element for its success? Do you Know of any other 
examples of such groups? 

3. What is the rationale of track two diplomacy? Please give your 
own examples. 

4, Why do countries need special consultation or dialogue 


mechanisms? 
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NOTES 


1. 


The prestige factor was important in the way the Soviet Union and 
East European countries used the] C model, but where the objective 
circumstances for bilateral benefit existed, it served well to mobilize 
cooperation opportunities. 

This was India’s experience with the|ndo-German J oint Commission 
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that was established in the late 1970s. The Germans insisted that 
membership cover the principal business bodies of the two sides, and 
through them to theindividual companies that are activein trade and 
industrial relations. T he result has been a strong degree of realism to 
the annual meetings, and the development of a problem-solving 
approach in the government- business dialogue on both sides. 

3. The Indo-US Commission was funded by the ‘Rupee counterpart 
funds’ that were a residue of US PL 480 food aid during the 1966-68 
drought in India. O neresult of PrimeM inister AB Vajpayee’s N ovember 
2001 visit to theUS has been a decision to createa new joint economic 
group, headed by the Principal Secretary to theIndian PM and theUS 
President’s Economic Adviser. This is to have five sub-groups and 
represents another exampleof flexible use of thejoint group method. 

4, Established at the start of the period of German reconstruction after 
World War II, this was one of thevery many institutional arrangements 
evolved to rebuild durable linkages. T here are around 80 participants 
from each of thetwo sides, and there aresub-groups wheresubstantive 
dialogue takes place. Today, with multiple connections among major 
EU members, the group is less prominent than before. 

5. A small but vital decision taken at the first meeting of the Indo- 
German group became a success factor. The German Co-Chairman 
of the time, Dr. Ulrich Cartilleri insisted that the final document 
summarizing the recommendations of the session should not exceed 
a page-and-half in length; he argued that Chancellor Kohl would not 
read anything longer than that. T he group accepted the advice and at 
each session one problem has always been to distil the final paper to 
such length, or in later years, to amaximum of three pages. Such lean 
final documents arenotin the! ndian style, but themethod concentrates 
minds wonderfully! And in August 1994, when Chancellor Kohl 
received the Indian Co-Chairman for a meeting, less than a full day 
after the end of the session, | saw for myself that the Chancellor had 
indeed read the recommendations, in the detailed observations he 
made in support of some of the ideas. 


10 


Bilateral Summits 


Sim meetings between theleaders of countries represent the 
apex of the bilateral diplomatic process. Weusetheterm to refer 
to formal or informal encounters between the heads of state and 
of government; meetings between ministers or even the heads of 
parliamentary institutions arenot included in this category Foreign 
travels of vice-presidents are usually not included in this definition. 


THE CONTEXT 


One feature of our times is that such meetings are more frequent 
with each passing year. T he heads are personally involved in foreign 
affairs as never before. As late as 1980, a former US Secretary of 
State recalled the adages of old diplomacy and warned: ‘Summit 
diplomacy is to be approached with the wariness with which a phy- 
sician prescribes a habit-forming drug.’ Abba Eban has written 
in like fashion more recently in 1998: ‘T he idea that every difficult 
condition can beimproved by high-level dialogueis oneof themore 
persistent diplomatic delusions... no situation isso bad that a badly 
conceived summit cannot make it worse.’ Contrast that with the 
hectic rounds of foreign visits made by British PrimeM inister Tony 
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Blair who in eight weeks after the September 11 terrorist attacks in 
the US, undertook four separate tours to several states, each time 
drumming up support for the US-led anti-terrorism coalition. 
Another trend is increased informality Countries like J apan, 
UK and othersin Europemaintain a numerical limit on thenumber 
of incoming ‘state’ visits that are accepted each year from foreign 
monarchs and presidents, to avoid over-burdening the country’s 
head of state who has to act as host. T hey havea similar limit for 
outbound invitations accepted. As noted in Chapter 2, theinformal 
variations on this have grown extensively, and this enables both 
sides to concentrate on substance, and cut down on the froth of 
empty protocol or ritual. So while gilded horse-drawn carriages 
and elaborate state banquets remain on the diplomatic calendar, 
more and more summits have shifted to business-like formats.? 


SUMMIT TYPES 


Until about 1970, bilateral summits were relatively infrequent. 
Usually planned with great care, such events fall into distinct 
categories: 


1. Visits by non-executive heads of state. These are visits by 
constitutional monarchs, and by presidents who do not hold 
executive power. T hey follow the formal pattern of ‘state’ visits, 
or thenext lower typein protocol symbolism, the ‘official’ visit. 
T hey aim at goodwill, flying the flag, and underscoring mutual 
affinity. Constitutional heads do not engage in substantive 
political discourse, though issues of mutual interest areinvariably 
addressed. By custom, a cabinet minister from homeaccompanies 
theconstitutional head traveling abroad, since by constitutional 
form the head acts on advice of his government. (Example: on 
visits abroad the British monarch invariably has an accompanying 
cabinet minister; German or Indian presidents do likewise.) In 
contrast, when an executive president travels to a country that 
has a constitutional head, the real business of the visit is 
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conducted not with the nominal host but with that county's 
foreign prime minister or thechancellor.4 T he reverse situation, 
a formal visit by a constitutional head to an executive president 
isincreasingly rareas there is no prospect of substantive dialogue. 
This would apply to a visit by say the] apanese Emperor to the 
US, important for symbolism, but taking place perhaps oncea 
decade, unlike the annual or even more frequent visits by the 
J apanese Prime M inister to Washington DC. M ost Western 
countries apply an annual ‘quota’ for both incoming and 
outbound full-protocol honor visits by heads of state. 

2. Regular visits by executive presidents and prime ministers. We 
speak here of the classic bilateral visit, often planned a year in 
advance, in response to previous exchanges, aimed at consolida- 
tion and augmentation of existing good relations. For example, 
inthe heyday of N on-Alignment, each visit by one of theleaders 
of this M ovement to a counterpart, say the travel of the Egyp- 
tian President to India or to Yugoslavia of the Tito era, took 
place at intervals of a few years, and was planned in meticulous 
detail. The schedule included events such as an address to the 
national parliament, a civic reception and the conferment of an 
honorary degree by a leading academic institution. Some or all 
of these are now often left out, for reasons of time. T hetypical 
bilateral visit format today is a full day devoted to substantive 
dialogue— between the two heads meeting one-on-one as well 
as at full delegation level, plus several ministers calling on the 
visiting dignitary. A meeting with the leader of the opposition 
is customary. In addition, formal banquets, supplemented by 
cultural activity are held; visits are made to educational or sci- 
entific institutions. A public event is held if the visitor wants to 
give a major address on a theme of his choice. T he guest usually 
travels outside the capital for a day or more, depending on cir- 
cumstance. All these variations depend on the guest’s convenience 
and local custom. 

3. State events. T heseincludethe coronation of kings and queens, 
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some presidential inaugurals (especially in Latin America where 
it is customary to have foreign dignitaries at these events), and 
state funerals of high dignitaries. Levels of attendance are 
carefully noted for bilateral reciprocity when occasion arises. T he 
organization of such events isa demanding task and some chaos 
is usually accepted in good humor. Protocol arrangements have 
to becreative to suit circumstance. At Emperor H irohito’s funeral 
in January 1989, in order to ensure that US President Ronald 
Reagan would not be placed low on the customary protocol 
order determined by length of tenure, all foreign high dignitaries 
were ranked in the order in which the J apanese monarch had 
made his state visits abroad, of coursewith the US placed first. 


Summits of this nature continue, but with simplified norms and 


set practices, such as setting limits on thenumber of the accompa- 
nying delegation that the receiving country would treat as state 
guests. (African and Arab nations tend to offer more elaborate 
and unstinted hospitality, but even they now exercise economy and 
apply limits.) The old stylesummits are now outnumbered by infor- 
mal visits by heads, dominated by substance and not protocol ritual. 
The new additions are: 


a) 
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Periodic encounters. Summits of this type take place between 
countries which sharea great deal in common. Example: the 6- 
monthly meetings of the French President and the German 
Chancellor. Depending on thethemes, they may beaccompanied 
by other ministers, or excludeall aides, with only an interpreter 
or note-taker present on each side. Such meetings havetaken place 
in exclusivelocations, likegourmet restaurants in the countryside 
or at famous castles, and are stripped of all ritual. T his model of 
cyclic meetings has not been taken up by developingin different 
regions. One of the few exceptions is the bi-annual encounter 
of the Presidents of South Africa and N amibia. 

Regional summits. O ne positive feature of regional diplomacy 
is the platform it creates for bilateral encounters of leaders of 
neighboring states. They take place at regular frequency and 
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providea neutral setting for meetings between heads of countries 
that havestrained relations. ASEAN, now encompassing 10 states 
in South-East Asia offers an outstanding example of such a blend 
of bilateral and regional diplomacy. In contrast, SAARC in South 
Asia provides a negative example— the unwillingness of Indian 
leaders to meet bilaterally their Pakistani counterparts after the 
military coup in that country in O ctober 1999 has resulted in a 
long postponement of even the annual summit.° 

On margins of other events. The commonest forum for a bilat- 
eral encounter isa multilateral meeting, at theUN in N ew York 
or elsewhere, usually with elaborate advance planning, and 
sometimes even in an impromptu mannex.® Such dialogue keeps 
contacts alive and permits consultation on issues at the confer- 
ence that the leaders are both attending. But sometimes the 
meeting signals a major change.’ State funerals, as noted above, 
arealso used for such bilateral meetings, though it is rare to have 
significant business conducted there.® 

Meetings with a topical agenda. T hese kinds of summits take 
place mainly at short notice, without formal protocol. T he vis- 
iting dignitary may stop over for just a few hours, concentrat- 
ing on dialogue with the host interlocutor. Such encounters are 
increasingly customary. Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat is a 
seasoned practitioner of such personal diplomacy, traveling in- 
cessantly to friendly capitals to marshal political support. With 
fast breaking developments, as during a crisis, the local embassy 
in the country being visited is usually ‘out of theinformation 
loop’, not aware of the full contours of the issue. Even in such 
cases, this embassy can provide information on local think- 
ing and attitudes that the visiting dignitary can ill-afford to 
neglect. 


This listing is not exhaustive and there are other summits that 


do not follow thepattern, like stopover visits and almost casual drop- 
ins by leaders. T hislatter typeoccursin A frica and theA rab countries 
in particular.9 
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SUMMIT VIGNETTES 


Bilateral summits can producehigh drama, as well as unexpected 
moments of distraction. An instanceof the former isthe} une- 
July 1972 India-Pakistan summit held at Shimla between Indira 
Gandhi and Zulfikar Bhutto, to negotiate the final arrangements 
after the Bangladesh War of December 1971, including the 
handing back of some 30,000 sq. km of territory and 93,000 
Pakistan army prisoners held by India. He brought with hima 
large political delegation, including senior ministers, opposition 
personalities, and his daughter Benazir, then barely out of her 
teens. (Benazir Bhutto has written that her father warned her 
to wave to the crowds, but not smile, because of the difficult 
circumstances of the visit.) T henegotiations weredifficult and 
seemed to fail; on the final day a late night meeting of the two 
leaders, unaccompanied by aides, produced the formula, the 
Shimla Agreement of July 2, 1972, which commits the two 
countries to a bilateral process to resolve the Kashmir issue, 
and converted the ‘ceasefireline’ in Kashmir to a delineated ‘Line 
of Control’. But that Agreement has not produced durable 
peace. O neissueshrouded in mystery, and an object of bilateral 
controversy, is whether Bhutto gavesome verbal commitments 
that were later not honored. (SeePN Dhar, Indira Gangdhi, the 
‘Emergency’, and Democracy, Oxford University Press, N ew 
Delhi, 2000). 

During her N ovember 1981 visit to France Prime M inister 
Indira Gandhi was to receive a doctorate honoris causa at the 
University of Sorbonne; Indian Ambassador M K Rasgotra 
insisted that she should deliver her speech in French. She 
had studied French in Switzerland as a teenager, but had no 
subsequent contact with the language, and was unwilling to do 
so. The Ambassador persisted with his advice. Barely six days 
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before arrival in Paris, her Principal Secretary phoned the 
Ambassador to convey ‘firm instructions’ that she would speak 
in English, but the A mbassador stuck to his stand that a speech 
in English would bebadly received. At this point Indira Gandhi, 
who was present, took the phoneand said that this was her own 
decision; the Ambassador replied that it was his duty to point 
out that this would cast a shadow on thevisit. Atthisshereented, 
and with characteristic determination, shethen went on to devote 
three hours each day while in Rome (the preceding destination 
on her tour) to practicing the delivery of the French text of her 
speech, with a Professor of French from the University of Rome. 
T he speech, when delivered, was word-perfect and capped an 
important visit that put the ndia-Francerelationship on a higher 
track. And Rasgotra was appointed Foreign Secretary i.e. the 
civil service head of the M inistry of External Affairs), shortly 
thereafter! 

The mood at the coronation of N epal’s King Birendra in 
1974 was one of amiable chaos, and Philippine presidential 
spouse! melda M arcos added to theconfusion when sheturned 
up unexpectedly with two plane-loads of friends! Protocol 
arrangements at themany ceremonial and social events, spread 
out over three days, were under much stress. At the end of each 
event, most foreign dignitaries waited 30 to 40 minutes for their 
cars, escorted by several jeep-loads of armed guards. Everyone 
took it in good humor. 


PRACTICAL VALUE 


H ow real isthe utility of bilateral summits visits, and what do they 
achieve? In an age of public accountability, there are real questions 
and it is not sufficient to speak in the abstract of the advancement 
of relations or a deepening of understanding among states. A few 
responses: 
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A summit may becomea landmark event, if it gives a new start 
or marks a paradigm shift. T his was the case with US President 
Richard N ixon’s historic journey to Chinain 1972, which marked 
US acceptance of China and led to its entry into the UN, anda 
shift in the global balance. Such events are rare. Another that 
was in the making was Russian President Vladimir Putin's 
N ovember 2001 journey to the US, which did not fully live up 
to billing as the open launch of the new US-Russia alliance. 

N ational leaders get an opportunity to speak directly to 
counterparts, without intermediaries, to advocate a viewpoint, 
demand an action (or abstention from an action), or solicit a 
decision. T his is the classic advocacy role of diplomacy. At the 
minimum this influences countries, offering a perspective that 
oneside may not have fully grasped, not because the facts of the 
other’s standpoint were not known, but because the case is 
presented in a very personal way, oneleader to another. Personal 
chemistry is always important. Sometimes the dramatic result 
of actually getting the other country to do what one seeks is 
possible. For instance, during the first sustained encounter 
between the British and Indian Prime M inisters in M arch 1982, 
Indira Gandhi was able to persuade M argaret T hatcher to agree 
to contribute to a particular round of replenishment of funds 
for the ‘International D evelopment Association’, thesoft lending 
window of the World Bank for the poorest countries, at a level 
that was beyond the subscription level agreed by the US, and 
persuade other donors to do likewise. T his resulted in getting an 
additional amount of some $1.5 billion for the benefit of 
developing states. C ontrast this with the virtually unproductive 
tour that the same Indian Premier made to the US and other 
Western nations in mid-1971 to mobilize support for a looming 
crisis, resulting from military repression in what was then East 
Pakistan and theeventual exodus of 10 million refugees into India. 
It culminated in the Bangladesh War of December 1971. In 
particular, President Nixon was unmoved by Indira Gandhi's 
personal appeal, and H enry Kissinger, present there as N ational 
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Security Adviser, has called it the worst bilateral meeting of the 
N ixon Presidency. 

Sometimes major declarations or joint statements are issued as 
bilateral documents that are of world importance, which then 
become milestones for the concerned countries. One example 
is the Shanghai Communiqué that emerged from Nixon's 1972 
China visit that laid down US acceptance of Beijing’s demand 
that ‘there is only one China’, foreclosing the notion of Taiwan 
as a Claimant to statehood. One consequence of increased 
peregrination by leaders is that such joint documents are issued 
only on special occasions, thus relieving diplomats and their 
ministers from the task of laborious negotiation of documents 
that often neither command attention nor hold lasting value. 


d) Actions are speeded up because of the bilateral visit; the most 


) 
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common instanceis bilateral agreements that may bein the pipe 
line. T hereis mutual pressure to sign these during thedignitary’s 
visit, (though by custom, leaders do not personally sign bilateral 
accords, other than those of exceptional significance). Such agree- 
ments are presented as visible symbols of affinity The same is 
true of other events or decisions that may bein the pipeline, or 
photogenic events like the opening of a cultural center or anew 
chancery building. 

T hevisit may produce significant bilateral action. Business links 
receive a major boost, as seen in visits that mark the signing of 
major new industrial or construction contracts.!“ It may be that 
large volumes of aid are announced, as has been the case with 
visits by Western leaders to M oscow, to prop up theailing Russian 
economy. Specific new avenues of cooperation are opened up 
sometimes, as was the case with the Indian Prime M inister’s 
September 1991 tour to Germany that led to the setting up of 
theIndo-German Consultative Group (Chapter 9). Indeed, one 
under-exploited formula isto usethe visit as a vehiclefor pursuit 
of concreteissues or ‘action points’ that area priority for either 
side, through a bilateral mechanism that reports back to the 
leaders after a certain time. !4 
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f) A visit facilitates dialogue with a widespectrum of personalities 
in thehost country, and this may enablethe guest leader to assess 
the second echelon of leadership in that country, and contact 
leaders of the opposition as well, for instance prior to an election 
there. This provides continuity of personal contact, vital for 
stability in relations. 

T he visiting dignitary may be ableto make an appeal to public 
Opinion, over theheads of thecountry leaders, in somesituations. 
T his was the case with US presidential visits to M oscow in the 
Cold War era, when it was often negotiated in advance that at 
least oneof his major speeches would be broadcast live by Soviet 
TV, on its own networks. The summit encounter may also aim 
at domestic opinion at home, as was clearly one of President 
M usharraf’s objectives at the India-Pakistan Agra summit of 
July 2001.3 
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LOGISTICS 


For practitioners of diplomacy, visits by leaders demand meticulous 
preparation, and atotal mastery of detail. Protocol work isprimarily 
about management of detail, anticipation of the unexpected and 
rapid responses to new or unplanned situations. Some of this may 
resemble petty detail, but thisis not a position that diplomats can 
ever afford to take, because the minor issues can snow ball rapidly, 
and can either make or break a visit. 

T heworld over, the logistical demands made during such visits 
by national leaders have escalated. Barely 20 years ago, when the 
Indian Prime™M inister traveled abroad, there wereno advance visits 
to oversee planning, nor any movement of officials into the capitals 
being visited on ‘temporary duty’, for theactual event.!4 Today, con- 
cerns over security and inflation in the size of the accompanying 
contingent have made oneor more advance visits mandatory. Plus, 
a dozen or more officials are moved into the capital and the other 
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citiesin the foreign country being visited to strengthen the mission’s 
capacity to handle the visit. O ther countries have seen a similar 
increase. 

Another change is the escalation in the size of the delegations. 
M oreand morecountries makeit a practiceto takewith thedignitary 
a collection of parliamentarians and public personalities. Given the 
stress and time demands of major visits, there are few productive 
dialogue opportunities for these accompanists, who would surely 
derive greater value from separate visits spaced out over time. But 
factors of prestige and a desireto join the bandwagon work against 
such logic! On theplusside, the visitors are exposed to thecountry, 
even if in a hurried and kaleidoscopic manner. 

Sizable business delegations have become almost a mandatory 
accompaniment, and this is a positive development because 
economics is at the fore of thesummit dialogueand weknow from 
experience that the business dimension adds realism. T here have 
been major visits by Canadian PrimeM inisters with a 100 or more 
businessmen in attendance, and Germans Chancellors often travel 
with 30 to 60. In contrast, J apan maintains the old world formula 
of not having businessmen accompany visits by leaders, on the 
premise that this may convey a perception of over-involvement by 
business in political affairs.+> 

Large media contingents from homeare another growing trend, 
especially the electronic media that are attracted by the visuals of 
the national leader in a foreign environment. It becomes essential 
to provide complete media centers for them at hotels and other 
places visited. 


OTHER DIRECT CONTACTS 


Presidents and prime ministers engagein direct diplomacy in other 
ways as well. Some of the ways this happens are detailed below, 
and these mark an increasing trend of our times. 
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Q Telephonecommunications between leaders are now frequent. 
While the major powers have systems of maintaining logs and 
conversation transcripts, this is not customary in some other 
countries. It becomes almost impossible for the diplomatic sys- 
tem of such countries to get details of what transpired, even while 
a general outline is usually available.!© Personal relations estab- 
lished at bilateral and multilateral summits contribute to the 
ease with which the telephone medium is utilized, to the point 
where it has become a major instrument of diplomacy. An often 
overlooked aspect is that unless both sides use encryption ma- 
chinery of arobust type, thesetelephonelinks are permeable to 
major intelligence agencies. 

a Also more frequent are personal communications between 
leaders, usually replacing or reinforcing moreformal channels. 
For the country sending the communication there may be an 
illusion of confidentiality in the exchange, but this may not be 
the understanding at the other end! In exceptional situations, 
if there is a special relationship of trust between leaders, such 
communications can take a personal character and may not be 
accessible to the foreign ministry— unfortunate both for good 
diplomacy management and for the historical record. 

Q Inrare situations, leaders may use personal emissaries outside 
the diplomatic system for communication, and for some 
negotiation as well. One well documented instance is the secret 
journey that former Secretary of State Dean Acheson made to 
Paris during the US-Soviet crisis of 1962, to show proof to 
President de Gaulleof the existence of Soviet missiles in Cuba, 
and to seek hissupport on theultimatum that President Kennedy 
was about to give to M oscow. The emissary traveled without 
the knowledge of the US Ambassador, and went straight from 
the airport to the Elyseé Palace and back to his special aircraft. 
Intelligence agencies are often the vehicles of choice by leaders 
for such ‘backchannel’ contacts. 
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ROLE OF MFAS AND THE EMBASSIES 


Classical diplomacy scholar H arold Nicholson had warned after 
the Versailles C onference of 1919 that, ‘nothing could bemore fatal 
than the habit of personal contact between the statesmen of the 
world’.27 0 nestudy of theend of the Cold War examines the Bush- 
Gorbachev dynamics of the 1989-91 period and quotes former US 
President Richard N ixon: ‘H e(President G eorge Bush) believesthat 
if you have a good personal relationship it helps on substance. | 
believe that unless the leaders’ interests are compatible, a personal 
relationship does not mean anything.’!8 T he same study suggests 
that this personal relationship led to a failure in assessing the 
competing power centers of the time, and inadequate support to 
democratization and economic reform. 

Of course, not all summits are successful. Some commentators 
speak of the problem of excess of expectations, or of over-commit- 
ment. Whatever the outcome of the summit, it is the permanent 
mechanism of diplomacy: in particular of the resident ambassador 
and his embassy that has thetask of preparing for thesummit, han- 
dling the logistics if it takes placein a foreign country, and tackling 
the follow-up. T he embassy handles this in close interchange with 
the home foreign ministry, and the core functions of both are: 


Q To prepare thoroughly beforethesummit. T hisis not possible if 
oneor both sides distrust the past record between them, or are 
convinced that personal diplomacy will producea breakthrough 
that other contacts failed to produce. T heAgra Summit of J uly 
2001 cited earlier, is an instance where the Pakistan President's 
insistenceon bypassing customary preparatory work contributed 
to failure.19 

Q To anticipate the position the other sideis likely to take At all 
cost, thehometeam should not betaken by surprise. O btaining 
this information calls for the highest skills, and personal 
credibility. The Reagan-Gorbachev ‘walk in the woods’ at the 
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October 1986 Reykjavik Summit produced high drama when 
an unexpected Soviet proposal for a complete elimination of 
offensive strategic arms within a decade took the US President 
by surprise, and almost led him to agree, to the consternation of 
his advisers. 

Q To handle follow-up. Again it is the permanent diplomatic 
mechanism that has to ensure that this is accomplished with 
purpose and an orientation for results. 

Q Tosmoothen ruffled feathers and restore balance, if things have 
gone badly. It is the embassy and the M FA that generally have to 
shoulder the responsibility for failure. 


It isa misunderstanding to imagine that summits between heads 
devaluethediplomatic system or the resident ambassador. Frequent 
personal contacts between leaders area positive asset in relationships. 
Old diplomacy viewed such events with a jaundiced eye because 
expectations from direct meetings between leaders were higher, 
and there were spectacular failures from summits. Today’s summits 
do not replace the permanent system of diplomacy, but function as 
an integral component of thesystem of international relations. M ost 
of thetime, they can providethe diplomatic apparatus with impetus 
and strong direction. Dean Acheson has written tellingly: ‘Whena 
chief or state or head of government makes a fumble, the goal is 
open behind him.’2? When results fall short of expectation, it 
becomes thetask of diplomacy to seek new ways of moving forward. 
Like modern communication, summits area fact of life, and form 
one more instrument in a proactive diplomatic system to deploy in 
integrated diplomacy. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How does a visit abroad by an executive president differ from 
that by a non-executive head of state? 
2. What arethesuccess factors for a substantive bilateral summit 
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meeting? H ow should one work to generate the best possible 
result? 


. What is theimportance of logistical arrangements? Please give 


some examples from your own experience. 


. How does one’s own embassy contribute to a summit meeting 


of leaders? 
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Around the world, simplification of protocol is the norm. Gone are 
the elaborate airport arrival welcome scenes, even in a strong 
customary protocol capital like Beijing. When thereisa state or official 
visit, the military guard of honor, and theplaying of national anthems 
usually takes place at the presidential palace or similar location in 
the heart of the city, and even here the ceremony is truncated from 
thepast norms. Also goneare elaborate ‘return banquets’ by thevisiting 
head of state or government. 

In practice, this does not present difficulty It means that while the 
ceremonial functions have one host, the non-executive head of state, 
the substantive dialogue is held with the head of government. 
Thisistheactual situation in SAARC at theend of 2001, with no meeting 
of thesummit held since 1998, following the military coup that brought 
General Pervez M usharraf to power in October 1999. India insists 
on an end to cross-border terrorism support by Pakistan, which the 
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international community now accepts as a fact, despite Pakistan's 
denial. In theprocess, thebilateral dispute blocks regional cooperation. 


. One of the protocol issues that arises is ‘who will call on whom?’ 


Someleaders are sensitive on this point, as! witnessed at theC ancun 
Summit in October 1981, narrated in Inside Diplomacy. 


. When Prime M inister Indira Gandhi returned to power in J anuary 


1981, after the period of the Emergency (1975-77) and her 
subsequent ouster in the elections of M arch 1977, she carried bitter 
memories of the manner in which she had been criticized in the US. 
For thenext 20 months there was no substantive contact with thenew 
US administration headed by President Ronald Regan. They met 
for thefirst time on the margins of theCancun N orth-South summit 
meeting of October 1981, and that brief but decisive encounter set 
the stage for a full restoration of friendly linkages, including Indira 
Gandhi's official tour to the US in July 1982. 


. One exception was the funeral of Kenyan President Jomo Kenyatta 


in 1978, when a chance encounter between the Pakistan President 
and theIndian PrimeM inister in N airobi led to anew, but eventually 
abortive effort at normalization of relations. (Source: former Indian 
High Commissioner A.N.D. H aksar.) 


. Thereisa story, vouchsafed by a friend, that during a cabinet meeting 


in thelate 1970s Algerian President H ouari Boumedienne was handed 
a note by an aide while he was in the midst of a cabinet meeting. He 
pulled a faceand said: ‘Wehaveto now leavefor theairport. President 
Gaddafi has arrived unexpectedly and his aircraft iscircling overhead!’ 
This incident is narrated in the dramatic detail of what actually 
happened in my book Inside Diplomacy, pp. 244-6. O neremarkable 
feature was the contrasting style of the two great leaders, the ‘take 
charge’ attitude of M argaret Thatcher contrasted with the quiet, 
unspeaking demeanor of Indira Gandhi who let her principal aides 
to make the pitch. O ne net result was the bonding of a remarkable 
friendship between them. 

This has particularly been a custom with Western visits to China 
and someother Asian countries, when the signature of large business 
contracts is seen as part of the productive gain from the visit. 
When German Chancellor Kohl visited N ew Delhi in February 1993, 
he brought with him a large business delegation. When they were 
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received by the two leaders, immediately after the one-on-one talks, 
Kohl told the group that he and the Indian Premier had identified a 
number of important action areas and that they would meet in 
Germany a year later to monitor the results on these. T heIndian side 
took advantage of thisto prepareasset of specific action points, listing 
issues that were pending, and this was handed over by PrimeM inister 
N arasimha Rao to Kohl when they met again on the following day. 
This becamea useful device for subsequent follow up. A likemethod 
has been used by India on another visit. It has a wider application. 
T he Pakistan President was very successful in using the media, India 
and international, asan instrument for influencing negotiation, and 
projecting himself as one who was ableto effectively stand up to the 
demands of international diplomacy. 

Asa mid-level official on the staff of Prime M inister Indira Gandhi 
(1981-82) | traveled with her on five major tours abroad, to a total 
of some 20 countries and destinations, including theC ommonwealth 
Summit of September 1981 and the Cancun Summit of O ctober 1981. 
Information gathered during theauthor’s survey in J apan, April 2001. 
But in contrast to this formal stance, most observers would agree 
that J apanese diplomacy is extremely engaged abroad in support of 
businessmen from the country. 

During a survey, a foreign ambassador told me of the conversation 
one of his leaders had held with the Indian Prime M inister. It was 
from the officials working in the latter’s office that he was able to get 
details that were not availableto the foreign ministry at home. T here 
is evidence that even in the US, details of presidential conversations 
with foreign leader do not often reach the State Department. 

Cited in J ohn Dickie, Inside the Foreign Office (Chapman, London, 
1992). 

M ichael R. Beschkoss and StrobeT albott, Ar the Highest Levels (Little 
and Brown, N ew York, 1993). 

The Cancun North-South Summit of 1981 is an instance of failure 
of multilateral diplomacy that arose from a decision by the main 
organizers, Canada and M exico, to short-circuit the preparatory 
process. 

Dean Acheson, Present at the Creation: My years in the State 
Department (W.W. Norton, N ew York, 1969). 


PART II] 


METHODS 


11 
Diplomatic Reports 


R eports are the lifeblood of the diplomatic process, even in an 

age when weseem overwhelmed by an ‘information overload’. 
Save in exceptional situations where the mission or the official at 
headquarters may gain access to valuable information that is notin 
the public domain, diplomatic reports areno longer the primesource 
of information for the foreign ministry; information arrives much 
faster from public sources, like the global T V networks, the print 
media and theInternet, to givea few examples! But thediplomatic 
report offers insights that areuniquein other ways— the marshalling 
of information that is of direct relevanceto the home government, 
plus analysis that takes into account thehome government's policy 
concerns, and forecasting needs. Diplomatic reports are also based 
on the observer's national perspective. In an efficient diplomatic 
system there is no substitute for reportage focused on the needs of 
theusers, which also includes the other ministries and agencies. T his 
iswhat! havecalled the ‘feedback’ function of the entirediplomatic 
system, providing perspectivesin which information isto beanalyzed, 
and becomes the basis for decision. Reports are the feedstock for 
of policy-making. 
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BASIC ELEMENTS 


Article 3 of the 1961 Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations, 
sets out the functions of diplomatic missions. O ne of the tasks is: 


(d) ascertaining by all lawful means conditions and developments in the 
receiving State and reporting thereon to the Government of the sending 
State. 


In choosing the word ‘ascertaining’, over simply ‘observing’ or 
‘reporting’, an activeor dynamic rolehas been assigned to the mission 
in executing this particular function. T he premise is that collecting 
information relating to the receiving state is a core activity of 
diplomacy. 

While feedback is a major preoccupation of missions abroad, 
the writing of analytical papers and other forms of reportage also 
occupy officials at headquarters. One exampleis the perennial job 
of brief writing, whichis almost a constant activity for desk officers 
and their seniors. (Special kinds of diplomatic documents like the 
‘action plan’, ‘management plans’ and ‘ambassador’s instructions’ 
are addressed in Chapter 15, which covers performance.) 

Writing diplomatic reports is a craft; some would even call it 
an art. Aswith theother skillsin this profession, a book or aguide 
prepared by a foreign ministry may set out advice on good report- 
writing, but it is through observation and tutelage under an expe- 
rienced expert that one imbibes real lessons, shaping one’s own 
methods. Some basic elements that can guide the writing of reports 
are: 


Q Balance and objectivity, looking at all sides of a situation, 
without bias or selectivity This also involves impartial 
assessment of information. 

Q Mastery over language, not for its own sake but to convey ideas 
in aclear manner, with precision. 

Q Completeness, following the entire chain of events. 
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Q Accuracy, checking all the facts, and indicating unverified 
information in an appropriate way, if this has to be included. 

Q Brevity, accompanied by a logical structure to the report. T his 
includes a narration of the facts, a critical analysis, an appraisal 
of the current situation, and a reasoned forecast of the way the 
situation may develop. Where appropriate, policy alternatives 
need to beset out. Even complex issues can be broken down to 
essentials.? Precise executive summaries havea role. 

Q Honesty and integrity, reporting all that should be conveyed to 
the government, not selecting the things that it may wish to 
hear. Onemust not pander to known views of others, but set out 
choices and recommendations in a way that facilitates decision. 


PERIODIC REPORTS 


Each foreign ministry has its own system of periodic reportage by 
missions, but two frequent staples have been the ‘monthly’ report 
and the ‘annual’ report. 

The monthly report is an old institution, dating from before 
the contemporary communications revolution, when the bulk of 
diplomatic correspondence was dispatched through the ‘diplomatic 
bag’. The monthly political report covered domestic and external 
political developments in thetarget country, providing both factual 
information and analysis. Such reports were widely circulated, at 
the MFA and among other agencies interested in international 
affairs,? plus to missions in neighboring countries and in major 
Capitals. T his often becamea heavy burden to digest, and themonthly 
report received diminishing attention. Today, in many countries 
this report has withered away. Whereit remains, it is often unread. 
Few heads of missions use it as a vehicle for conveying meaningful 
analysis, and areport of this nature compiled by junior officialsin 
the embassy becomes further devalued.4 

Its counterpart, themonthly commercial and economic report, 
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has acontinuing role. It typically summarizes local economic policy 
and business developments, affecting the home country’s export 
market and trade, plus general information on the local economic 
scene that is usually not available through other sources. M any 
countries have the healthy practice of circulating these reports to 
others outside the government, like chambers of commerce and 
associations of exporters, sincethey are real users of the data. Itis 
worthwhile for missions to place such reports on their Internet 
websites, after deleting anything that can be construed as sensitive 
information. 

T heannual report isalso an old institution, and remains of value, 
providing asummary of major developments, political, economic, 
and in other fields. It can be used by the ambassador asa vehicle for 
his authoritative evaluation of the year and for forward analysis. 
Often the annual political report provides inputs for the foreign 
ministry's own annual report that is customarily submitted to par- 
liament. T here is a separate annual report on the mission’s house- 
keeping activities, encapsulating data on finance, administrative 
issues and logistics, which is important for the headquarters in its 
oversight over the functioning of the mission. 

Some foreign ministries have shifted to weekly ‘roundup’ reports, 
covering political and other developments that do not merit a 
special communication. From the perspective of territorial divisions 
at headquarters that handles relations with several countries, such 
reports keep it in touch with developments, and help in preparing 
summaries for higher management. T here are other methods: 


Q TheGermansusean unusual reporting format. Every six months 
the mission is required to send a comprehensive report on the 
country, covering political, economic and other developments, 
as well as summarizing thestate of bilateral relations. Itiswritten 
under the authority of the ambassador, and becomes the basis 
for a full country review at home. This also has the merit of 
superior reporting interval, in comparison with theannual report. 
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Q Singapore, with its strong orientation towards performance 
monitoring uses a monthly ‘performance report’ in which mis- 
sions haveto respond on three points: the major tasks performed; 
a list of the reports and dispatches sent by each officer; and 
details of the new local contacts established. T his is a simple, 
powerful way of performance evaluation. 

Q Innearly 17 years asa head of mission, | found it useful to prepare 
a6-monthly survey of bilateral economic relations. It summarized 
the status of major projects and issues being pursued, and 
conveyed an overview of the economic scene, as might be of 
utility to home agencies, including individual enterprises actively 
engaged in thetarget country and national business associations. 
Leaving out matters of commercial confidentiality, details of 
new activities were included. It enabled all the players to share 
information and network among themselves. 


SPECIAL DISPATCHES 


Thisisa classic diplomatic reporting format. T hedistinction between 
a ‘dispatch’, and a letter or other form of episodic communication, 
lies in the depth and intensity of study that precedes the writing, 
though technically each substantive communication from a mission 
is a dispatch. O ne obviously does not include in this category the 
administrative communications and the financial reports that fill 
up much of the diplomatic bag in actual practice. One rough way 
to gauge thework profileof amission isto comparethe proportion 
of substantive correspondenceto administrative communications. 
T his gives a revealing ‘teeth to tail’ ratio. 

Ideally, a dispatch should set out the objective and the issues 
addressed, go on to cover thefacts, then the analysis of this evidence, 
and finally come to its conclusion or prognosis of the way events 
are likely to shape up. Some boldness in prediction, or expression 
of opinion, isfar superior to a dispatch that concludes thenarration 
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COMPARING DIPLOMATIC REPORTS 


Diplomatic reports see the light of public scrutiny many years 
after the event, when documents arereleased under thelaws or 
rules in various countries. This makes it hard to compare the 
reports written by different diplomatic services. O ne exception 
isthe EU which has a system of joint reports prepared by two 
or moreembassiesin foreign capitals since 1994, someof which 
are accessible to all members. 

| recall as a desk officer in 1965-67, we used to receive at the 
M inistry of External Affairs at N ew Delhi British Foreign O ffice 
‘reprints’ of selected dispatches by British Embassies, bearing 
the security classification of ‘Confidential’ or the even lower 
‘Restricted’. This was a form of Commonwealth information 
sharing that withered away around the early 1970s. Printed on 
light blue paper, usually running to four pages, these dispatches 
provided us with a barometer to judge our own dispatches from 
the particularly active missions like the embassies in Beijing and 
M oscow. We noted that the British dispatch scored in elegance 
and terseness of expression, but our own special dispatches were 
of like quality and prescience, and sometimes better. 

It would be interesting to be able to compare, with living 
contemporary examples, the ways in which different services 
write their reports. 


with ambivalence or prevarication. It is the business of diplomats 
to render honest, intelligent advice. And being too timorous or 
unwilling to express an opinion cannot fulfill that role. Courage 
to go against the perceived wisdom at the headquarters, or the 
preference of someone in power is no less vital. T hus the dispatch 
is a reflection of personal integrity. 

Thecirculation of dispatches written in missions, among other 
missions, is of utility, because it keeps missions informed of the per- 
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spective from different participants in the dialogue, and leads to 
cross-fertilization of ideas, besides obvious information sharing. 
With M FAsincreasingly using their own ‘intranets’ for communi- 
cation, it is all too easy to mark messages to a number of sister 
missions. On the other hand, thereisa real danger of information 
overload. But it is generally better to run this risk, than leaving it 
to headquarters to copy dispatches to other missions. 

For the HOM at the termination of his mission, a ‘farewell dis- 
patch’ is the vehicle to summarize his experience in a particular 
assignment, and convey his overview of the country, as also a prog- 
nosis of the bilateral relationship. Such dispatches merit wide distri- 
bution. Asinstitutional records, they convey a special flavor of the 
placeand thetime. T his tradition isnot universal, but deserves to be 
emulated; it should not beleft to the option of theindividual HOM .® 

Another end of assignment document that is mandatory in most 
diplomatic systems is the ‘handing over note’ which the HOM 
addresses to his successor, usually following a prescribed format 
(though there are many foreign services which do not usea standard 
format, and suffer in consequence). Given thefact that unlike other 
professions, diplomacy does not permit a physical handover from 
oneambassador to another, much less a period of ‘understudy’ or 
overlap, thisis the principal means for institutional memory trans- 
mission to thenew envoy. In fact, comprehensive handing over notes 
should be obligatory for diplomats at other levels, (and for M FA 
officials as well.) An ideal note should convey information on local 
institutions, personalities and processes, plus all the special features 
of the assignment and country. It should also give confidential 
assessments of local interlocutors of importance, plus of fellow 
envoys from other countries, within one’s own regional group and 
the diplomatic corps, as also pen sketches of the officials in the mis- 
sion, home-based and local staff. An ideal note would be consulted 
by the successor for the first several months of his assignment, to 
refresh memory and to comparehis own first experiences with the 
advice of the predecessor. 
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CIPHER MESSAGES 


In the age of the Internet, and the intranets that are increasingly 
used by diplomatic services for rapid and ‘firewall’-protected secure 
communication, the old name ‘telegram’ lingers on in some foreign 
ministries as a reminder of days long past. The cipher telegram or 
‘cable’— in the days before the telex machine, when it really was a 
telegram or cable— was sent through commercial channels, or viaa 
point-to-point radio link. Such coded messages exchanged between 
headquarters and missions are basically in the nature of instruc- 
tions and dispatches based on these by way of response. Or they 
may report on local developments of importance and on dialogue 
with officials of the receiving country. Brevity and urgency aretwo 
essential ingredients. The distinctive feature of such messages is 
that they are transmitted by the most rapid means available, and on 
receipt at headquarters, these are widely distributed, usually ina 
predetermined pattern that applies to such cipher messages. T his 
latter is the USP— the wideinformation sharing, making such mes- 
sages a powerful tool for getting one’s ideas and analysis read by 
virtually all the decision makers in one’s own hierarchy. T hey usu- 
ally carry a security classification, and the rule of thumb is that 
the higher the classification, the greater the attention the message 
receives. T he sender can usually select the recipients to whom the 
message should go, and this also enhances its effectiveness.’ Some 
countries use the encrypted fax as a means of transmitting confi- 
dential messages.® 

Both outbound and inbound coded messages are distributed 
widely, to 20 or even 40 recipients. Copies customarily go to the 
offices of thehead of stateand thehead of government, the foreign 
minister, the permanent secretary and all senior officials of the 
foreign ministry, as well as agencies like the external intelligence 
organization, and whereappropriate, other ministries. O ften colored 
paper isused to draw attention to such communications, for purposes 
of secure handling and to convey priority. 
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When sent from headquarters, the coded message typically 
conveys instructions, or a briefing on a development that needs to 
be shared with missions, by way of background information, or 
material to be conveyed to the other government. 

When sent from the mission, it communicates developments and 
analysis that calls for a decision, or becomes an input into thedecision 
process. Such messages often convey thecontents of discussions that 
may be a response to a démarche, or a position statement on an 
issue vital to either or both sides. For the head of mission, who is 
almost always the originator of themessage or at least the clearing 
authority— since this task is seldom delegated to others, savein the 
very largest missions— itis a mechanism for conveying his personal 
assessment and views. The HOM soon learns that these messages 
can be used as an instrument for gaining visibility and building a 
reputation, but overused or mishandled, the same instrument can 
also destroy credibility. O veruse is a frequent professional hazard 
for the HOM. ‘Cipher message diplomacy’ is a subtle art. 


BRIEFS AND WEBSITES 


The mission needs a standard collection of briefing material, for 
privileged visitors and for the general public, as per the norms set 
in different systems. T he usual material includes: 


Q An unclassified ‘country brief’, setting out the basic features 
of the host country, its systems, and a general description of 
the bilateral relationship. 

Q A similar briefing note mainly focused on the bilateral relation- 
ship, bearing low classification, to be used for briefing official 
visitors from home. 

Q A ‘fact sheet’ or similar short 1-page document that gives the 
country data in simple and digestible form, particularly useful 
in countries where such information is hard to come by. 

a A standard ‘commercial guide’ for businessmen seeking initial 
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information on thecountry, updated annually or morefrequently 
T hisisideal for potential exporters from homelooking for new 
markets. 

H ealth and safety advice for tourists, where this is appropriate. 
Guidance material covering consular issues, like advice on 
registration at the embassy for own nationals, or guidance on 
passport renewal. Similar notes are also useful for local citizens 
on visa procedures. 


M uch of this material can today be posted on the mission’s 


website, for easy access by all. This also carries the responsibility 
for updating the material on a regular basis. Visa application forms 
should be provided on the embassy website, for easy download 
by applicants, both as aserviceto users and to save needless corre: 
spondence. 


REPORTS AND ANALYSIS AT HEADQUARTERS 


At headquarters, there is need for reportage on foreign countries 
that partly matches the material prepared by missions. Diplomatic 
reports at the M FA include the following: 


a) 


oy 
z= 
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Analytical briefs: Territorial divisions usually prepare these on 
the basis of reports sent by the missions, with the difference that 
they offer thewider perspective that a foreign ministry is expected 
to furnish. These become the basis for decisions on policy or on 
tactics of foreign affairs. 

Policy papers: These differ from the above in explicit design, 
because they examine policy issues, and are prepared after con- 
siderableinternal groundwork, plus dialoguewith many officials 
and even other agencies (including the embassies concerned). 
T hey set out several options. 

Briefing papers: A major requirement is for internal ‘briefing 
notes’, often furnished at short noticeto senior officials, to other 
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ministries and to the offices of the president or prime minister. 
Word processors allow speed and flexibility in the production of 
such briefs, but a frequent complaint in many capitals, from the 
perspective of the end-user located outsidethe foreign ministry, 
isthat the quality of the material in termsof content and relevance 
is inadequate. The reputation of the foreign ministry depends 
on the quality provided, because the briefs are read directly by 
principals, who invariably havehigh expectations, and their own 
sources of information as well. T he professionalism of theforeign 
service is tested in this way. 

Talking points: A special kind of brief consists of ‘talking points’, 
prepared often as an attachment to the brief, setting out the points 
that the high dignitary is advised to make in his dialogue with 
the other side. It is essential to furnish not so much the basics 
(which would be Known to the principals), but the details and 
specific points of the arguments. One must anticipate in the 
talking points theissues that theother side may raise, and provide 
appropriate responses. 

Records of discussion: T hese notes summarize discussions held 
by own senior officials or ministers with foreign interlocutors, 
and are usually prepared by the junior official at the meeting. 
M ost M FAs have internal guidelines on the writing of such 
records; invariably it isimportant to be accurate, to summarize 
essential points, and to producethedraft rapidly, for approval by 
the concerned senior official. When therecords cover important 
internal meetings, the need is usually for a careful record of 
the decisions taken. But there are occasions when complete 
summaries of discussions of internal meetings are needed (for 
example, for inter-ministerial meetings.) 
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The internal notes and policy papers, as the principal written 
documents at headquarters, call for the highest expression of skill 
and acumen. T he qualities needed for good performance are the 
same as narrated above. 
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DOCUMENT DRAFTING SKILLS 


The drafting of documents requires a specific kind of skill that is 
distinct from the general demands of diplomatic reportage. T he 
young diplomat finds himself engaged in drafting reports and 
special dispatches of different kinds, and preparing records of dis- 
cussion and thelike, again in draft form for othersin thehierarchy 
to finalize or approve. O thers in the chain prepare drafts for even 
higher authorities to finalize, such as drafts of speeches delivered 
by ministers and by heads of state or government. T hus regardless 
of level or experience, theworking diplomat is constantly engaged 
in producing drafts, or revising drafts prepared by others, for final 
approval at much higher levels. 

Diplomatic documents are in a special category, in that these 
involve either another government to which the document is even- 
tually sent, or the document becomes part of public record, or a 
formal agreement. Typical documents of this kind are: 


Q A formal diplomatic note, sent to one or more governments, 
customarily written in thethird person, with formal salutations 
at the beginning and end. 

Q An aide mémoire handed over to one or more governments, 
ranking lower in hierarchy than the formal note. 

Q A bout du papier, or non-paper, lacking in formal status but 
nevertheless handed over to another government. 

Q Thetext of an agreement, protocol, or an ‘exchange of letters’ 
that may be annexed to either of these. 

Q A joint communiqué or declaration between governments, 
usually issued at the end of a formal high-level visit. 

Q A press communiqué, issued either by the government on its 
own, or jointly with one or more countries. 

Q A resolution containing the decision by a conference, cast ina 
customary format, with a preambular section followed by an 
Operational section. 


Drafting such documents calls for a special skill that isnot easy 
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to define. Besides precision, a command over language and skills 
noted earlier, it entails the following: 


a) Thecapacity to articulate issues with clarity (as often the case 
with a press communiqué), combining this with an ability to use 
words without giving anything away, as may be theneed at other 
times.? 

b) A felicity with code words and diplomatic shorthand that 
safeguards one’s own position, and persuades the other side to 
compromise on one’s own favor, as much as possible. T his is 
particularly a skill needed in negotiating joint documents like 
communiqués and declarations.1° 
Anability to find words that offer a tactical compromise between 
contesting standpoints, without deviating from the essence of 
one'sown position. Of course, the other side will haveits experts 
trying to do exactly the same; to prevail one should be able to 
offer something that appears better, and more palatable to the 
other side. 

d) An easy interpersonal style can be leveraged into automatic 
membership of drafting groups where the final conferences 
documents are hammered out, and a position of quiet authority 
in such key groups. 


(2) 
~— 


PROBLEMS OF REPORTAGE 
What are thepitfalls of diplomatic reportage? Is therea downside? 


Q ‘Over-reportage’ is a professional hazard. It is easy to wax 
eloquent on theinternal political developments, or on nuances 
of economic policy of a distant nation, perhaps overlooking the 
real interest that this may evoke at home. A realistic yardstick of 
likely value at home should be applied. 

Q ‘Under-reportage’ is a more serious deficit, and is potentially 
dangerous. It is safer to report a bitin excess, and livedown the 
occasional comment on this, rather than fail to report a poten- 
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tially major development, simply as one did not want to bother 
headquarters with an excess of detail. 

Q Therearelazy diplomats and missions that get through reportage 
responsibility superficially, sending material culled from the 
press, or even the texts of speeches by local high personalities, 
supplemented with some quick comments. T he Internet offers 
vast opportunity to plagiarize in such manner. T his is plainly 
unprofessional. 


Therecord of diplomatic systems in predicting the unexpected 
isuneven at best. At thetime of the fall of the Shah of Iran in 1979, 
there were many diplomatic observers that anticipated that the 
regime was on its last legs, and in most cases the warnings were 
ignored in major capitals. There were academic scholars too who 
had advanced like predictions. O ther major events were not an- 
ticipated at all, either by diplomats, or scholars or themedia. One 
instance is the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979, 
whosereverberations still continueto roil world events. Another more 
glaring event that no one forecast in any kind of reasoned analysis 
was the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1989, the tectonic political 
shift in East Europe, and the end of the Cold War. Foreign minis- 
tries and intelligence agencies share equally in such failures. 22 

A weakness may be that diplomatic systems are slow in chal- 
lenging conventional thinking, or in questioning basic assumptions. 
Some foreign ministries have set up policy planning units and think 
tanks that are charged with thinking ‘outside the envelope’ and 
examining the unthinkable.!3 M ore than embassies, policy units in 
foreign ministries should betasked with such responsibility, to ques- 
tion assumptions and to engage in alternate scenario development. 


BUILDING INSTITUTIONAL MEMORY 


Foreign ministries are repositories of institutional memory, and 
usually contain special units like a ‘historical’ or ‘documentation 
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and treaties’ division to handle this task. T hey act as the repository 
for formal treaties and agreements (which multiply with great ra- 
pidity and call for special procedures to collect these from all the 
functional or lineministries, for centralized safekeeping and access). 
T heir parallel task is less obvious, but equally vital, the building of 
the institutional memory of events and making this accessible for 
the future. This is donein different ways. 


a) Oneway of handlingimportant historical documents isto reprint 
these after editing, making available source material for internal 
use, or eventually for scholars, after the customary time limit 
for such documents. Some countries apply a 30-year rule, while 
others wait for 50 years before even limited release of classified 
documents. 

b) A variation on the above is to scrutinize several dossiers that 
may belong to different units within the foreign ministry, and 
even themissions concerned, after a significant event, to produce 
aselection of material that narrates the main story. T his internal 
exercise becomes the basis for an effort to draw lessons from 
the event, or guidelines for the future, after discounting for the 
unique character of each incident. 

Information technology permits endless possibilities for cross- 

indexing and cross-referencing of documents via ‘hyperlinks’ 

and thelike, in amanner impossible with physical documents. 

With theuseof appropriatesoftware, this enables new approaches 

in building institutional memory, at headquarters and within 

missions. 


ia) 
~— 


In areal life incident, a chief of protocol confronted with car- 
rying out the complex arrangements for a state funeral had his 
team search urgently for the papers relating to the pervious occa- 
sion when such an event had been handled. He was mortified to 
find that the file, when located, contained but a single piece of 
paper— clearly the main papers were stored away elsewhere. He 
abandoned the search, and went on to handle his task unguided 
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by past experience. But when thejob was done, he narrated all his 
experiences in along note that might serve as a reference point for 
the future. But unless that note is stored, or at least indexed using 
IT technology, there is no certitude that his successor in the future, 
making his own feverish search for past precedents, would manage 
to lay hands on that document! T hese are the hazards of building 
memories. 

We tend to assume that in the major diplomatic establishments 
institutional memories are strong. In large systems the mass of 
documents to be handled creates its own problems. For instance, in 
a new study Stephen Cohen has contrasted the strong background 
documentation that Indians managed to produce at bilateral 
negotiations with the US, with the State D epartment’s own patchy 
memory.!4 Another study points to the limitations of the UK’s 
Foreign Office with knowledge management.!° 


IMPACT OF THE INTERNET 


With many foreign ministries shifting to dedicated ‘intranets’ asa 
global communication mechanism, for dispersed offices at head- 
quarters and for dialoguewith missions, somecommon trends are 
visible. 


a) Communication is ‘flatter’ than before, with reduced concern 
for hierarchies. For example, a draft can simultaneously be sent 
upwards along the chain, to all, including to the principal who 
has to take a final decision on it (or accept it as a draft of a 
speech). The amendments suggested by different officials can 
be indicated, for example as hypertext annotations. 

b) Sending copies to two addressees is as easy as sending to twenty. 
This leads to overload of reading material, but thisis not in itself 
a disadvantage. O neneeds sharper skills of focus and discrimi- 
nation. 
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c) Indecisiveness is penalized. O ncea person hitsthe ‘send’ button, 
the messageisin thesystem, and cannot becalled back for further 
editing or change. 


For efficient use of theInternet, missions need their own websites, 
as part of public diplomacy, setting out country viewpoints to reach 
target audiences, for local contact building, and to respond to those 
seeking information. M ost consular information, visa application 
forms and the like can be shifted to the website. (It should even be 
possibleto issues visas on the|nternet, with duesecurity and safety, 
and this will affect the size of missions, since such ‘back-office’ 
work can behandled from headquarters.) Ideally websites should 
be part of a pattern established by the M FA, but allow also local 
flexibility for the mission. Imaginative use of websites is vital. 

N ot all the consequences of the Internet age are fully apparent 
as yet. And we are yet to see how contemporary information and 
communications technology will shape the reportage function of 
diplomacy. Responding with flexibility and imagination to these 
ongoing changes is part of the current challenge. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why arereports sent by embassiesto the M FA important even in 
an age when information comes rapidly from multiple sources? 

2. What in your view is the most important periodic report? 

3. How does the special dispatch differ from a periodic report? 
What should be its main attributes? 

4, What qualities areimportant in notes and analysis prepared at 
headquarters? 
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NOTES 


1; 


Even the most extensive of theintelligence agencies liketheCIA cannot 
beat global 24-hour T V networksin rapid coverage of breaking news, 
and in providing ‘real time’ coverage of major events as they occur. 
But saturation coverage that they provide is offset by the weakness 
that it is highly selective, and with a short attention span. M uch that 
happens around the world, especially ‘soft’ news, is outsidetheir reach, 
and this is partly true also of much of the print media. But there are 
serious journals like The Economist and Le Monde that can compete 
with the best of diplomatic reportage. 

During the one year | spent working in the PrimeM inister’s O fficein 
N ew Debhi in 1981-82, the standard rulefor any paper goingto Indira 
Gandhi was that it should not exceed a page and a half in length, in 
double space. T his was a splendid method for concentrating on the 
essential, and cutting out verbiage. 

Thus typically the monthly reports would go to other ministries 
interested in foreign affairs likethe defense ministry and theintelligence 
agencies. 

There are excellent compilations of events that are produced 
commercially, like K eesing’s Record, Africa Diary, and Asian Recorder. 
T hese serve as valuable reference material, on events and dates. The 
Internet offers many other reference options. 

One reason for an excess of administrative correspondence is exces- 
sively tight management control from headquarters, and very limited 
delegation of administrative and financial powers to missions. T he 
modern way is to delegate wide powers to missions and hold them 
accountable for delivering on performance (see Chapter 14). 

In the Indian system such end-of-assignment dispatches are not 
mandatory, though the ‘handing over note’ is a requirement. 

For examplein the US system, a message carrying an appellation that 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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only alimited distribution is to begiven (N O DIS) usually commands 
thehighest attention and actually reaches out to the most influential 
decision makers. Herz, Martin F., ed., The Modern Ambassador: 
The Challenge and the Search (\nstitute for the Study of Diplomacy, 
Georgetown University, Washington DC, 1983). 


. Cipher message systems depend on the science of cryptography, a 


fascinating but arcane discipline. The code-makers (who originate 
and provide the operational material for the systems) and the code- 
breakers (intelligence agencies like the N ational Security A gency of 
the US that is reputed to have a budget larger than that of the CIA, 
and the equivalents in other countries), play a cat-and-mouse game. 
In reality, a good portion of diplomatic cipher messages are readable 
by the great powers, sometimes after a bit of time on thecode-breaking 
effort. The only truly ‘unbreakable’ cipher is the ‘one time system’, 
which is completely random and uses no algorithm or formula. But 
it is cumbersome to use. 


. The late Indian Foreign Secretary T.N. Kaul was a master of the 


quick repartee that gave away nothing. H e once briefed the press at 
the end of a bilateral meeting by saying that it had been ‘friendly, 
forthcoming and fruitful.’ When reporters protested that this was a 
cliché that said nothing, he said: ‘Fine. Let us call the discussions 
cordial, constructive and cooperative!’ 

Happily for practicing diplomats, this hardy staple of state and 
official visits, the joint statement of communiqué, has gone out of 
fashion with expansion in summit encounters. Such documents are 
now issued only on special occasions. But expansion in regional and 
other conferences has lead to an even greater surge of conference 
declarations, resolutions and the like. 

With remarkable prescience, Prime M inister Indira Gandhi had 
spoken in 1976-77 of the dangers of over-supply of sophisticated 
arms to Iran by the West, and the dangers that this might pose for 
that country itself. 

Thestudy by M ichael R. Beschkoss and StrobeT albott, At the Highest 
Levels (Littleand Brown, N ew York, 1993) notes that until as late as 
September 1989, US Ambassador Walters predicted that G erman unity 
would come ‘in five years time’. 
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13. This is one of the responsibilities assigned to the policy planning 
unit in the British Foreign and Commonwealth O fficein London. It 
isnot clear how far this has been successful. 

14. Cohen, Stephen, India: Emerging Power (Brookings Institution, 
Washington DC, 2001). T hespecial Indian system for handling docu- 
ments bearing the highest classification is particularly outstanding. 

15. Kurbalija, Jovan, Knowledge and Diplomacy (M editerranean 
Academy of Diplomatic Studies, M alta, 1999). 
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Cross-Cultural Sensitivity 


Pp ractical diplomacy involves dealing with countries that present 
varied cultures. M ultiplication of constituencies in the foreign 
partner state adds to the diversity. 


WHY CROSS-CULTURAL SKILLS? 


Thecultural diversity issueis posed for the diplomat moresharply 
than before on account of some new elements. First, the breadth 
of diversities is far greater than what confronted the earlier gen- 
erations of professionals, in a global community of some 189 UN 
member-states. Second, welivein an agewhen diversity is celebrated, 
and burnished with pridemorethan ever earlier. Third, within coun- 
tries, there are sub-state diversities that have gained new impetus 
around the world, and this adds to the cultural management chal- 
lenge. Weseethis in differences, between regions, communities and 
religious and ethnic groups. For instance, the same Europe that is 
witness to the world’s most intensive political unification process 
viatheEU, now enjoys greater diversity at subsidiary levels. Fourth, 
the professional diplomat is less homogenous in background and 
training, and his/her values are no longer cast in the same template 
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as could be assumed even a few decades in the past. Further, this 
diplomat has dealings with a far wider range of government offi- 
cials and those outside the government, especially the civil society 
representatives, academia, and other constituencies, at home and 
aboard. Taken together, all these elements constitute a strong cross- 
culture management challenge. 

T he prerequisite to cultivating cross-cultural skillsisto develop 
an understanding of the other culture, through a study of its history, 
its value system, and all the other specific factors that identify and 
differentiate it. Regardless of pridein one’s own heritage, notions 
of superiority and rejection of the other have to be put aside. T his 
ismuch harder to actually practice, than to accept it intellectually. 
Genuine curiosity and a desire to learn isa good guide to moving 
to the higher plane of cross-cultural understanding. The principle 
to absorb should be that different societies and peoples have evolved 
their own distinct qualities that are neither superior nor inferior 
to other ones. Diversity iswhat human society as a whole celebrates, 
and the factors of commonality are more profound than surface 
differences. ! 

Opinion is divided on whether it is worthwhile to categorize 
different cultures, in order to train diplomats. T his has the danger 
of creating and reinforcing concepts of ‘stereotypes’, and a false 
impression that another cultureis identifiable by rigidly categorized 
behavior or value systems that are common to all. In reality, there 
area hugenumber of variations and many individuals and groups 
that differ radically from notional stereotypes. Indeed, one of the 
tasks of diplomacy is to convince others to view one’s own nation 
beyond simplestereotypes. T herefore entrenching new standardized, 
rigid images is counterproductive. 

Another perspective can betaken. Aslongas caution is exercised, 
cultural categorization is a useful tool for analysis, and isnot intended 
for classification into absolute categories. It offers a first basis for 
approach, onethat is replaced with the experience oneaccumulates 
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over time, which enables oneto move beyond thestereotypes. T his 
analytical method is a tool for learning, which gives an insight into 
thekinds of differences that are encountered, and the adjustments 
one has to make to deal with cross-cultural situations. 


LEWIS CLASSIFICATION 


Inhisbook When Cultures Collide: Managing Successfully Across 
Cultures, Richard D. Lewis has divided cultural characteristics in 
three broad types, to arguethat different nations and their peoples 
exhibit thesetraitsin varying degrees. T hecategories aretitled ‘linear- 
active’, ‘multi-active’ and ‘reactive’. | personally find the last term 
reflecting a bit of inadvertent cultural bias, and prefer instead the 
word ‘autonomous’. Somecountries areidentified as the exemplars 
that exhibit the most extreme symptoms of thethree cultural types. 
If weadhereto the Lewis classification, some of the typical traits 
in each group are: 


LINEAR ACTIVE MULTI-ACTIVE REACTIVE 
(oR ‘AUTONOMOUS) 
introvert extrovert introvert 
patient impatient patient 
quiet, speaks to the point talkative silent, good listener 
likes privacy gregarious says little 
plans ahead methodically plans grand design, looks at general 
impatient with principle, masters 
detail detail 
doesonethingatatime — several thingsatonce reacts 
works fixed hours, works any hours, will flexible, much prefers 
appointments need notice _receiveat short notice systematic method 
dominated by timetable —_ timetable unpre- reacts to partner’s 
and schedules dictable timetable 
compartmentalizes lets one project sees whole picture 
projects influence another 


(cont'd...) 
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LINEAR ACTIVE 


MULTI-ACTIVE 


REACTIVE 
(oR ‘AUTONOMOUS’) 


sticks to facts 


job-oriented 


accepts favors reluctantly 


follows procedures 


completes action chain 


uses memoranda 
dislikes losing face 
rarely interrupts 


separates personal and 


professional 
limited body language 


mastery over procedures, 
‘devil isin the detail’ 


mindset 


easilyupset over the 
unexpected 


principle more important 


than context 


juggles facts 


people-oriented 
seeks favors 
pulls strings 


completes human 
transaction 


rarely writes memos 
makes excuses 
interrupts frequently 


interweaves personal 
and professional 

unrestricted body 
language 

excellent at human 
relations, cross- 
cultural skills 


handles ‘chaos’ well 


will bend principle 
to context 


statements are 
promises 


people-oriented 
protects face of other 
inscrutable, calm 
reacts to partner 


plans slowly 
must not lose face 
does not interrupt 


connects social and 
professional 


subtle body language 


keen understanding 
of systems, looks 
to the grand scene 

accommodates the 
unexpected 

seeks to harmonize 
principle to 
context 


Abridged and modified from When Cultures Collide, p. 41, fig. 7. 


Lewis asserts that different countries exhibit these three kinds 


of characteristics in varying degrees. The ones who reflect the 
Linear Active traits in the most acute form are the Germans, the 
Austrians and the Swiss, while arch-examples of the M ulti-Ac- 
tive type are Italians, Latin Americans, Arabs, Africans, Indians 
and Pakistanis. T his latter group istoo widea cluster, and much 
clearer differentiation is required. Research into unraveling the 
distinctions that actually exist among Africans, Arabs, and Latin 
Americans is obviously insufficient. T he} apanese, and to alesser 
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degree the Chinese, are held to be typical of the Reactive kind. 
Some would find the Lewis method to be too broad in its cat- 
egorization, and over-simplified. O ther disadvantages: 


Q Surely not everyonethat belongs to a particular culture exhibits 
the attributed traits. 

Q Itcan lead oneto make erroneous assumptions, if it is used as 
a rigid guide. 

Q_ Identification of ‘country’ stereotypes ignores thenational sub- 
groups within a state, as also difference along other ethnic, 
religious or linguistic sub-categories. 


Butif used with caution, such classification also offers advantages. 
T hese are: 


a) Wecan useit as an initial device for identification of the traits 
that are likely to emerge in cross-cultural encounters, as flags 
or warning signs to look out for, without relying on it either 
excessively, or exclusively. 

b) Onecan plot along a scale or graph the typical blend of charac- 
teristics encountered at each cross-cultural encounter, asa kind 
of personal or practical guide. 

c) Asone builds up one’s own Knowledge based on experience, it 
becomes easier to identify those interlocutors that fit into the 
stereotype and those who do not. This enriches one’s insight 
and perception. 


At seminars with business representatives | have used the Lewis 
Classification on several occasions, on the premise that Germans 
tend to exhibit many of thelisted characteristics of the Linear A ctives 
and that Indians show most of the traits listed against the M ulti- 
Actives.? This approach has met with general agreement, though 
some observers have found it to convey implied criticism, and a bit 
disturbing in its directness. The method is useful in cross-culture 
training for businessmen, helping them with initial orientation, and 
sensitizing them to become observant. 
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EXAMPLES 


Thecomplexity of cultural attributes can beillustrated with some 
examples. When | reached Algeria in 1975, | wastold that thecultural 
style of the officials of that country was one of dourness, rigidity 
and relativeinsularity— all traceable to the terrible war of liberation 
that the country had waged against French colonialism from 1954 
to 1962, with an estimated half to one million of the ten million 
population of thetimekilled, and another three million displaced 
as internal refugees. T his madeA lgerian officials and others secretive 
and uncommunicative— a complete contrast to the gregarious 
Egyptians and other Arab national types. The Director of theAsia 
Division in the Foreign M inistry (who later becamea good friend) 
advised that | should understand this and adjust my expectations 
accordingly. A wise British Ambassador conveyed further insight 
(during oneof themany customary courtesy calls! paid on various 
diplomatic colleagues), that the Algerians would typically observe 
a foreign envoy for a couple of years before they madeup their mind 
if heor she could be trusted. If they decided favorably, all kinds of 
doors would then open up, and the same officials who had been 
inscrutable or difficult earlier would become communicative. T his 
was precisely what happened, and the relationships eventually 
established with Algerians became highly productive, as well as 
personally rewarding. T he point this illustrated was not that the 
general perception regarding Algerian stereotypes was wrong, but 
that it dealt with surface characteristics, and overlooked the deeper 
attributes.° 

T he lesson offered is that there are different layers of cultural 
behavior that have to be discerned. Weall deal with the surface, but 
thediplomat is concerned even morewith theunderlying elements. 
H eneeds to peel back the layers, in the task of building sustained 
contacts across cultures. 

Even an outwardly homogenous society, dominated by onesingle 
ethnic and linguistic heritage, like Germany, presents different 
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cultural sub-categories, each with subtle differences in behavior. 
T he Bavarian of the South is quite different from the O st Fresian of 
the N orth, and both differ again from the Prussian type that may 
be found in the Berlin region. N aturally, individuals will differ in 
terms of their own distinctive behavior, but the regional types offer 
some Clues on ‘typical’ mindsets. 

Take a country like India with an extreme, layered and pluri- 
form of diversity. If a foreign businessman comes and seeks to 
understand thekind of behavior and valuesystems he will encounter 
inthecountry, thefirst question confronting him is theregion where 
his potential partners arelocated and the ‘community’ to which they 
belong. (T hereisno easy definition of the word community as it is 
used here; it relates to the distinctive caste sub-grouping, of which 
there are many hundreds in the country) A score or more of them 
are very prominent in business, like the ‘M arwaris’ of Rajasthan, 
originally traders who moved throughout the country some 
centuries back leaving their famine-ravaged land, and set up trading 
and later manufacturing business. T hey account for some 30% of 
total business in the country. Another community prominent in 
business is the Chettiyars of south India. While some of the value 
systems of thetwo aresimilar, in other ways they areas different as 
chalk and cheese. But despite these differences wecan speak of some 
more-or-less-common Indian business characteristics. 

It is through examples that cross-cultural behavior is perceived 
and understanding inculcated. Itis useful to makea record of one’s 
own cross-cultural observations. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Weusea category-based analysis (like the Lewis method) in order 
to sharpen skills of observation and technique of handling cross- 
cultural interactions. The following elements are important in 
practical application of the theoretical concepts. 
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a) One should first develop an objective understanding of one’s 


own culture, looking to history and thesourceof different traits, 
plus comparative strengths and weaknesses. T his will build a 
foundation for cross-cultural understanding. 


b) To be adept at cultural understanding does not mean that one 


a 
~— 


should adopt thecultural style of others, or abandon one’s own 
cultural characteristics. The aim is to reduce the distance from 
the‘other’, and to gain insight, (using theterm in the sociological 
sense of a cultural entity that is used deliberately or unconsciously 
as a contrast to one’s own.) 

No one can be a master of all knowledge or a practitioner of 
cultural styles of even of the countries in a particular region. 
Looking at the problem in terms of detailed knowledge, in any 
case, isthewrong method. T hebetter method liesin theattitude 
of mind with which weapproach diversity; an objective analysis 
of foreign traits helps to accept differences, and develop 
understanding. 


d) One professional hazard for those who live implanted in foreign 


e) 


lands (diplomats, businessmen or others), is the lapse into an 
‘us’ and ‘them’ mindset, which becomes especially acutein situ- 
ations of adverse bilateral relationships, or at locations where 
negative factors are predominant. T his also happens when closed 
societies are encountered (like in the communist countries be 
foretheend of theC old War), wherelocal contacts are severely 
restricted. Diplomats— and foreign journalists and business- 
men— stationed there fall back on intensiveinterchanges among 
themselves. For example, this happened to diplomats posted in 
China before the gradual opening up there after 1979; in the 
earlier time contacts with locals were non-existent, and the for- 
eign community in Beijing functioned like a closed enclave.’ The 
same can happen at other locations where physical hardship or 
insecurity is acute. 

Thereis a reverse risk, of ‘localitis’ or an excessive solicitude for 
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theforeign country and culture, among diplomats who have been 
at a post for too longa time.® It is essential to have empathy for 
the host country; indeed a basic diplomatic duty is to dispas- 
sionately represent the viewpoint of thehost country to thehome 
government. But carrying it to excess is a danger. Cross-cultural 
understanding should not degenerate into aping the foreigner.? 
Language is closely connected with culture. Learning a foreign 
language involves imbibing much of the culture, in a natural 
fashion. This is one more reason for diplomats to develop 
language skills. No individual can master the language at each 
country of assignment, but the diplomatic service as a whole 
should be able to offer language competence, at various levels 
of seniority, covering all the countries and regions that are of 
importance in external relations. 


g) At negotiations, having officials who speak the language of the 


partner is of enormous value. But even when one has mastered 
the foreign language exceptionally well, it is wise to negotiate in 
one’sown primary language, not only for reasons of convenience 
to the entire home delegation. T hereis usually a subtle change 
in one’s personality that is projected via a foreign language, and 
itis better to betrueto oneself in one’sown language. T his danger 
is especially acute with ‘hard’ languages like Arabic, Chinese 
or | apanese. 


Cultural understanding is linked with other professional 


abilities, including receptivity to non-verbal signals, many of which 
are culture specific. The development of one skill reinforces the 
other abilities (see the following chapter). 


Traditional diplomacy presupposed communication ability as 


a fundamental skill that was honed through practice. Today, the 
addition of many layers of diversity in international contacts 
demands explicit training in this area. But as always, thepractitioner 
must integrate theory with actual practice, and continually adapt 
his learning on the basis of experience. 
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QUESTIONS 


i 


Do you think that cross-cultural studies are useful in diplomacy? 
Please offer some examples of your own if possible. 


. Where would you place your own country on the Lewis 


classification? And how would you place France and Russia in 
terms of the characteristics? 


. Please give three examples of your own that show different 


cultural traits in a single country. 


. Please give an example of non-verbal signals that can bereceived 


better through good cross-cultural abilities. 
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NOTES 


d., 


In the 1950s a unique photo exhibit was put together by the US 
Information Service, called ‘The Family of M an’, acollection of some 
500 black-and-white photographs by the world’s greatest 
photographers, including Ansel Adams, H enri Cartier-Bresson, D avid 
Douglas Duncan, and many others. It showed graphically the human 
unity that underlies all cultural, ethnic and other differences. 

Again, thisisan inadequate distinction, because the cultural mindsets 
encountered in Japan are much more akin to an island nation that 
had only the remotest historical contact with the outside world, until 
the 17" century. China is different, even while it exhibits its ‘M iddle 
Kingdom’ complex of a relatively autonomous culturethat traditionally 
absorbed the foreign invaders and made them Chinese. Korea, 
sandwiched between China and J apan has its own specificities that a 
student of East Asia has to master. 
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. Indians deal with diversity as a fact of life from childhood, because 
there are few countries in the world that encompass a bigger variety 
of differences; ethnic, religious, cultural, linguistic, regional, and in 
almost all aspects of society Within each sub-region and religious or 
linguistic group there are communities or sub-castes that follow 
different practices in food habits, ritual, and social custom. T his equips 
Indians to handle diversity with ease, even while few of them receive 
formal cross-cultural training. T his and therelated human management 
skills are perhaps a factor in the relative success of Indian corporate 
managers— there are currently some 20+ CEOs of Indian origin 
among the Fortune 500 companies in the US. 

. In business circles there was an identical impression of Algerians, then 
dominated by massive state enterprises. For examplethehydrocarbon 
monopoly company SONATRACH was reputed to be tough and 
ruthless in its dealings with foreign enterprises. Yet a wide range of 
Indian business representatives, from Indian public enterprises and 
private companies, found that once initial unfamiliarity had been 
overcome, human contact with local counterparts was invariable 
excellent, and they were fair and scrupulous in business dealings. T he 
key was to win their trust— which was hard for many Westerners, 
because of the baggage of historical memory and ideological fixation 
of many Algerians. 

. These and other cross-cultural experiences are narrated in my book 
Inside Diplomacy. 

. Within a single state India perhaps offers greater diversity than any 
other. Virtually every religion of the world is found here (with 
Christianity and J udaism having cometo South India before Christ); it 
has some religions that are not to be found anywhere else, like] ainism 
and Sikhism. Besides the 14 official languages, each with its script and 
literary tradition, there are around 500 dialects. It is divided into 28 
states and numerous sub-regions. T he diversities of ethnicity, climate, 
fauna and flora, and of social customs, cuisine and attire are no less. 

. Stationed in Beijing in the 1960s and again in the 1970s, | recall that 
those of us who were Chinese-language speakers overcame this with 
contacts built up assiduously with a handful of Chinese who were 
then permitted to engage in such contacts (like interpreters working 
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in embassies, languageteachers and thelike). Such informal contact 
groups became a way to break out of isolation and to deepen 
understanding, in the midst of difficult circumstances. 

8. This is one good reason for limiting the duration of diplomatic 
assignments abroad to three or four years. 

9, On November 21, 2001 Indian newspapers carried a report about a 
Western ambassador observing theR amadan fast during theM uslim 
holy month, as a gesture of empathy. O negains littleunderstanding 
or friendship through such public gestures, which may beinterpreted 
in a foreign country as a crude attempt to play to the gallery. 


13 


Diplomatic Signalling 


Signals are a means for conveying messages. 


WHAT ARE SIGNALS 2 


n diplomacy, signals serve as a substitute for language, which is 
the direct method of communication. T he signal must have: 


an originator, 

a method or channel of communication, 

a recipient, 

ameansfor both thesender and the recipient to verify, if possible, 
the authenticity of the message and its receipt on arrival. 

a sender and a receiver with a common protocol or system, 
without which the communication might be misdirected or not 
understood on receipt. 


Raymond Cohen, author of several works that have focused on 


non-verbal signals, has written: ‘States have become adept at extra- 
linguistic forms of communication ... (these) do not replacelanguage, 
rather they complement, illuminate and supplement it.’ As far as 
diplomacy or dialogue between nations is concerned, non-verbal 
communication that Cohen identifies has three main characteristics. 
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Q Itmust be deliberate. The receiver of the signal or observer has 
to makean assumption of intentionality. But diplomacy involves 
communication across cultures, and it is not always easy to be 
certain that a diplomatic signal has the same meaning in different 
countries. T his makes it essential that effective signals are not 
culture-specific, or hard to discern in other cultures. Example: 
T he wearing of a particular attire at an event of significance, 
when images are captured and broadcast around the world, may 
signify a hidden intent, for positive projection or for negative 
reasons. When national leaders visit their troops in the field, 
like President G eorge W. Bush in Kosovo in] uly 2001, they don 
ordinary combat outerwear, to underscore identification with 
theordinary soldier. At onenegotiation session with Israel, late 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat was photographed wearing a 
tie that bore a design that some commentators identified as a 
‘swastika’ motif. T his was firmly denied by Egyptian spokesmen.! 
Was it is subtle gesture of provocation? We do not know. 

Q Sometimes ambiguity of intentis also part of thesignal, to convey 
some degree of doubt, or to leaveroom for denying the signal at 
some point in thefuture. If thegestureis explicitly acknowledged 
asa signal, it may loseits effectiveness; henceitis often ambiguous 
and disclaimable. (Example: The ‘diplomatic cold’ or illness of 
convenience permits onesideto offer an excuse that is probably 
just an excuse; but the other one cannot be absolutely certain.) 
And thesidemaking thesignal is ableto insist on the genuineness 
of the indisposition with a straight face. M any years ago there 
wasan Asian envoy in Beijing who suffered from a weak bladder 
and needed to use the rest room in the middle of an event like an 
official diplomatic banquet. H ewas invariably at painsto explain 
to those seated at his table that he was leaving momentarily and 
would be back. H ewas mortified that someone might imagine 
that he was staging a walkout— which was fairly customary at 
the time in the context of sharp ideological differences! 

Q Theobserver has to draw an inference regarding a signal, from 
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the timing, context and convention. This is where the rules of 
protocol, thecustomary convention of diplomatic discourse, and 
of course the time and manner in which the signal is delivered 
have to be taken into careful account. Diplomacy offers rich 
potential for creativity in signals. For example, a deviation from 
protocol becomes a way of sending a positive or anegativesignal. 
T his may takethe form of thehierarchy level at which a foreign 
dignitary is met at theairport, or who receives the foreign visitor 
for a meeting. Similarly, a social gesture honoring the visitor, 
likealunch, or some other function, is also a signal, especially 
when it is not mandatory under local custom. (Prime M inister 
Indira Gandhi was aconsummatemaster of thesymbolic gesture; 
therewasa clear but subtledistinction between theforeign visitors 
she received at the office table and those who were offered the 
sofa seat!) The repertoire for such gestures— and signals— has 
become wider in recent years with the easing of protocol and 
introduction of flexibility in diplomatic usage. T hus, against the 
classic classification of visits by heads of state and government 
into ‘state’, ‘official’ and ‘working’, there are many variations 
in the latter category, and new sub-types like ‘stopover’ visits, 
‘official working’2 visits, and even informal summits involving 
more than one foreign dignitary (as noted in Chapter 10). 


The signal arsenal includes verbal communication, where the 
context may givethe words a supplementary or nuanced meaning. 
For instance, a suggestion made in a social setting, outside of a 
negotiation process, may indicatea trial balloon, or aprobeto gauge 
the intention of the other side, while retaining the option of 
‘deniability’. It would usually not be possible to refer to it in the 
formal talks, and the response would have to be equally indirect.3 
T hen there are those signals, which are conveyed via the media, or 
intermediaries. With the profusion of cable TV, 24-hour news 
channels and the ‘electronic global village’, theuse of the media as 
avehicle of signalsis morecommon than ever before, and numerous 
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instances can befound of diplomatic signaling through this medium. 
For instance, a day after the inconclusive India-Pakistan Summit 
at Agrain] uly 2001, there werepublic statements from the foreign 
ministers of the two states that conveyed differing perceptions of 
the use of the media in diplomacy. India’s ] aswant Singh declared 
at Agra onthemorning of J uly 17, 2001: ‘When it comes to bilateral 
or international issues, we do not and cannot negotiate through 
the media.’ Pakistan’s A bdul Sattar asserted a differing perspective 
at a press conference held some hours later in Islamabad: ‘In 
contemporary diplomacy it isimpossible to separate official talks 
from interviews with the media.’ The problem arose because the 
two sides had not established ground rules in advance on media 
briefings— i.e. the summit preparation had been inadequate. 

Another category of signals are words or written statements 
that are not accompanied by action, or by action that is at variance 
from what the words had indicated. T his may apply to situations 
of threat, or someform of tension in relations between states. Such 
signals are relatively easy to read and confirm the adage that what 
counts morethan wordsis action. At thetimeof theIndia-Pakistan 
conflict of 1965, as a means of exerting pressure on N ew Dehhi, 
without engaging in overt action, the Chinese Foreign M inistry took 
thevery unusual step of issuing an ‘ultimatum’ through a diplomatic 
note, over an alleged loss of some dozen yaks and some 40 odd 
sheep, across the India-China border in the T ibet region. A time 
period of 72 hours was specified for making good the loss. At the 
precisely indicated time, the Indian M inistry of External Affairs 
sent a reply to the effect that there had been no abduction of sheep 
and yaks and the so-called ultimatum was rejected. But the point 
was well understood that China had made a low-key gesture of 
support for Pakistan. 

Oneshould notethat unlike language which is an explicit form 
of communication, signaling usually involves subtlety, and depends 
on receptivity by the signal-receiver or observer. Diplomacy today 
Operates ina vastly more diverse setting than, say 50 or even 30 years 
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ago, and professionals conform less and less to a single template. 
Consequently, the cultural context is of obvious significance. For 
example, a physical embrace between political leaders in conflict 
has greater significancethan theritual ‘abrazzo’ between two Latin 
American personalities. One example is the powerful signal of 
reconciliation sent by President deG aulleand German Chancellor 
Adenauer in the 1950s when they held hands as they stood at the 
Verdun battlefield cemetery. 

The media is an important channel for signals. But in an 
interconnected world where 24-hour news channels carry ‘real time’ 
images of major developments, signals via this route are powerful, 
but hard to control. For onething, they reach out to all, and audience 
targeting is difficult. This has to be kept in mind while using the 
medium. T hisisparticularly trueof messages meant for the domestic 
constituency reaching out to external audiences. O ne example of 
astute use of the media emerged during the Gulf War in 1991 when 
the Iraqis permitted CNN to remain in Baghdad during the 
hostilities, to transmit images and to convey their own diplomatic 
messages to theworld, more powerfully than they could have done 
in any other way. 


BODY LANGUAGE 


Asinall kinds of human interaction, body language supplements 
other forms of communication. 


Q Thereistheform of greeting and theoptionsit offers for signals, 
like the warmth of a handshake, which specialists call ‘access 
ritual’. Premier Zhou Enlai was noted for his habit of looking 
directly into the eyes of each person with whom heshook hands, 
even at a diplomatic lineup that might stretch around three sides 
of areception hall. The Beijing diplomatic corps of those days 
used to say that a foreign envoy could measure the day’s state 
of relations in the warmth conveyed! 
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Q Facial expression isthesimplest form of body language, and most 
directly readable— an expression of smile, frown, seriousness, 
or that of a visage at ease. Equally, the true exponents of com- 
munication are those who master emotion and use facial ex- 
pression as a controlled tool. 

Q Yet other signals are conveyed in loudness or quietness, 
punctuality or its absence, and even the use of ‘personal space’. 
Some years back, during a state visit to M orocco, thelateKing 
Hassan kept Queen Elizabeth waiting for some ten minutes, 
surely not by accident, but to assert a notion of ‘royal prerogative’ 
of his ancient monarchy, and indirectly assert equality with a 
major power. 

Q Oneform of signal that is instantly effective relates to ‘inconve 
nience display’, when a host goes out of his way to do something 
for the guest at the cost of personal inconvenience, likecoming 
to the front entrance steps to receive him, or coming to the air- 
port when protocol does not mandate this. Of course, such a 
gesture in reverse powerfully conveys a snub. 


THE VALUE OF SIGNALS 


Cohen points out that one way of looking at diplomatic signalsis to 
analyze their significance. 


a) Thesignal may reinforce speech through action. 

b) It may give a clue as to the weight of the verbal (or written) 
message. 

c) It can be used as a discreet indicator as to the current stage of 
the relationship. 


Onesimpleexampleis the manner in which an envoy is received 
at the foreign ministry when heis summoned to receive a message. 
T he interlocutor’s tone of delivery can lend weight to the formal 
communication. So can politeness, certain rituals such as reception 
and sendoff, and even the ‘tea or coffee’ ritual, by their presence, 
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absence and manner of execution. 1n a Western capital, an ambas- 
sador may find it hard to call on the foreign minister in thenormal 
course; but if this dignitary delivers a protest personally, it lends 
weight to the seriousness of the issue. 

Signals are part of a dynamic process which evolves in value, 
depending on time and the circumstance. For instance, oneof the 
classic signals of diplomacy, the ‘withdrawal of an ambassador 
for consultations’, used to convey a measured degree of displeasure; 
it continues to be used, but mainly between countries that are 
practitioners of ‘old’ diplomacy. |n many post-colonial statesit would 
not be understood, and this may be one reason why, for example, 
Africans seldom use this gesture with another African state, save 
at the stage of a real breakdown in relations. It may also be that 
the world over, the ambassador is no longer the unique vehicle of 
contact, and his presenceor absenceisless remarkable than before. 
Some observers have noted that no country, which has withdrawn 
an ambassador for a period of time in a gesture of political 
disapproval, has derived benefit from the move. It has often had 
the reverse effect of not having a senior envoy at post when he is 
needed the most, a situation of difficult relations.4 

One point that often receives less attention than it deserves is 
‘receptivity’ to signals. J ust as the ‘sender’ needs to be sure that 
the message is understood as intended (assuming that he has not 
deliberately chosen to be ambiguous), the ‘recipient’ needs to be 
sure that what he has understood is indeed a real message! Failing 
this, situations of confusion arise. Individuals tend to display over- 
sensitivity to what are seen as personal slights; this is a function of 
one’s ego. It can lead to situations where an unintended meaning 
is read into an innocent gesture, or even a mistake. (Example: In 
Inside Diplomacy | have narrated the personal hostility that wefaced 
from an important German minister in 1991-92. T hesituation was 
serious enough for the! ndian Finance M inister to instruct me when 
| took up appointment to that embassy in M ay 1992, to do everything 
possible to assuage and win him over. His hostility owed in part to 
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a protocol snafu a year earlier when he accompanied the German 
President to Delhi, and had been left behind at the! ndian Presidential 
Palace when the car convoy departed with customary flurry and 
speed, for one of the day’s engagements. H e perceived in this error 
a deliberate slight; there was another innocent error of judgment 
on that same visit which also aroused his ire. It took a year to win 
back grace, and happily, establish even better mutual understanding!) 
T hemoral isto makesure that a perceived signal is indeed a signal. 
T he difficulty in discerning signals is complicated by the complex 
cross-cultural environment in which we now function. 

Countries can miss out on major signals of the most obvious 
kind, and later wonder in hindsight how thishappened. O neglaring 
instanceis the appearance of Edgar Snow on theT ienanmen rostrum 
on October 1, 1970, at the Chinese N ational Day parade review. 
H ewas along-standing personal friend of M ao Zedong, theauthor 
who brought the Chinese R evolution to noticein the West with his 
classic Red Star Over China published in 1937. But theimportance 
of exposing him to the Chinese public at the symbolic core of the 
nation on the most hallowed day in thecalendar, went much beyond 
this— except that the gesture was unread in Washington DC fora 
while!> D eveloping these skills of discernment, involves an ability 
to filter out conventional thinking, which may become a kind of 
baggage or background noise preventing absorption of theintended 
signal. Equally, one must avoid the sin of over-analysis. Balance 
between these is not easy to achieve. ‘Lateral thinking’, theinnovative 
thinking tool advanced by Edward deBono helps oneto look beyond 
the obvious. 

Signals also get distorted during transmission. Again, it was at 
theM ay Day paradeof 1970 that M ao conveyed a major message to 
India, shaking the hand of the|ndian chargé d’ affaires and telling 
him that the two countries could not go on quarreling as they had 
sincethe Border War of 1962. W hilethegesturewas under evaluation 
in Delhi, the news was leaked to the media, and trivialized under 
Indian newspaper headlines as ‘the M ao smile’. The value of the 
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SYMBOLS AND SIGNALS 


Symbols can become powerful transmitters of signals. M ahatma 
Gandhi, the father of India’s Independence understood this 
exceptionally well. On hisreturn to Indiain from UK and South 
Africa, this Lincoln's Inn lawyer, habitually attired in Western 
suits, adopted the simplest of Indian attire, the dhoti in its 
short version, usually with a bareupper body Churchill called 
him a half-naked fakir, but by that simple statement Gandhi 
identified himself with the poorest Indian, the overwhelming 
majority of the population. T hissimplicity was extended to other 
areas, like travel by the lowest class on the railway, and a diet 
restricted to the common man’s food (and goat’s milk). Once 
when hewas holding forth on his simplicity, Rajkumari Amrit 
K aur, the princess who had given up her inheritance to join his 
movement, retorted that only his supporters knew how much 
it cost to keep him in simplicity. Gandhi laughed uproariously! 

In 1929 when thecolonial administration unwisely imposed 
a tax on salt, the ordinary man’s staple, Gandhi seized on this 
opportunity with the famous Dandi M arch, launching a civil 
resistance movement to symbolically produce salt by evapora- 
tion, refusing to pay an unjust tax. T hesignal caught theimagi- 
nation of the masses and galvanized the nation, giving new 
impetus for Independence. 

On her October 1997 state visit to India, Queen Elizabeth 
decided on a symbolic gesture that had not been made even 50 
years after Independence, to visit a site connected with the 
brutality of colonial rule. The natural choice was] allianwala 
Bagh in Amritsar, wherein 1919 the worst single atrocity had 
taken place. Somethousands of men, women and children who 
had gathered in an enclosed garden were machine-gunned by 
oneGeneral Dyer in what accounts of the time called ‘a display 
of power, not control of disorder’. Several hundreds werekilled 
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and over a thousand were injured. Unfortunately, the Q ueen’s 
‘brave gesture’ (as The Times of London called it) soun out of 
control even before she reached India— the mood of the post- 
Independence generation had been miscalculated. When 
journalists asked at a pre-visit press conference by the High 
Commissioner if the Queen would convey an apology, he 
replied that this was ‘out of question.’ Visiting the memorial 
the Q ueen signed the visitor’s book, but conveyed no comment 
or impression despitelocal requests. Prince Phillip, not renowned 
for tact, compounded matters by declaringto his|Indian protocol 
liaison official that official accounts of thenumbers killed were 
‘vastly exaggerated’, quoting members of Dyer’s family! The 
media seized on this remark with glee. (Strangely, that visit 
staggered from one disaster to another! In Chennai (M adras) 
there was a fracas over a ‘second banquet speech’ by the Q ueen 
that was apparently demanded by the visitors, and then not 
delivered. To cap it, accompanying Foreign Secretary Robin 
Cook’sremarkson Kashmir provoked a media storm and official 
Indian displeasure. It is said that when planning President 
Clinton’s 1999 India tour, this case was studied as a model of 
how not to organize a state journey) 


signal was eroded, and it took some more years of quiet effort to 
begin the process of normalization, which took visibleshapein 1976 
via the return of ambassadors to the two capitals. 


CURRENT CONTEXT 


Cross-cultural studies are an essential part of the diplomacy 
curriculum of today, precisely because the world ismorecomplex, 
response times are shorter, and diversity exists at so many levels. 
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This begs the question: can the diplomat master all the needed 
cultural knowledge? 

T his query parallelsthesearch a decade back for ‘Euro-managers’, 
to handle increased integration in Europe, cross-border business, 
and personnel movements across countries, within transnational 
enterprises. It was soon realized that no one could, or even needed 
to master the cultural traits and customs of each European country. 
T hediversity was vast, and each particularity impossibleto imprint 
in one’s memory. In order to function effectively, the manager 
needed instead a quick learning ability, an open mind, and an 
acceptance of diversity. T his particularly involved a non-judgmental 
attitude towards other cultures and peoples. 

It has always been part of the traditional set of diplomatic 
qualities that the practitioner must adapt to different situations, and 
thisincludes culture. We may add to this, adaptation to diplomatic 
signals that are culture-specific, in terms of receptivity 

In doing so, thereisoneconcept that can beborrowed from] apan, 
the distinction between ‘surface communication’ (called tatame), 
and the inner meaning or true intent of the interlocutor (called 
honne). Both haveto be observed, but the latter isthe moreimportant 
indicator of the real meaning of the dialogue or communication. 
T his encompasses the signals received and sent, including those that 
are non-verbal. 

To sum up, 


a) Thesender has a wide choice of signals that enable him to rein- 
force, minimize, change direction of, or even replace the formal 
communication. 

b) Ambiguity is also an available option, if itis chosen with deliber- 
ate intent. 

c) Theexistenceof acommon cultural context, or understanding, 
helpsin validating the signal, for both the sender and thereceiver. 
Diplomatic convention used to furnish thisin the past, but today 
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not all countries rely on the same conventions or ‘style’. This 
makes signals a matter of cross-cultural understanding also. 


d) Thediplomat, in his roleas potential recipient, needs to develop 


sensitivity to reception, filtering out any unintended gestures 
from the real signals. 


e) It probably helpsa foreign ministry to develop in its own institu- 


tional memory, a collection of signals sent and received, in order 
to train and sensitize officials in the actual working environment 
of the country and region. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What arethemain attributes of non-verbal signals? Please offer 
your own examples. 

2. Give some instances of body language that has accompanied 
diplomatic gestures. 

3. Why are signals invaluable for diplomacy? 

4. Please explain the link between cross-cultural issues and 


diplomatic signals. 
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NOTES 


1; 


In India, the Swastika is a venerated H indu symbol that is thousands 
of years old, and thereis almost no ritual whereit isnot used. Indians 
resent that theN azis usurped this symbol for their evil purposes. M any 
of the older Indian films begin with a prayer where this symbol is 
clearly displayed; during film festivals held in East Europein the period 
of communist rule there, these scenes had to be cut out! 

This particular version isa Washington DC innovation. It falls between 
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‘official’ and ‘working’ visits, with some ceremonial trappings that 
are absent from purely working visits. 

3. | had an experience of this in Germany in 1994. In the course of an 
informal Sunday afternoon social function, the Foreign O ffice State 
Secretary advanced a suggestion to resolve a particular issue that was 
so unusual that it left me without words for a moment. | gave a 
completely non-committal response, not even mentioning that theidea 
would becommunicated to my government, because! was certain that 
thesuggestion would beunacceptable. T henext day | decided that since 
| could not officially refer to the trial balloon that the State Secretary 
had floated, | would simply send a letter to the Foreign O ffice Director 
dealing with the subject, essentially reiterating our standpoint, and 
seeking early action, without mentioning thetrial balloonin any way. 
Some weeks later | learnt that the Foreign O fficetoo had doubts about 
the idea that had been floated to me, but they were under pressure 
from elsewhere to make a sounding, and hence thesignal— madein a 
way that did not put the suggestion on the bilateral record! 

4. This was precisely India’s experience when it withdrew its Ambassador 
to China in 1961 (and China immediately reciprocated), on the eve of 
the crisis that led to the border war the following year. Both had to 
manage their embassies for some 15 years with fairly senior officials, 
actually of the rank of relatively mid-level ambassador-rank officials 
who only carried formal designation of chargéd’ affaires, ad interim. 

5. During that same final visit that Edgar Snow made to China, he also 
made an indirect gesture towards India that reflected the gradually 
improving India-China climate. | had met him acoupleof years earlier 
in Geneva at the home of a Swiss academic friend, and sent a note to 
M r. Snow, to the effect that! would liketo call on him briefly H ephoned 
me after some days, recalled our earlier meeting and said that hewould 
cometo theIndian Embassy (where! was serving as a First Secretary), 
to meet me. H eoverrode my protestation and came to the Embassy in 
his Chinese limousine, for a friendly conversation that gave nothing 
away by way of hard information, despite my discreet effort! But the 
fact that as Chairman M ao’s guest he saw nothing wrongin visiting us, 
in a capital laden with symbolic meaning and subtlety, indicated that 
the thaw in our relationship was real. 


14 


Bilateral Negotiation 


n the era of classic diplomacy, negotiation was regarded as the 

central function of diplomacy. Indeed, the doyen of diplomatic 
writing of that age, H arold Nicholson, defined diplomacy as ‘the 
art of negotiating agreements’, agreements that could be ratified. 
Today wewould definethecoretasks of diplomacy in wider terms, 
principally covering promotion, outreach, feedback, management 
and servicing (a working definition that is more proactive than that 
set out in Article 3 of the 1961 Vienna Convention on Diplomatic 
Relations, as noted in Chapter 1). 

Negotiation of bilateral and multilateral agreements remains 
one of the important external relation tasks of governments, but 
the M FA is not always the lead agency in representing the country 
in bilateral negotiations. T hisis because the range of subjects cov- 
ered in negotiation is infinitely wider than in the past. For instance, 
in working out a protocol on cultural exchanges, representatives 
of the M FA and/or the embassy may have a role, as advisers or as 
observers, but on an agreement covering doubletaxation avoidance, 
or onatrans-border electric power supply arrangement, they would 
probably leave it to specialists to negotiate the accords, stepping 
in only in situations of impasse. Individual diplomats may find that 
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in an entire career they have hardly played any role in bilateral 
negotiations, either because the main framework of bilateral coop- 
eration has already been set, or because the kinds of accords under 
dialogue have primarily involved thefunctional ministries and their 
specialists. T his does not minimize theimportance of study of the 
principles that govern bilateral negotiations, but places the subject 
in a realistic context. 

M ultilateral negotiation is one of thecore tasks of multilateral 
diplomacy, and this remains unchanged, whether at the UN at N ew 
York on political and other issues, or at what may be regarded as 
permanent negotiation conclaves like the WTO for trade, and the 
Disarmament Commission at Geneva. We leave this out of the 
present survey, but many of the principles of bilateral negotiation 
apply there too, with appropriate change. 


OBJECTIVES 


In aclassic definition, Fred C. IIkehas pointed out that negotiation 
presupposes common interests and issues of conflict. The object 
of bilateral negotiation is to resolve an issue that cannot be solved 
unilaterally, through one’s own actions. Engagement in negotiation 
almost implies a willingness to achieve a compromise;? somewhere 
between one’s own maximum goal and the absoluteminimum that 
oneis willing to accept. T here areinstances of countries engaging 
in negotiation to get full vindication of their claim, i.e. acceptance 
of the maximum position. One side, or both, may assert this as a 
bargaining stance. But unless onesideisin a position to coercethe 
other to accept this (in which case it is not a negotiation between 
autonomous entities that exercise independent judgment), getting 
all of one’s claims accepted by the other usually involves giving in 
on something else— i.e. there has been a process of ‘give and take’ 
or a tradeoff. 

In more typical situations, the object is to get the other side to 
accept an arrangement that suits one’s own side to the maximum 
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extent that is attainable, while giving up the least of what oneis 
willing to concede. To put it plainly, each one tries to get the most 
and concede the least. T he basics involved in negotiations between 
nations arenot different from thosein commercial negotiation, even 
if the grammar and the syntax are different. In both, a balance has 
also to be found between short-term or one-shot gain, and building 
up credibility and along-term reputation, so as to facilitate future 
business. Ego, prestige and ‘face’ arealso involved in both, though 
it may beargued that it isin exchanges between nations, especially 
in situations of conflict and disagreement the subjective factors are 
at their most acute. T hereis an abundanceof examples of countries 
that have been unable to reach an agreement even when issues can 
be resolved, on account of false notions of prestige. There are 
countries which consciously subscribe to the concept that a ‘win- 
win’ result is superior to unilaterally winning the negotiation. 

Bilateral negotiation involving sensitive political issues has one 
sharp difference from all other forms of negotiation— the process 
is complicated by the invisible presence of other stakeholders at 
the table, particularly the domestic opinion of the two countries. 
This may take the form of a passive presence, or become an active 
element in the negotiation via the mobilization of these forces by 
either of both sides through the media and publicity. This is an 
instance where the line between ‘external’ and ‘domestic’ issues 
becomes blurred, and thenegotiators haveto simultaneously handle 
the dialogue at two levels, directly with the foreign partner and 
indirectly with domestic constituencies in both countries. (See 
Robert Putnam's ‘Two Level Game’ theory)? 


NEGOTIATION STAGES 


We may broadly distinguish between four stages of the process: 
preparation, pre-negotiation, negotiation, and finally, follow-up. 


a) Preparation. Thisisa crucial stage, often underrated. T he estab- 
lishment of an internal consensus is the key to smooth imple- 
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mentation. Example: the traditional J apanese ‘ringi’ system of 
internal consensus building is slow and involves officials at vari- 
ous levels, representing diverse agencies, and participating in 
what appears as a rigid process. But one major merit is that 
once an agreement is reached it can be implemented instantly, 
as all parties are already on board. In atop-down process, or in 
one where the decision has not been fully consensus-based, an 
agreement or decision can be blocked or undermined from 
within the system. O ther elements: 


Q 
Q 


An analysis of one’s own strength, direct and indirect. 
What arethe aims and limits of the other side? What are its 
likely style, tactics and arguments? Is therea hidden agenda? 
The collection of all external information relevant to the 
negotiation, including other exemplars, information on the 
individuals involved and anything else relevant from the 
perspective of giving information on the other side. 
Analyze how the other side perceives one’s own style, and 
the cross-cultural factors involved. 

M obilization of all internal information relevant to the task, 
alternatives, options, and fallback positions. 

Internal consultations with the stakeholders, generation of 
a consensus and setting out of a shared goal. Identification 
of ‘BAT N A’— the ‘best alternative to a negotiated solution’. 
T hiswould providetheirreducible minimum threshold that 
would not be crossed, sincein that casethenegotiated solution 
would be worse than the one that could be applied without 
negotiations. 

Equally important is the identification of the BATNA of 
theother side, which may also becalled the ‘resistance point’, 
or the irreducible goal of the other side. It is only if thereis a 
settlement range between therresistance points of thetwo sides 
that there is a realistic possibility of a solution satisfactory 
to both. 

If one side appears more eager for the agreement, it may 
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lead the other to extract some form of payment for entering 
into negotiation. 

Q Formation of the negotiation team, identification of the 
leader, internal dialogue within the delegation, and political 
clearance for all major issues. 


Pre-negotiation. This is also called the stage of ‘negotiation 
about negotiations’. At the Vietnam peacetalks held in Warsaw 
in the 1970s at theinitial stage much timewas spent on theshape 
of thenegotiation table. Behind thesemantics of table geometry 
were the real issues of the status of the different partners, and 
the settlement of this after a long-drawn process facilitated the 
actual dialogue. There were similar long-drawn preliminary 
skirmishes at the Korea Armisticetalksin 1951. To minimizethe 
value of this stage is to risk the process itself. Sometimes the 
principals may try to leap over this phase (asin theIndia-Pakistan 
talks at Agra in July 2001), in the expectation that personal 
chemistry, and momentum of the direct dialogue may break a 
logjam. But the danger is that it may lead to a misunderstanding 
of theground rules, and at least in theshort-term, to a breakdown 
in talks, This was precisely what happened at theA gra summit.4 
Other factors: 


Q Exploratory dialogueto clarify the conflicting interests, and 
a determination as to whether there is a realistic prospect 
for a solution satisfactory to both. 

Q Establishment of the agenda, usually an essential pre- 
condition, worked out through diplomatic channels. T here 
areinstances where this is handled at the negotiation itself— 
but the result is often delay and blockage. 

Q Other preliminaries, including theidentification of the venue, 
frequency of meetings, and other logistics. 

Q Issues of confidentiality and disclosure to the media— 
particularly important for political discussions. In theabsence 
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of agreement oneshould be prepared to use the media, and 
through that, public opinion as indirect participants in the 
process, used to exercise influence on the negotiations. 


C) Negotiation. This can bea straightforward process, or may be 
drawn out over many sessions and even years. It includes the 
formal sessions of bilateral negotiation and the informal ex- 
changes that may supplement it. All too often, breakthrough 
comes in the latter, via social functions and one-on-one meet- 
ings. T he former provide opportunity for informal sounding of 
ideas and floating of trial balloons, in a manner that does not 
commit anyoneand has ‘deniability’. (Example: after the Geneva 
talks of the 1950s Chinese Premier Zhou Enlai said that the 
most constructive breakthroughs of the discussions occurred 
during thesocial functions.) T heideal format is onethat is flex- 
ible and practical, taking into account the convenience of each 
side, including the needs for internal consultations and approval 
from principals. Where issues are complex, or even with techni- 
cal issues, it is useful to havea system of agreed minutes, or some 
form of an interim document, even of a non-binding character, 
to serve as a dialogue benchmark, to avoid repetitive discussions 
when there are several sessions spread over time. T hemain stages 
are: 


Q The ‘initial’ stage when the opening statements are made, 
calling for perceptive listening to hear the hidden message as 
well. T he dialogue at this point may appear ritualistic, but it 
sets the process in operation. 

Q The ‘exploration’ stage when tentative sounding is carried 
out, often in varied settings. H idden signals and non-verbal 
communication is important. 

Q The ‘formula’ stage where the broad approaches or themes 
are covered. It is essential to secure agreement on these before 
moving on to the next stage. 
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Q The ‘details’ stage where the fine print is elaborated and 


agreed. Sometimes this becomes the battleground for the 
major decisions. Or theremay beno clear distinction between 
the two stages. 


Q The'‘packaging’ stage where the fine print and all the details 
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are tied together. The closer the agreement appears, the 
greater the sensitivity and the need for caution. Where fea- 
sible, the implementation process should be built into the 
agreement. 


Follow-up. In the euphoria of a successful negotiation this can 


be overlooked or minimized in value. M any agreements are self- 
enforcing, and someneed an enforcement mechanism. Generally, 
an agreement which is asymmetrical— for instance, giving alarger 
advantage to one side— may present problems of enforcement, 
if the other side finds it expedient to resile from it. 


Q A full assessment of the implications of the agreement, and 


its consequence on other relationships and issues. Careful 
identification of thenecessary follow-up, immediate and over 
time. 

Communication of the results to the stakeholders and to 
the public at large, to createthe optimal conditions for imple 
mentation. 

Actual implementation, keeping in view all the parameters 
of the accord. 

Elaboration of thelessons and insights learnt from the nego- 
tiation experience and incorporation of this into the institu- 
tional memory. All too often this debriefing is ignored. 


N ot all problems are amenableto negotiation. Thetiming of the 
commencement of the process depends on objective conditions and 
it becomes the task of diplomacy to create the external conditions 
that would be conducive to the launch of the process, including 
outreach to public opinion in theforeign country Often, the challenge 
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is to influence public opinion at home in favor of negotiation and 
an eventual compromisesolution. T hisislargely a domestic political 
issue, but given the intermingling of domestic- external affairs, the 
diplomatic apparatus can also get involved indirectly in helping in 
the molding of home public opinion. 


THE HARVARD METHOD: ‘PRINCIPLED NEGOTIATION’ 


After an extended study, Fisher and Ury have identified a novel 
approach to bilateral negotiation as it applies to commercial enter- 
prises and countries, which they have defined as ‘principled nego- 
tiation’ (PN ). This is offered in contrast to what they have called 
‘positional bargaining’ (PB) that frequently leads to blockage and 
impasse, because countries proceed from set positions and the ne 
gotiation becomes a battle of wills. Examples: In the early stages of 
the Kennedy- K hrushchev discussions on nuclear arms control, each 
side took adamant positions on numbers and scope of inspections, 
without looking for ways in which the concern of each could be 
addressed by looking at theinspection method and the real needs of 
verification. In the India-C hina border talks of 1960, each offered 
its own set position, making virtually no effort to identify common- 
alities or go beyond the formal stance. 

Offered as a superior alternative, PN operates through 4 major 
elements. 


A. People. ‘Separate the people from the problem.’ T his means: 


Q_ Perceptions: put oneself in theshoes of theother side; discuss 
perceptions; actin a manner that challenges the perceptions 
of the other side; make proposals that are consistent with 
the values of the other side but not their perceptions. 

Q Emotions: recognize emotions and treat them as legitimate; 
don’t react to emotional outbursts; use symbolic gestures. 

Q Conversation: listen attentively and ask questions; speak to 
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be understood; speak about own self and not the behavior 
of the other side. 


B. Interests. ‘Behind adversarial positions there lie interests that 
may becommon. To satisfy interests usually several options are 
available.’ Example: at the 1978 Egypt-Israel Camp David talks, 
Egypt sought sovereignty over Sinai, Israel wanted security; the 
reconciliation camein de-militarizing much of Sinai. 


Q_ Identify interests: what are the basic concerns of the other 
side? What are the consequences, for the other side, of not 
doing what you seek? Realize that each has multipleinterests. 

Q Talk about interests: the other may not know what you want; 
make own interests come alive; put the problem before the 
answer. 


C. Options. ‘In trying to share the pie, oneis operating only ina 
single dimension.’ T hereshould bea creativesearch for options. 


Q Obstacles: premature judgment hindersimagination; assum- 
ing a fixed pie means looking for a single answer; solving 
the other side's problem is part of one’s own problem; brain- 
storming can be used (thisis very similar to the well-known 
de Bono thinking methods). 

Q Shared interests: they often lie latent; taking care of the 
interests of the other side makes it easier for them to do what 
one wants; opportunities have to be developed. 

D. Criteria. ‘Looking to criteria may offer solutions.’ 

Q Prepare in advance: standards that are fair and legitimate; 
also fair procedures. 

Q Method: frameeach issue as a joint search for criteria; reason 
and be open to reason; yield to principle, not pressure. 


PN isclearly superior to PB. T hechallengeisto creatively apply 
these methods in real life situations and to develop procedures, 
approaches and styles that are based on one’s needs. 
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AGREEMENT TYPES 


Agreements can be divided into four broad types: 


Q Extension agreement, which continues an earlier arrange 
ment, with such change that either side requires. T his may 
typically cover trade, tariff rates, or transit arrangements, or 
indeed any agreement established earlier. 

Q Normalization agreement, which ends a stage of tension 
or abnormality. It may, for example, establish diplomatic 
relations. 

Q Redistribution agreement, which leads to sharing of some 
benefits, on a ‘zero-sum game’, where advantageto onecomes 
at the cost of theother. T his may bea border agreement on 
territorial claims, or river water sharing agreement, or a 
maritime agreement. 

Q Innovation agreement, Covering some new activity, which is 
not a ‘zero-sum’ arrangement, and both benefit. T his could 
cover a new tradearrangement, or a hydro project or trans- 
port corridor construction. 


The nature of the negotiation process is influenced by the 
kind of agreement. In practice a redistribution agreement is 
the hardest to negotiate, while an innovation agreement needs 
especially careful preparatory work to win acceptance for the 
gain that it offers to both sides. Such agreements also have to 
be cast in a manner that is not asymmetrical. An extension 
agreement in contrast should generally be the easiest to 
negotiate, unless there are special circumstances. 


THE MEDIA AND CONFIDENTIALITY 


T heelement of confidentiality in negotiations is vital where major 
issues are involved. It is a democratic right of the people to be 
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consulted on foreign policy issues, and onecharacteristic of our times 
is strong public interest in major foreign issues. Any sensitiveissue 
is inevitably as much domestic as external, as wecan see from the 
experience of any country. But when negotiations take placein the 
full glareof publicity, it isimpossibleto develop new approaches, or 
make a creative search for commonalities of interest, if each stage 
of the discussion is reported to the media and to public opinion. 
The result is likely to be PB, and not a new search for solutions 
under the approaches of PN. 

Sometimes basic approaches may beidentified in a confidential 
discussion at the pre-negotiation stage. But in the majority of 
successful discussions covering hard issues that have separated the 
participants over time, some segment of the discussion has taken 
placebehind firmly closed doors. Example: thesecret Israel-Palestine 
talks at Oslo in 1991 sponsored by N orway. In many respects this 
is one of the hardest issues to tackle in contemporary negotiation 
processes. 


NATIONAL STYLES 


Understanding national stereotypes can help in understanding the 
other side, and in preparing for the negotiation. But one must treat 
such theoretical concepts like ‘country styles of negotiation’ with 
caution, offering indicative data that needs to be tested in thefield, 
but not as immutable rules that provide all answers. With these 
caveats, it is useful to try and identify and familiarize oneself with 
the conventional wisdom regarding the negotiating style of the 
foreign partner. There are excellent studies, based on practical 
examples, many takinginto account the cultural ethosof thecountry 
and its historical heritage. This is particularly true of countries 
that possess distinctive cultural styles, rather dissimilar from one’s 
own. T histakes us into the area of cross-cultural studies, as also the 
art of signaling, both of which contribute to negotiation technique. 
T hecraft of diplomacy borrows from, and depends on, a wide array 
of human behavioral sciences. 
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QUESTIONS 


i. 


W hat are the objectives of negotiation? IIlustrate with your own 
example please. 


. Which stage of negotiation would you regard as crucial? Please 


offer an example of agreements that were not implemented. 


. What is Positional Bargaining? Can you offer an instance other 


than what is cited in the text above? 


. Inthe Harvard M ethod, what is the striking element that you 


find different from conventional approaches to negotiations? 
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NOTES 


1. 


In a 35-year career, | recall having been involved in the bilateral nego- 
tiation of agreements, protocols and thelike, on barely five occasions. 
This excludes the negotiation of joint communiqués or similar texts, 
or normal diplomatic démarches, which can also be defined as falling 
within the ambit of negotiation in a broad sense. 

There are exceptions to the general notion that negotiation implies 
willingness to achievecompromise. A country may engagein negotiation 
as a device to temporize, or as a tactical device to distract attention 
from other intentions it may harbor, for example, to undertake unilateral 
action. 

Initially presented as an articlein an academic journal, itis also narrated 
in Peter B. Evans, H arold L. J acobson, and Robert Putnam, eds, Double- 
Edged Diplomacy (University of California Press, Berkeley, 1993). 
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4. This particular summit meeting will provide substantive material for 
the diplomacy analyst, especially as major elements of the process 
were played out in public view, when Pakistan used thesizable presence 
of 24-hour Indian and foreign news channel's to play out the Two Level 
Game, and the! ndian side found itself unprepared for this (seeC hapter 
13). The full inside story of what transpired was not disclosed and 
thetwo sides decided to resumethe dialoguelater but until N ovember 
2001 there has been no indication of resumption, and the aftermath 
of the terrorist acts in the US in September 2001 has complicated the 
situation. It has not been contested that it was at Pakistan’s insistence 
that India reluctantly agreed to drop insistence on establishing prior 
understanding on the agenda and meeting parameters. The two 
countries are unlikely to usethe device of non-preparation in thefuture. 

5. This classification is provided by GordonA. Craig, and Alexander L. 
George, Force and Statecraft: Diplomatic Problems of Our Times, 
34 edition, (O xford University Press, N ew York, 1995). 


is: 


Performance Enhancement 


he introduction of management techniques into diplomacy 

is a new trend. It is evident from empirical experience that 
objective criteria and the monitoring of performanceis possiblein 
this profession, which earlier seemed immune from such innovation. 
This evolution is linked with concern in different countries over 
improved governance in all public services. 

Wenow know that a performance audit contributes to efficiency 
and thisis best donethrough institutionalized methods in the dip- 
lomatic service or elsewhere, in preferenceto relianceon individual 
brilliance. H igh and clearly articulated performance standards are 
also a collective motivation device. Traditionalists may argue that 
such ideas sit ill with the ‘plenipotentiary’ powers of envoys and 
their status as personal representatives of heads of state, to say 
nothing of the style of classic diplomacy. But in practice, running 
a mission is conceptually little different from running a national 
subsidiary of alarge multinational company, even if the product on 
offer is different. The UK Foreign Office underscores this parallel 
with theworld of business, by calling its top decision-making body 
the ‘Board of M anagement’, headed by the Permanent Under Sec- 
retary. There are other M FAs that use borrowed terminology, like 
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‘corporateservices’ for what used to becalled the establishment and 
services divisions. ‘Corporatization’ is also visible in other diplo- 
matic services, through application of costing yardsticks for services 
(asin Germany) and wide business approaches in all public services 
(as in N ew Zealand). 

We need to look to the empirical data, at the methods and the 
actual experience of different diplomatic services, to identify the 
different ways in which performanceis monitored. Of course, there 
isno single standard or ‘optimum’ method. The situation in indi- 
vidual countries depends on historical evolution and the perceived 
needs of these countries. At the same time, there is little evidence 
of deliberate emulation among M FAs, or even close analysis of the 
experience of others— except in the case of the European Union. 
(TheEU dialoguemechanism among government agencies includes 
a monthly forum for exchanges among the administration heads 
of foreign ministries. Borrowing ideas on M FA management meth- 
odsisparticularly strong among themajor states. Regular exchanges 
of personnel, to work within the M FA and embassies, also helps.) 
Consequently, in most countries we encounter parallel development 
of methods that are undergoing experimentation. We also find 
that there are a number of countries, especially in the developing 
countries of the South, where performance appraisal has not yet 
developed beyond rudimentary methods. It underscores the point 
that foreign services are all too often slow to adapt, without some 
external stimulus. It also reflects an inadequacy of training— and 
awareness— at senior levels. T here is no reason that a lean and effi- 
cient diplomatic service should bethe monopoly of rich countries! 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSPECTIONS 


O neold— and traditional— method of performance appraisal has 
been the Foreign Service Inspectorate system, a standard feature 
in all the large diplomatic services, usually implemented by a small 
group of senior officials who travel around the world, inspecting 
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missions in a regular cycle. Typically they look at staffing levels, 
work performance, as well as a myriad administrative issues 
ranging from morale to levels of allowances, maintenance of 
properties, local staff optimization, and the like. Each mission is 
inspected at intervals that may range from 5, 7, or even 10 years. 
Even with rapid communications and frequent travel abroad by 
home-based officials, most diplomatic services regard theinspection 
system as an essential method of ensuring standardization and 
monitoring efficiency, and the system continues as a permanent 
feature. 

A typical example of what is the German system; the ‘Inspector 
General’ is an official of the rank of a ministerial director, the sec- 
ond echelon in the Foreign O ffice, just below the permanent heads, 
thetwo state secretaries. Two more officials at the next lower rank 
assist him, and between them they circumnavigate the world, in- 
specting each mission at an average of every 5 years. A great deal 
of preparatory work is carried out before the actual visit. Theteam 
leader holds a dialogue with all the officials in the Foreign Office 
and the other ministries that are the main interlocutors of that 
particular mission. H ealso sees a copy of every outward commu- 
nication sent by the mission under inspection in the six months 
preceding the inspection. A confidential questionnaire running to 
several pages reaches each home-based official in advance of the 
arrival of theinspector; it isto be filled out and handed over when 
he reaches the mission, and forms the basis for a lengthy personal 
interview with each. Asa confidentiality safeguard, the inspector 
destroys this document before he leaves the country. 

The German inspector looks at logistics and a whole range of 
administrative issues, but his main focusis on substantive matters, 
like the level of staff; either cuts, or infrequently some additions, 
follow the visit. He also assesses the performance of the mission 
and its head. A copy of his report isshown to the HOM who has 
the right to offer comments that are considered along with the 
inspector's recommendations. 
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T hesystem seems to work well, and is mirrored in the ways the 
other major countries carry out their own inspections. TheUS has 
a well staffed ‘Inspectorate’ and all embassies are visited once in 
two years. TheUK, France, Russia and China have similar systems. 
Regardless of other methods of performance monitoring, such 
physical inspection is an essential tool to ensure that the country’s 
diplomatic outposts located in far-flung regions operateon a uniform 
set of methods, and enforce standard regulations, in personnel and 
other matters. It should be added that inspections are different from 
financial audit, which isa special task handled in most systems by 
professional audit specialists drawn from outsidetheM FA (though 
it is sometimes combined with inspections). 


AM BASSADOR’S INSTRUCTIONS 


Itis not surprising that the French, inheritors to thelogic of Descartes, 
operate an elegant system of formal instructions for their ambassa- 
dors. On appointment to a new assignment, the envoy-designate 
carries out a customary round of meetings with foreign ministry 
officials and with the senior representative of the other official 
agencies that would be his dialogue partners. This is a standard 
practice in all countries (with some adding a set of visits to other 
cities and regions that havea major stake in that particular bilateral 
relationship). T heoutbound French envoy thereafter encounters most 
of them again at a plenary meeting with the Secretary General.! 
T here he receives his ‘instructions’, a written directive prepared ex- 
pressly for thetime and the country of assignment, on the manner 
in which heisto dischargehis mission, the objectives and the priori- 
ties. Six months later he comes back to the Secretary General with 
his ‘plan of action’ for fulfilling his instructions, plus a demand for 
additional resources, if this can be justified. 

It is interesting that most other countries have not found it 
necessary to have such a formal system of issuing ‘directives’ to new 
envoys. For example, the Germans have not used this system. But 
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two years back, they began a system for the new ambassador to 
attend a final pre-departure session chaired by the state secretary. 
Senior representatives from all the Foreign Office departments 
concerned with that country attend, and based on the dialogue, a 
briefing paper is prepared for the ambassador. H ecomes back in 6 
months with his action plan. In contrast, UK leaves it to the envoy 
to set his personal goals, though this is naturally done in 
consultation with headquarters. T here areother major powers that 
employ an annual system of forward planning. But one may argue 
that the annual plan is not the same as explicit ‘instructions’, and 
there is clear merit in the French system. (Example: At two of my 
missions, M auritius and Germany, in completeignorance of other 
systems, | attempted to write out my own instructions. It evoked 
mild interest from the M inistry of External A ffairsin New Delhi, 
but was personally useful in setting out action priorities and points 
of reference during each assignment.) 


ANNUAL PLANS 


The US experimented with an annual planning cycle for missions 
since the 1970s and now has a system of ‘M ission Program Plans’ 
that are worked out jointly by the concerned bureau in the State 
Department and the mission. Resources are tied into the plan. UK 
also hasa system of annual plans prepared by theambassador, which 
have to integrate with the ‘milestones’ that are determined for each 
geographic region by the Foreign Office. New Zealand requires 
missions to plan two years ahead, in detail for the next oneand in 
indicative terms for the subsequent year, and later carry out a self- 
assessment of targets accomplished. Singapore has a very similar 
system, but goes one better in delegating to missions a vast amount 
of flexibility in the use of its budget. While the mission obviously 
cannot changesalaries and allowances, purchaseof cars, furnishings, 
rent ceilings and local travel are all left to the mission’s discretion, 
as long as it delivers on performance and meets the set targets. 
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Of course, theaudit system to monitor the way funds wereactually 
utilized also remains, and this audit is part of an inescapable financial 
monitoring common to all countries. UK too gives to its missions 
wide discretion on the use of the allotted budget. (H ow much 
mission- headquarters correspondence would be avoided if such 
discretionary authority were more widespread, provided a parallel 
and strong system for preventing abuse also could be established?) 

In many countries, ideas and practical experience in operating 
such annual plans have evolved in the past two decades. Whatever 
the format, the crux liesin articulating the ‘targets’. Some perfor- 
mance goals are easy to set, like visits of delegations, exchanges of 
cultural activities, and even numbers of reports to be written and 
cities and constituencies to be covered. In service segments like 
consular work, and in dealing with business queries, again targets 
can beset in terms of response time, reduction in complaint levels 
and the like. In segments such as culture and education, visits by 
groupsof artistes, or thenumber of inbound or outbound students, 
and the utilization of scholarships are the kind of goals that can be 
provided. T hen there are areas where only an indicator can beused, 
because the outcome does not depend solely, or even principally, 
on the actions of the mission; trade growth, or investment inflow 
are good examples. But even for indicative purposes, these sectors 
can be included in the mission’s objectives, since this provides a 
goal to work towards. Of course, in assessing performance at the 
end of the year, due allowance has to be made for the efforts it has 
deployed, and the factors beyond its control that have affected 
actual performance. Used well, it becomes a splendid guide and 
reminder for activities to be undertaken, and in addition serves as 
a self-monitoring tool. When targets are shared among missions 
within aregion, the system also becomes a promoter of new ideas 
and an emulation device. On the other hand, if the annual planning 
system is applied without setting targets, oneis left with an incom- 
plete devicethat does not fully useits potential, nor deliver intended 
results. 
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PERFORMANCE METHODS 


British experience with the use of corporate techniques is 
related with the efforts launched by former Prime M inister 
M argaret T hatcher to strengthen public accountability in pub- 
lic services. T he result is that UK is ahead of most countriesin 
disclosing the functioning of public services, goal setting for 
ministries, and thesetting of performance milestones. EU coun- 
tries are emulating the British experience. But as an article in 
The Economist indicated in M ay 2001, the pendulum is now 
swinging the other way; there is doubt over the method as it 
concentrates the work of government departments in areas 
where output is measurable, at the cost of other activities of 
long-term benefit that are hard to quantify. Such tension between 
different objectives and methodsis perhapsinevitableas the way 
ideas move forward. 

| used the annual target method at five assignments as head 
of mission (and had the satisfaction in 1980 of having these 
plans officially adopted as a standard device for the Indian 
system.) In the Indian system, the preparation of annual plans 
received serious attention for a while during thetenure of Prime 
M inister Rajiv Gandhi (1984-89). It seems he chanced upon the 
method and it caught his personal attention. Today thesystem 
continues but in aroutinemanner, with rather littleinput from 
headquarters. As long as resources are not tied into it, theplan 
lacks teeth, and tying resources involves sizable devolution of 
financial authority that most foreign ministries in developing 
countries are, as yet, unwilling to undertake. 


OTHER METHODS 


Singapore, a city-statethat has developed cutting edge administrative 
concepts and has been an innovator in many fields, uses an interesting 
‘M onthly PerformanceReport’ to supervise missions, and to improve 
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efficiency. Each month, missions report headquarters on the main 
tasks performed, the dispatches sent by each official, and details 
of the new contacts established. This is an effective continuous 
monitoring device. (Performance bonuses aregiven to senior officials, 
even to ministers, ranging from oneto threemonths emoluments.) 
This method is worthy of emulation by other countries. 
Germany iscurrently experimenting with a system of cost-effec- 
tiveness control, mainly covering services, administration and 
logistics, but also intended to extend to substantive work areas. With 
typical thoroughness, some 400 parameters have been established 
covering a range of activities. Others in the EU and elsewhere will 
surely watch with interest the first application taking place currently 
T heassessment of the performanceof individualsis another field 
that is susceptible to contemporary management technique. The 
enforcement of objectivity, standardization and motivation all 
belong to the broad arena of human resource (H R) management, 
where many diplomatic services have not moved beyond routine 
or conventional methods. Improved performance appraisal for 
collective entities like the mission presupposes and requires better, 
transparent measurement of individual performance as well. But 
that takes us into other sectors of HR management that is a vast 
field in its own right, and one where diplomatic systems generally 
have much to learn from business management methodology. 


MFA PERFORMANCE 


UK’s Foreign and Commonwealth O fficehas developed a remarkable 
system of public transparency in setting out aseries of foreign policy 
‘objectives’. T hereafter, the performance of the entire diplomatic 
system is closely measured, in achieving the objectives. T hisis done 
through analyzing the extent to which ‘public service agreement’ 
(PSA) targets have been met. The narration provided in a recent 
public document (see Bibliography), of concretetargets, in terms of 
additional exports generated, savings made, ‘customer satisfaction’ 
achieved, and capacity added to missions, is quite revealing. 
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In many countries, an account of the performance of theforeign 
ministry and the entire diplomatic system is provided in an annual 
public document that is presented to the national parliament, part 
of asystem that applies to all ministries. T hestylein such documents 
is descriptive, supported by selected statistics on the budget, the 
personnel and some other indicators. As countries move towards 
moreopen governance, and stronger public accountability, the kind 
of self-assessment provided in the UK document offers one 
interesting model for setting out national foreign policy goals, and 
the extent to which the diplomatic system has delivered on its 
targets and expectations. Everywhere, parliaments, the media and 
Opinion leadersin democratic countries have the responsibility for 
closescrutiny of the performanceof ministries and of thegovernment 
in general. Unfortunately this does not happen with sufficient rigor 
in many countries around the world, especially in the developing 
world, even while all the instruments for accountability and good 
governance exist on paper. 

Some other instances in this mainly uncharted territory are given 
below: 


Q IntheUS, the‘mission program plans’ are collated together to 
produce a plan for the territorial bureau that has relevant juris- 
diction, and thesystem goes on cumulatively up thehierarchy, to 
produce also in theory an evaluation of the entire State D epart- 
ment. In practice this does not work well. 

Q InUK, thePSA target method applies to the subsidiaries of the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office, like the ‘commands’ and 
lower bodies, and since it is a system that applies to all the 
departments (ministries), it has a degree of refinement. But at 
the end of the day, if wetry and assess the foreign ministry asa 
whole, itis hardly comparable with another ministry, except in 
terms of some very general yardsticks. 

Q_ In Singapore the performance of all ministries is evaluated in 
terms of set administrative standards and budget performance. 

Q Thisisthepoint wheretheutility of benchmarking against other 
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M FAs becomesattractive. It has probably been attempted within 
the European Union, but the only concreteinstance of deliberate 
comparison with other foreign ministries has been in Australia, 
as noted in the Introduction. M ore such actions are needed. 

Q Another way in which performance enhancement is indirectly 
tackled is via reform of the ministry. A study of the Italian 
M inistry of Foreign A ffairs that is under publication in its English 
translation‘ notes that of the 18 countries studied, 16 havecarried 
out changes in their organizational structure since 1991, and 
that for some it has meant altering the old model entirely. 


Apart from the above, the methods of performance evaluation 
that are applied to embassies are not widely extended to the parent 
ministry. We may seein this the typical headquarters- subsidiary 
syndrome, that is, unwillingness of the ministry to turn the mirror 
on oneself, save when it happens as part of a system for the entire 
administrative machine in the country. 

Developing countries have been slow in adapting some of the 
techniques covered above, which is a pity because this is one area of 
activity where it is possible to emulate others at minimal inconve- 
nience, and to narrow the gap with other systems. Improved diplo- 
macy management is a relatively ‘low cost’ activity, in money and 
other resource terms. It also offers an effective way for stronger 
international performance, reducing some of the N orth-South 
disparity. But in doing this one also has to move from a system of 
individuals and of personalized decisions to a ruleof systems and 
regulations. And the will to make the shift is often lacking. 

The deeper objective of mission and ministry performance en- 
hancement is the optimization of thesystem, to encourage emula- 
tion of what the business world calls ‘best practices’, and to harness 
better the energy and initiative of all, thestar performers and those 
at average levels. Thechallengeisto apply contemporary manage- 
ment techniques to the task of bilateral relationship building, and 
to diplomacy as a whole. 
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A final word. The end objective of performance appraisal in 
diplomacy is not primarily the measurement of efficiency or out- 
put of individuals, though that may well appear as the first result. 
Individual performance is addressed via methods of good human 
resource management, and that is a vast topic in its own right. 
M ission or unit performance measures should integrate well with 
individual assessment systems, in a manner that finds a correct bal- 
ance between reward and sanction for theindividual. In diplomatic 
services, junior officials face a relative scarcity of material reward, 
and much of the professional satisfaction too comes at a later stage 
of service. This makes it essential to build morale with a correct 
policy that identifies the individual’s achievement, and encourages 
good unit performance as well. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why isthe performance appraisal important? W hat results can 
it produce optimally? 

2. Asa ‘Foreign Service Inspector’ what would you look for on an 
inspection visit? 

3. What issues should be covered in the instructions given to an 
ambassador going out to take up a new assignment? 

4. What would be the main points you would cover in a mission’s 
annual plan that you may prepare for the foreign ministry? 
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NOTES 


1. TheFrench Secretary G eneral is unique. H erarely travels abroad, and 


2. 


a: 


4, 


his principal task is the management of the diplomatic system. His 
British counterpart, the FCO Permanent Under Secretary worksina 
like manner, as the Chairman of the M anagement Board. O ther 
systems burden thetop civil servant with a multitude of political tasks. 
T helndian Foreign Secretary isthereporting head of several functional 
divisions and also thesenior official in charge of relations with some 
10 key countries, the major powers and principal neighbors. This 
makes it impossible for him to engage in intensive management tasks. 
TheUS uses another method, entrusting foreign service management 
responsibility to a specially designated ‘Director General of the Foreign 
Service’. 

There was initial resistance by some ambassadors to accepting the 
system. T hey felt it gave them too much responsibility! 

During a survey of diplomatic practices it was learnt that some other 
EU countries are now experimenting with ways to apply the British 
system of setting out goals for the foreign ministry, and giving a 
detailed public account of performance. 

Andrea Cascone, Italian M inistry of Foreign Affairs, Us and Them— 
The Ministries of Foreign Affairs of EU and G8 Member States: 
Comparing Structures (DiploFoundation, M alta, 2001, under 
publication). 


CONCLUSION 


16 
Future Trends 


n the post-Cold War world building bilateral relationships is 

moreimportant than ever before. Former Israeli Foreign M inister 
Abba Eban wrote some years back: ‘For the rest of the 1990s and 
beyond, the diplomatic scene will be marked by tension, complexity 
and paradox.’! Is the matrix of power now permanently one- 
superpower dominated, with even Russia co-opting itself into NATO, 
as Presidents George W. Bush and Vladimir Putin seem to promise? 
Can aproud Russia with its history, accept such tutelage as a long- 
term condition?In economic and technological terms, will not the 
European Union, J apan, and even Russia and China demonstrate 
their own capacity as independent players? Will India be a hard 
outsider, or spoiler, against the cozy and overlapping P-5 and G-8 
groups? 

Whatever one's prognosis of the future world power structure, 
for most countries, building cooperative foreign relations around 
the world is crucial. T his is motivated by economics, as well as the 
need for stability and security. On the one hand, regional free trade 
areas coexist with theglobal freetrading systen— despitesomecon- 
tradiction with WTO principles. Across the world we see a resur- 
genceof regional diplomacy, driven by economic logic. On theother 
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hand, regions and continents make a strong push for cooperative 
links across geographic limits, with states searching for sustainable 
anchors that may embed relationships firmly, creating networks for 
pursuing mutual advantage. T his is the setting for a renaissance of 
bilateral diplomacy 

It is universally recognized that a country’s diplomacy should 
directly serve national interest. Even rhetorically, ideology has faded 
from the jargon of international exchanges. Some wonder if the 
old instruments of diplomacy are relevant any longer, particularly 
the resident mission, headed by the ambassador in all his formal 
trappings, accompanied by a phalanx of officials in elaborate hier- 
archical order. M any also ask: does even the foreign ministry have 
a substantive or policy-shaping role at a time when heads of state 
and government carry out their own direct foreign contacts, some- 
times without reference to thediplomatic apparatus? To compound 
matters, different ministries and official agencies are equally engaged 
in their own external relationships. H as this made the entire system 
of diplomacy irrelevant? We might look at Europe where unifica- 
tion among the 15 members has created the most advanced political 
integration that the world has seen. 


THE EUROPEAN UNION 


T he progressive pooling of sovereignty that has been taking place 
over the past three decades in the EU encompasses foreign affairs. 
For students of diplomacy, the EU offers a unique laboratory for 
observation. What shape do the Europeans expect for the diplomatic 
apparatus in their dealings with each other? AreEU embassies needed 
any more? A facile prediction was made some years back that the 
bilateral embassies of the EU member states, in each other’s capitals, 
would bereduced to theroleof hotel-arrangers and airport greeters. 
W hat is the reality? 


Q Someof thefunctions of embassies have indeed withered away, 
principally to negotiate agreements among member-states. T hat 
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task is performed in Brussels, since such accords now cover all 
theEU members, and becomes theresponsibility of the European 
Commission and theEU Council of M inisters, working directly 
with foreign ministries and other ministries, via the permanent 
missions in Brussels. 

Q Sometimesthe embassies in member capitals are even bypassed 
by home-based M FA officials engaging themselves in direct 
dialogue with the local foreign ministry and the offices of the 
heads of state and government. In practice, this happens as a 
matter of convenienceor urgency, and not out of deliberateintent 
to leave out theembassy. But despitesuch aberration, the embassy 
remains at the heart of themanagement of country relationships. 
The best information source on the country is one’s embassy 
in that capital, offering ‘real time’ data, plus a comprehensive 
overview of the total scene. 

Q Thetypical EU embassy remains actively engaged in economic 
promotion, especially exports and the mobilization of invest- 
ments for the home country. T he emergence of regions as active 
sub-national and even trans-national investment destinations 
complicates the task, and gives even greater coordination respon- 
sibility to the embassy. As long as the nation-state remains the 
EU baseunit, these economic imperatives require an implement- 
ing field agency, i.e. the resident embassy. 

Q The embassy has its fingers on the pulse of the host country, 
using its intensive knowledge of local constituencies, official 
and non-official. No one at home has the same capacity to act 
as the ‘relationship manager’ for that particular country. 

Q Theembassy is particularly valuablein identifying for thehome 
capital the second echelon of leadership, and guiding political 
and other contacts to be cultivated for the future. 


In 2000, the German Foreign O ffice commissioned a senior dip- 
lomat to study theroleof theEU embassy and theresulting ‘Paschke 
Report’ is now a public document,? undergoing debate in the gov- 
ernment and the German parliament. It is also under close study in 
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other capitals. Paschke’s conclusions are summarized in the above 
listing of points, that there will remain aneed for the embassy in the 
foreseeable future, but its tasks have both expanded and changed. 

Thus within and outside the EU, the bilateral enbassy remains 
a vigorous institution. It appears that for the present, ‘Common 
Foreign and Security Policy’ (CFSP) works well only on matters of 
relatively secondary interest, and on issues of principle where there 
is unanimity of view, because achieving consensus on these is 
relatively less complicated. An expanded EU, in which as many as 
ten or twelvenew members from central, east and southern Europe, 
with strong cultural differences, will surely find it even harder to a 
reach common agreement on external issues. 

T heEU’sorganizational moves to establish a C FSP haveexpanded 
in pragmatic fashion. An elaborate mechanism for consultation 
among members, encompassing the foreign ministers, the perma- 
nent or state secretaries, the political directors, and even the heads 
of theterritorial directorates has long existed, each of whom meet 
at least oncea month at their separate levels. For the past ten years 
there has also been a system of rapid consultation via secure fax 
and intranet links, for decision on foreign affairs issues, called the 
‘Coreper’ process. In the capitals of non-member states, the EU 
ambassadors act collectively on an expanding range of issues. T hey 
even write joint reports addressed to the foreign ministries in dif- 
ferent EU capitals. Efforts to establish ‘joint’ embassies have so 
far floundered in the absence of an enabling legal mechanism, but 
Germany has moved ahead with legislation that would permit this, 
and others will follow shortly. In the meantime, the formula of 
‘co-location’ of embassies is being followed at several places, for 
groups of EU embassies to sharea common diplomatic compound 
or building, and share in the services.? 

Some would arguethat despite C FSP goals, major and minor EU 
members are unlikely to give away rights to independent judgment 
on important external issues. The designation in 2000 of an ‘EU 
Foreign Policy Chief’, former NATO Secretary General J avier Solana, 
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is another joint step forward in a practical way. Thetitleis cumsy 
and thereis overlap with the European Commission's Commissioner 
for External A ffairs (currently the dynamic Chris Patten). N or have 
EU foreign ministries shown a willingness to relinquish their 
authority to these EU agencies. But despite this, theenvelopeof joint 
action is expanding, as for example, in the successor states to former 
Yugoslavia. 


THE RESIDENT EM BASSY 


In the case of countries around the world that have no plans for 
unification of thekind undertaken by theEU, the casefor theresident 
embassy is as strong, even if not all of them have fully exploited the 
potential for using the resident embassy for bilateral relationship 
building. In sum, the embassy is vital because: 


a) Only theresident mission can carry out thework of promotion 
and outreach to thefullest extent. A detailed narration of these 
major responsibilities has been given earlier. 

Building personal trust with individuals who are important in 
relation building isnot possiblethrough any method other than 
direct and sustained cultivation. T his is one serious limitation 
of the method of the ‘non-resident’ envoy that some countries 
use, aswell asthetechniqueof ‘concurrent accreditation’ (where 
the embassy covers one or moreneighboring countries from one 
capital). Thesameistrueof thenotion of the ‘virtual’ embassy, 
which exists asa concept, but has not yet been put into practice 
anywhere. T hese techniques are supplementary methods, used 
when it is not possible to have a resident embassy, often for 
financial reasons. 

A resident embassy is able to identify upcoming personalities 
and build relationships with them, using such windows of 
opportunity that may comeup. This kind of ‘talent-spotting’ 
and contact building with thesecond echelon of leadership is 
realistically possible only by the resident mission. 
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d) Diplomacy is often a matter of making connections, between 


@) 
— 


what may appear to be unconnected issues in foreign relation- 
ships. T hese are also called ‘trade offs’— doing onething on the 
condition that the other side will do something else that is on 
one’s own wish list. The breadth and complexity of issues that 
are handled today by diplomats increases the potential for such 
interconnections. While the resident embassy is not the only 
agency that can identify or pursue such interconnections, being 
on the spot focuses the diplomat much better in handling this 
work. 

For any country, thenearest approximation of thetotal picture 
of therelationship with any country is visible only from the resi- 
dent embassy T hemain reason for thisisthe multiplicity of home 
based actors. Unlike the old days when the foreign ministry 
exclusively handled external contacts, today an array of state 
agencies (ministries and other official agencies), and non-state 
entities (apex chambers of commerce, universities and think 
tanks, and even the media) are engaged in direct contact with 
foreign counterparts. N o foreign ministry, even with an array of 
desk-officers concentrating exclusively ona single country, can 
match the embassy in its perspective, knowledge and under- 
standing on all that is going on. T heremay bethings that escape 
even a vigilant embassy, but usually not for long. And since in 
practicethe hard-pressed desk-officer at headquarters has usu- 
ally more than the tracking of a single country on his mind, he 
does not compete with the embassy in following local develop- 
ments in the particular foreign country. 


A consequence is that there has been a de facto empowerment 


of the embassy, as the ‘relationship manager’ for the country of 
location. Obviously this does not give it more power than head- 
quarters, or any form of ‘independence’ of action. But it gainsin 
responsibility for keeping under scrutiny thetotality of therelation- 
ship with the country of assignment, and alerting headquarters 
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to any impending problems or opportunities. Further, the same 
modern and instant communications that place it under the full 
direction of headquarters, also giveit the real capacity to advise the 
headquarters on a constant basis on what needs to be done, and in 
effect write, or at least draft, its own instructions. When the pres- 
sure of international events demand, it also has a latent power to 
act on its own authority, while simultaneously informing head- 
quarters of this action and seeking further instructions. All this 
places the embassy in the cockpit, handling the controls directly. 

Are diplomatic systems willing to accept this larger role for the 
bilateral embassy, and give it the support it needs to perform at its 
full capacity? O ne does not know, because evolving concepts have 
first to be digested. High performers, ambassadors and others, will 
always give their best and do well regardless of systems. The 
diplomatic machinery faces the challenge of adapting systems in 
the situation described above, in a way that gets the maximum 
number of its personnel to perform to the available capacity T hat is 
to say, optimization of the entire system is the requirement in each 
country 


MULTILATERAL AND REGIONAL DIPLOMACY 


Countries engage intensely in multilateral diplomacy, because of a 
proliferation in the subjects in international dialogue, which isone 
featureof theglobalization process. With enhanced interdependence 
among countries, it is natural that there should be accelerated 
consultation, and efforts to find joint solutions. Oneexampleis the 
world financial system, which almost has a life of its own, and is 
even beyond the capacity of the richest nations to fully control. For 
smaller countries, external currency fluctuations represent events 
that they cannot influence. The institution of summitry has also 
grown, with heads of stateand government traveling abroad as never 
before, to regional, inter-regional, global and ad hoc gatherings. N ot 
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all of thesummits are productive. A casein point wastheM illennium 
Summit held atthe UN H eadquarters from September 6 to 8, 2000. 
T hat unprecedented assembly of heads, also used an occasion for 
numerous bilateral and group encounters, adopted a‘M illennium 
Declaration’, aimed at infusing new impetus into international 
cooperation for resolving issues, ranging from UN reform to poverty 
eradication across the globe. But for all the rhetoric and good 
intentions, it would be hard to argue that it produced any lasting 
impact. 

Itisno one’scasethat multilateral diplomacy isirrelevant. T here 
are galaxies of issues that can betackled only through that medium. 
But realism demands that we understand both the promise and the 
limits of multilateralism. It is also evident that regional cooperation 
is the building block for strong multilateral action. 

Regional diplomacy has a demonstrated track record. Clusters 
of neighbors, within sub-regions and regions have come together 
today for active relationship building. Besides the EU, there are 
ASEAN and MERCOSUR, in South-East Asia and Latin America 
respectively, that have emerged as successful groups attracting new 
membership, and tackling deep pockets of opportunity for joint 
benefit. NAFTA and APEC areother good models, the latter espe 
cially important as it traverses several regions to create novel coop- 
erative alliances. T here are other regional projects whose promise 
is as yet unrealized, like the Indian Ocean group |OR-ARC that 
encompasses some 15 littoral countries in an arc stretching from 
South Africa to Australia, and BIM ST-EC that covers Bangladesh, 
India, M yanmar, Sri Lanka and Thailand. (In South Asia, SAARC 
is an example of a regional group that is unable to move forward 
because of internal tension.) Then there are the ‘growth triangles’ 
and ‘quadrangles’ that aim at cooperation among sub-national en- 
tities of large countries. Examples: the growth clusters of Singapore, 
and parts of neighboring Indonesia, Brunei and M alaysia, and the 
onecovering theYunnan region of China, Laos and T hailand. In all 
these different groups, the driving forceis the economic advantage 
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that accrues to all participants on a ‘non zero-sum’ basis. SADC in 
southern Africa is more ambitious and holds out the promise of 
economic integration, even if initial performance has fallen short 
of expectation. 

Good bilateral relationships are the building blocks of regional 
and multilateral diplomacy. Of course, they arenot a precondition. 
N ations that do not havemuch direct interaction can still cooperate 
at multilateral conferences and within regional bodies. T here are 
also good instances where regional groups have facilitated bridge 
building among rival countries. (Example: At its foundation in 1967, 
thefirst task of ASEAN wasto ease bilateral tension and territorial 
disputes among members; today it seems inconceivable that such 
problems can recur among them.) Invariably, good bilateral links 
serve as a solid foundation for the other forms of cooperation. 
Further, diversified bilateral cooperation in concrete areas like trade, 
also creates a mutual obligation to work together at international 
levels. 


GLOBALIZATION 


Globalization can be defined as an accelerated process of interde- 
pendence that the world has witnessed in the past decade, as a 
result of the complex and interlocking interaction of economic, 
financial, technological and other factors that have impacted on 
most countries around theworld. It isan autonomous process that 
has offered opportunity as well as created new threats. Rich coun- 
tries have derived considerable advantage from it, through expan- 
sion in trade, international investments and the opening up of many 
economies to liberal market forces. Developing nations have felt 
an adverse impact in exports and market access, financial flows, 
plus technology handicaps. Globalization has widened disparities 
between the rich and the poor, but small and mid-sized countries 
that are alert and innovative, and have putin placetheright policies, 
have been able to take advantage of the opportunities that it has 
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thrown up. Example: T heA sian tiger economies that haveovercome 
the turmoil of the 1997-98 crisis and moved back to high growth. 

The World Trade Organization (WTO ) has becomea symbol of 
the globalization process in trade and in related economic areas. 
The vast majority of countries support the principle of relatively 
free trade that is at the foundation of WTO, though each country 
hasits own definition of theareas where it wants to retain national 
economic controls. Developing countries feel threatened by the wide 
agenda of WTO to issues like investment conditions, intellectual 
property rights and environmental standards, particularly because 
they have seen little benefit from global economic expansion so far. 
Added to that thereis the new worry that the world may bemoving 
towards recession, jeopardizing further even the notional gains. 

Diplomacy cannot directly mitigate the harmful consequences 
of globalization on developing countries, many of which faceharsh 
competition, difficulties in foreign markets, and unbalanced terms 
of trade. But diplomacy can act to support sound policies at home 
with stronger effort to assist domestic exportersin reaching out to 
new markets, and in mobilizing FDI through innovative marketing. 
At theend of theday, it is the product that sells, and no amount of 
savvy country promotion, or cultural diplomacy, can overcome 
defects that areinherent in the product itself. T husitis for thecountry, 
large or small, to get its act together and to reach out to an incessantly 
globalizing world with improved competitiveness at home. Equally 
vital isthe role of the government in positioning the economy in the 
best way, through domestic regulations that optimize the nation’s 
assets, and implement sound socio-economic policies such as 
improved funding for education, human resource development, 
infrastructure investments and the like. 

The foreign affairs establishment also has the task to portray 
the external scene in realistic terms, looking to threats as well as 
opportunities. Given the involvement of non-state constituents in 
this sector, one may view this roleasthat of honest domestic advo- 
cacy, and of public diplomacy in the wider sense of the term. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND SOVEREIGNTY 


International law has moved to the center stage in foreign affairs, 
particularly after the end of the Cold War. A number of new inter- 
national covenants have been signed that range from restricting the 
use of mines in warfare, to the banning of torture methods, to the 
cooperative international action against money laundering. TheUN 
now hasaCommissioner for H uman Rights. Actions interpreted by 
external powers as ‘war crimes’ in the conflict in former Yugoslavia, 
are under criminal juridical investigation and legal cases by a UN 
War Crimes Tribunal at The H ague. T he establishment of an inter- 
national criminal court, an initiative undertaken by C anada, seemed 
closer to reality. In the final year of the Clinton administration, the 
US dropped its earlier objections and joined the move, but after tak- 
ing officein J anuary 2001, the Bush administration has gone back 
and signaled its reservations. This expansion in international law 
enhances the engagement among nations, and therroleof diplomacy. 
Following its egregious attack on Kuwait in 1990, Iraq faced the 
widest UN -sponsored coalition that theworld has seen, and in 1991 
suffered a crushing defeat under a multinational force that included 
some 540,000 US troops. But subsequent conflicts, including the 1998 
Kosovo War against Serbia showed that UN backing for peace: mak- 
ing is not easy to achieve, and the US-led NATO coalition in this 
war was obliged to act outsidethe UN mandate. Several other inter- 
national incidents have also shown the fragility of the will of the 
international community when it comes to peace-making activities, 
mainly because countries have divergent interests and expectations. 
Where does this leave the nation-state? The UN Charter is 
ambivalent. It sets out high moral standards of a universal character, 
but also pays lip serviceto state sovereignty Article2 Section 7 reads: 


N othing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the UN to 
intervene in matters that are entirely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require M embers to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present Charter. 
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T his provision has been overwhelmed by the evolution of events. 
Theconcept of absolute national sovereignty no longer exists, and 
the range of issues on which an amorphous ‘international commu- 
nity’ can interferein what would have earlier been regarded as the 
internal affairs of a country, is wider than ever before. H uman rights, 
treatment of minorities, religious and other freedoms arejust some 
of the subjects on which nations face external demands, within 
theUN, and from coalitions of countries such as the EU, as well as 
individual nations. There are also the increasingly active NGOs 
that createtheir own coalitions and exert pressure on governments 
and international agencies. Limitation on sovereignty also comes 
from international accords under which countries have willingly 
transferred some authority to collective entities, be it to regional 
organizations or to world bodies like WTO. The key issue is not 
that sovereignty is being ‘lost’ to other states. Rather, on an ex- 
panding range of issues, nations cannot determine action on their 
own and must bargain with oneanother. T here remain many gray 
areas where states and the non-state actors contest jurisdiction. An 
example: at the UN conferenceon racism held in Durban in August 
2001, anumber of Indian activists and N GOs argued that continu- 
ing caste discrimination (despite strong constitutional and legal 
provisions outlawing it, and long-standing policies of affirmative 
action), amounted to a form of racial discrimination. The Indian 
government opposed this, and was eventually able to get the con- 
ference to excludesuch references, but there was sharp debate within 
India over whether this had been the correct approach to areal prob- 
lem. The incident showed how itis no longer possible to argue that 
internal issues should not be subject to international scrutiny.4 

T here are other dimensions to the debate. After the end of the 
Cold War, democracy, good governance, and even the market econ- 
omy system, are presented as absolute universal values. T hey are 
used as yardsticks— primarily by Western countries— for extending 
political support, bilateral economic assistance, trade concessions, 
and other facilities. But for all the posturing by the West on these 
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themes, the application of these standards is selective and subjec- 
tive. Countries such as the US that publish annual global reviews of 
human rights, and of religious freedoms, would deny this strenu- 
ously. Non-Western countries find their internal actions under 
greater scrutiny than ever before. T hese trends also enhance the 
importance of building and maintaining good bilateral relationships 
around the world, asa kind of safety net or support web of inter- 
national friendships. 

After the September 2001 terrorist outrages, an international 
coalition led by the US, against all forms of terrorism has appar- 
ently imposed its will in Afghanistan. Already there are signs that 
this will re-prioritize the other international concerns. Ruthless 
terrorism is amorphous and hydra-headed. Very rightly, the US 
President warns against an excess of elation over the first gains in 
ousting the Taliban from Kabul, and warns repeatedly of along 
struggle against terrorism. But in addition to economic aid for and 
therebuilding of Afghanistan, thereis the wider issueof the physi- 
cal and political conditions that breed terrorism. India’s experience 
with its internal fight against terrorism has been that the problem 
has to be ‘internalized’ and turned from armed battle to political 
struggle. Among other things, the counter to Islamic fundamental- 
ism is an improvement of the situation in West Asia, and moving 
the Palestinians from a sense of hopelessness to a participation in 
the political process. 


DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


We need to reshape international relations, moving the N orth 
and the South from the confrontation of the past, and the benign 
neglect that is the hallmark of the present time. N ew working for- 
mulas are required, founded on real mutual understanding and 
acknowledgement by each side of the responsibility that falls on 
itself. Developing countries are increasingly differentiated among 
themselves, and some question if the concept of the South is valid 
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any longer. Despite large variation in rates of economic growth, 
technology mastery and deployment of human resource talent be- 
tween the 120 plus countries that fall in this category, they retain 
common characteristics. M any of them aresetting their own houses 
in order; therealization has dawned that the era of freelunch hand- 
outs is over. Some of them need to move from past notions of the 
over-extended stateand socialism, to pragmatic policiesthat develop 
own human resources to the fullest. Developing countries also need 
to refocus the state system to create the regulatory framework and 
public policy that is best suited to the circumstances of each, while 
permitting the flowering of individual and social initiative and 
entrepreneurship. Rich states have self-interest in helping them to 
higher prosperity, the best guarantee for both peace and security. 

In their external relations, diplomacy is onefield where countries 
of the South can level the playing field through autonomous action, 
carrying out rectification of own machinery as well as optimization, 
creating rational systems that deliver results. This would sharpen 
the instruments with which foreign policy is implemented and 
delivered. It would also constitute an act of improving the governance 
process. 

Justin Robertson's study Foreign Ministries in Developing 
Countries and Emerging Market Economies notes that in most of 
the states examined, the challenge of integrating economic work 
with diplomacy had been well met, and that the M FA was also 
adapting to more collegial relations with other ministries and 
agencies. In order to handle the challenges outlined above, the M FA 
and its diplomatic system are called upon to adapt much further 
and faster. | have argued that improved mastery of the techniques of 
bilateral diplomacy leads directly to more effective projection of 
the country’s external interests. 

Bilateral diplomacy offers greater potential and is morenecessary 
than ever before. It has evolved, as all things change and adapt to 
the times and circumstances. In an interdependent world, nations 
need oneanother as never before All are subject to external forces. 
The threats faced are less direct and tangible than in the past. 
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Economic security, currency stability, external environmental hazard, 
and technology independence are real new issues that affect external 
relationships. T here are also opportunities and gains to be made 
from stronger external cooperation. T his calls for greater attention 
to the techniques for building bilateral relationships, which are 
the basic unit in external affairs. 

One scholar, Richard Langhorne has written: ‘Diplomacy has 
becomea much more public, complicated and fascinating piece of 
kinetic art’. T hesituation demands that the methods of diplomacy, 
as also thetraining of diplomats, adapt to theneeds and opportuni- 
ties of the time. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How has diplomacy changed in the post-Cold War era? 
2. What arethe typical functions of an EU embassy in the capital 
of another EU country? 

. Why is the resident embassy relevant even in the current age? 

4, What changes havetaken place in the concept of sovereignty in 
current times? 

5. Why do non-state entities and public opinion now play a greater 
role in international affairs? 
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